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The Nusayris (Alawis) 
Ancient Period 


O f all the Ghulat or extremist Shiite sects mentioned thus far, the 
Nusayris have attracted the most attention from contemporary 
writers of both East and West, largely because they now control the 
government of Syria. In 1970, a Nusayri general, Hafiz al-Asad, assumed 
military power in Syria, and on 22 February 1971, he became the first 
Nusayri president in the country’s history. Al-Asad comes from the 
Numaylatiyya division of the Matawira, one of the major Nusayri tribes 
in Syria. Other key positions in the present Syrian government are also 
occupied by Nusayri officers. 1 

The Nusayris have been known throughout history by the name al- 
Nusayriyya (Nusayris), but prefer to be called Alawis (followers of Ali). 
When the French mandate over Syria went into effect in 1920, the French 
authorities created a separate Nusayri territory with its own commis- 
sioner, under the authority of the French high commissioner in Beirut. 
On 1 July 1922, when this Nusayri territory became a state, it was named 
Dawlat al-Alawiyyin (the Alawis’ state); it had a seventeen-member 
representative council, with Nusayris holding twelve seats and Sunnites 
and other minorities holding five. In 1930, the political institution of 
this state was defined by the Organic Law and it become formally known 
as the Government of Latakia. 

The Nusayri writer Muhammad Ghalib al-Tawail (d. 1932), who 
wrote a history of his sect, thanked God that after four centuries of 
Ottoman occupation of Syria, the Nusayris, who had been con- 
temptuously called by this name since 1516, finally had their lawful 
name, Alawis, restored. 2 The fact is, however, that the sect has always 
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been known as Nusayris, a name that has had a religious connotation 
since the ninth century. Moreover, it should be pointed out that Alawi is a 
general term frequently applied to all Shiites who follow Ali and believe 
him to be the heir and successor of the Prophet in leading the Muslim 
community. 

The original habitat of the Nusaryis is the massive mountain range 
in northern Syria that bears their name: Jabal al-Nusayriyya (Nusayriyya 
Mountains), the Bargylus of the Romans. 3 The ancient Syrians called 
them Ukomo (Black), and, following the Syrians’ practice, the Arabs 
called them Jabal al-Lukam (black mountains). The southern peaks of this 
range are calledjabal al-Summaq (sumac mountains) and Jabal Amil. The 
Nusayriyya Mountains stretches from al-Nahr al-Kabir (the great river, 
the ancient Eleutherus) on the south to a point north of the Orontes 
(al-Asi) River and Antioch. The range extends from Mount Lebanon 
along the Mediterranean, facing the island of Cyprus. The Nusayris are 
not confined to this mountain region, however. They are also found in 
great numbers in the Syrian provinces of Latakia, Hims, and Hama; in 
the Lebanese district of Akkar, south of Latakia; and in the Turkish 
provinces of Hatay (formerly the Syrian province of Alexandretta, or al- 
Iskandarun), Seyhan (Adana), Tarsus, and Antioch. A small number of 
Nusayris live in Wadi al-Taym, south of Mount Hermon, in two villages 
north of Nablus in the Israeli-occupied West Bank of Jordan, and in 
Banyas (the ancient Caesarea Philippi). 4 About thirteen Nusayri families 
live in Ana, a town in Western Iraq near the Syrian border. Groups of 
Nusayris also live in Damascus, Aleppo, and Salamiyya, south of Hama; 
in al-Karak, Jordan; in Istanbul, Turkey; in Yemen; and in Brazil. 5 

Until the thirteenth century, a number of Nusayri tribes lived in 
Sinjar, north of the city of Mosul, Iraq. These Nusayris from Sinjar, led 
by their Amir Hasan Yusuf al-Makzun (d. 1240), left for Syria to help 
their coreligionists in their struggle against their oppressors, the Kurds 
and Ismailis. One of these tribes was the Matawira, to which President 
Hafiz al-Asad of Syria belongs. 6 

With the passage of time, the religious concepts of followers of al- 
Makzun evolved in new directions, especially regarding Ali Ibn Ali Talib, 
the center of worship of all the Nusayris. Some of al-Makzun ’s followers 
came to be known as Kalazis after one of their religious leaders, Muham- 
mad Ibn Kalazo. They also became known as Qamaris (moon-wor- 
shipers, from the Arabic qamar, moon) because they believe that Ali Ibn 
Ali Talib dwells in the moon; another group, the Shamsis (sun-wor- 
shipers), also called Shamalis, derived their name from the word shams 
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(sun), because they believe that the sun, not the moon, is the abode of Ali 
Ibn Ali Talib. Thus, from a purely religious point of view, the Nusayris 
are divided into two sects whose beliefs, apart from their association of 
the sun or the moon with their worship of Ali, are substantially the same. 
We shall have more to say about these two sects in our discussion, in later 
chapters, of the religion of the Nusayris. 

As an oppressed minority, the Nusayris found a haven for centuries 
in the fastness of their mountains. They avoided the urban centers of 
Syria; in the nineteenth century, they were not found even in Latakia, 
Beirut, or Damascus. They were very suspicious of other Syrian peoples 
and were ready to attack at the least provocation. Rev. Samuel Lyde (d. 
1860), who lived among the Nusayris for six years (1853-1859), writes 
that, oppressed by the Ottoman government and overburdened by many 
taxes, the Nusayris usually took revenge on the Muslim people of the 
plains, whom they hated, plundering and killing without mercy. 7 

The constant internal feuds among their many tribes and clans 
reduced them to a state of barbarism and rendered their country a 
wasteland. We learn from Lyde that violence, bloodshed, treachery, and 
murder became a way of life with the Nusayris. He states that because of 
the violence, the gradual ruin of the villages, and the increasing desola- 
tion and depopulation of their country, by the middle of the nineteenth 
century the province of Latakia, which once had been heavily populated 
by Nusayris, had only a very small number of them left. 8 These chaotic 
conditions must have impelled the remaining Nusayri farmers to move 
close to the urban centers of Syria to work for landowners who lived 
mostly in the cities. Some of the Nusayris moved to the plains of Akkar 
to the south and Latakia to the west, while still others spread into the 
interior of Syria, especially the province of Hama. 

Although Nusayris were despised by their Muslim and Chris- 
tian neighbors, the landholders needed the services of the Nusayri farm- 
ers, who, because they were desperate, were subservient and 
hardworking, and posed no threat to their employers’ interests. This 
explains the settlement of Nusayris in the villages in the northeastern part 
of the province of Hama. This migration, however, was only a trickle, 
because Syria, like other countries of the Middle East, was predomi- 
nantly rural in nature, and the Nusayris could not make an adequate 
living in the urban centers of the country. Things have changed in recent 
years; Syria has become greatly urbanized, and movement from the 
countryside to the urban centers has rapidly increased. When Hafiz al- 
Asad rose to power in 1970, the Nusayris began to flock to the urban 
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centers of Syria, seeking employment and education, now available 
thanks to the encouragement and assistance of the predominantly 
Nusayri government of Syria. 9 

The origin of the Nusayris is the subject of speculation among 
historians. Some believe that the Nusayris are descendants of the 
Nazerini mentioned by Pliny in his History (5:23), when he wrote, 
“Hollow Syria contains the town of Qalat al-Mudiq separated by the 
river Marsyas from the tetrachy of the Nazerini.” 10 

In his Syriac Chronography, the Syrian Maphrian of the East, Bar 
Hebraeus (d. 1286), includes a chapter entitled “The History of Those 
who are Called Nusiraye.” 11 He ascribes the name Nusiraye to an old 
man who appeared in the year a.d. 891 in the country of Aqula (al-Kufa, 
in southern Iraq), in a village called Nasariah. 11 In his Tarikh Mukhtasar 
al-Duwal (compendium of the history of dynasties), written in Arabic, 
Bar Hebraeus mentions a village called Nasrana, from which came a 
certain Abu al-Faraj Ibn Uthman, who belonged to the extremist sect of 
al-Qaramita (Carmatians). And in a third place, Bar Hebraeus mentions 
the Nusayriyya as an extremist Shiite sect. 12 Silvestre de Sacy, who 
produced Bar Hebraeus’ statements about Nasariah and Nasrana, seems 
at first to be convinced that the name of the Nusayris derives from the 
village of Nasraiah or Nasrana, where their alleged founder lived. But 
after further contemplation, de Sacy seems uncertain of this explana- 
tion. 13 

Other writers, like Wolff maintain that the name Nusayris is a 
diminutive of the Arabic word of Nasara (Christians), and that Nusayris 
means “little Christians.” Wolff reasons that the adversaries of the 
Nusayris contemptuously called them by this name because of their 
many Christian rituals and practices. 14 Ernest Renan likewise maintains 
that Nusayris is a diminutive of Nasara. 15 

The Nusayri writer Muhammad Ghalib al-Tawil maintains that the 
name Nusayris derives from jabal al-Nusayra (the Nusayra Mountain), 
where they live. 16 Another writer, Hashim Uthman, avers that the name 
of this mountain is Nazare, and it was so called by the Crusaders when 
they invaded Syria in the eleventh century. 17 This is not so; in 1099, when 
the Crusaders marched through Syria on their way to Jerusalem, they 
found Nusayris already living on the mountain called Jabal al-Nusayriyya 
(the Nusayris’ Mountain), side by side with the Ismailis and the Druzes. 18 
According to a Druze source, the Nusayris were once part of the Druze 
sect, later splitting off from it. The Druze catechism, probably originat- 
ing in the eleventh century, speaks of the Nusayris as having been one 
with the Unitarian Druzes before separating themselves through the 
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effort of a certain rector called al-Nusayri. Question forty-four of the 
catechism asks: “How did the Nusayris separate themselves from the 
Muwahhidun [Unitarians, as the Druzes called themselves] and abandon 
the Unitarian religion?” Answer: “They became separated when al- 
Nusayri called them to do so. Al-Nusayri claimed to be the servant of 
our lord, the commander of the faithful [Ali] . He denied the divinity of 
our Lord al-Hakim {reigned 996-1021), the Fatimi caliph deified by the 
Druzes] and professed the divinity of Ali Ibn Ali Talib. He said that the 
Deity had manifested himself successively in the twelve Imams of the 
family of the Prophet, and that he had disappeared after having man- 
ifested himself in Muhammad the Mahdi, the Qaim [twelfth Imam].” 19 
From this statement we learn that the name of the sect dates back to the 
late tenth or early eleventh century, and that the founder of the sect was a 
certain Nusayri, who, despite the discrepancy of the dates, was most 
likely Muhammad Ibn Nusayr. 

The Nusayr, accepted among contemporary historians as the 
source of the name Nusayris, was a Persian by origin whose full name 
was Muhammad Ibn Nusayr al-Namiri al-Bakri al-Abdi (d. 270/883), 
but who was known also by his agnomen, Abu Shuayb. It is said that 
Muhammad Ibn Nusayr, may have been born in Khuzistan or al-Basra, 
Iraq. Through his association with the Arab tribe of the Banu al-Namir, 
he came to be known as al-Namiri. He lived in the city of Samarra, Iraq, 
where the eleventh Imam al-Askari lived at the same time. 20 According 
to Louis Massignon, the members of the sect used the name Nusayris 
from the time of al-Khasibi (d. 346/957), having previously been called 
Namiriyya. 21 

In Kitab al-Mashyakha (Manual for shaykhs), Muhammad Ibn 
Nusayr is described as the “door” to the eleventh Shiite Imam, al-Hasan 
al-Askari (d. 873). A substantial portion of this manuscript was translated 
by Rev. Samuel Lyde and incorporated into his book, Asian Mystery 
(London, I860). 22 

In his book Kitab al-Dala’il was al-Masa’il, still in manuscript form, 
an early Nusayri writer, al-Maymun Ibn Qasim al-Tabarani (d. 426/1 034), 
relates a tradition in which the eleventh Imam al-Askari is reported to 
have said, “Muhammad Ibn Nusayr is my light, my door, and my proof 
against mankind. Whatever he related of me is true.” 23 

In his Munazara (debate), the Nusayri Shaykh Yusuf Ibn al-Ajuz al- 
Halabi, known as al-Nashshabi, states that Muhammad Ibn Nusayr is 
“the door of God after whom there is no other door. He became the door 
after the ghayba (occultation) of our Lord Muhammad [the Mahdi, the 
last of the twelve Imams].” 24 
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Muhammad Ibn Nusayr also appears as the door to the Imam al- 
Hasan al-Askari in Kitab al-Majmu, the most important source of infor- 
mation about the doctrines of the Nusayris. Sulayman al-Adani, a 
Nusayri convert to Christianity burned alive for his apostasy by leaders 
of his sect, first presented this work in his Kitab al-Bakura al-Sulaymatiiyya 
(published in Beirut without a date, although many writers give 1863 as 
the date of its publication). Kitab al-Majmu contains sixteen chapters 
delineating the various doctrines of the Nusayris. Commenting on the 
fourth chapter, al-Adani leaves no room for doubt that the religion of the 
Nusayris originated with Muhammad Ibn Nusayr. 25 The identification 
of the Nusayris with Muhammad Ibn Nusayr is also affirmed by Shaykh 
Isa Suud, a former Nusayri judge ofLatakia. Writing in 1930, Suud states 
that the name of the Nusayris derives from that of Abu Shuayb Muham- 
mad Ibn Nusayr, the “door” to the Imam al-Hasan al-Askari. However, 
Suud attempts to project the Nusayris as a genuine Shiite sect originating 
with the Imam Ali. 26 

Writers from Ibn Nusayr’s own era have noted that his teachings put 
him outside the mainstream of Shiite belief, however. According to the 
tenth-century writer Saad Ibn Abd Allah al-Qummi al-Ashari, Ibn 
Nusayr claimed not only that he was a prophet but that the tenth Imam, 
Ali al-Hadi, had appointed him as an apostle, entrusting him with the 
delivery of the message of the divine authority of the Imams. Al-Ashari 
also states that after the death of Ali al-Hadi in 868, Ibn Nusayr became 
associated with his son, the eleventh Imam al-Askari, and preached al- 
Askari’s divinity. Ibn Nusayr also allowed marriage between relatives 
forbidden to marry under Islamic law, and considered homosexuality to 
be not only lawful, but one of the pleasures permitted by God, an attitude 
al-Ashari deplored. 27 Another tenth-century Shiite writer, Abu Muham- 
mad al-Hasan al-Nawbakhti, seems to have used al-Ashari’s book as a 
source, for he gives the same account, adding only that Ibn Nusayr also 
preached metempsychosis. 28 Yet a tenth-century Shiite, Abu Amr al- 
Kashshi, notes in his Ma’rifat Akhbar al-Rijal the existence of a sect 
proclaiming the prophethood of Muhammad Ibn Nusayr al-Namiri, 
who in turn preached the divinity of the Imam al-Askari. This was 
against al-Askari’s wishes; al-Kashshi produced a letter written by al- 
Askari to a follower, totally renouncing Ibn Nusayr and his teachings. 29 

Al-Kashshi’s statement is significant, for it indicates that by the end 
of the tenth century, there was a well-established sect (although al- 
Kashshi does not give its name) that followed Ibn Nusayr as a prophet. 
The modern Iraqi writer Kamil Mustafa al-Shaibi confirms this, assert- 
ing that a group of Shiites broke away in the time of the tenth Imam Ali 
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al-Hadi, upholding Ali al-Hadi’s imamate and proclaiming Muhammad 
Ibn Nusayr al-Namiri as a prophet. Al-Shaibi calls Ibn Nusayr the 
founder of the Nusayri sect. He says Ibn Nusayr preached the divinity of 
the Imams, but was lax in the application of religious duties. 30 

Another Shiite writer, Abujafar al-Tusi (d.460/1067), states in his 
al-Ghayba that when the eleventh Imam died, Muhammad Ibn Nusayr 
claimed that he had become the “door” to the twelfth Imam, al-Mahdi. 31 
The same assertion is repeated by Abu Mansur al-Tabarsi (d. 620/1223) in 
his Ihtijaj, 3,2 and by Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli (d. 726/1325) in his al- 
Rijal . 33 

The contemporary Shiite writer Shaykh Muhammad Hasan al- 
Zayn al-Amili discusses the Nusayris as a sect in his book al-Shi’a ji al- 
Tarikh. He states that al-Nusayriyya are the followers of Muhammad Ibn 
Nusayr, himself a follower of the Imam al-Hasan al-Askari. Upon the 
death of al-Askari, Ibn Nusayr claimed to be the agent of the son of al- 
Askari, the twelfth Imam, al-Mahdi. Al-Amili also mentions that al- 
Askari renounced and condemned Ibn Nusayr in his lifetime. 34 

It is significant that al-Amili uses the term al-Nusayriyya, the 
traditional name of the sect, rather than al-Alawiyyun, which is a recent 
appellation. The Shiite sources cited above, however, refer to this sect not 
as al-Nusayriyya but as al-Namiriyya, a name taken from al-Namiri, one 
of the most popular eponyms of Muhammad Ibn Nusayr. Turning to 
Sunnite sources, we find that some writers, like Abu al-Hasan al-Ashari 
(d. 324/935) in his Maqalat al-Islatniyyin, and Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi 
(d. 429/1037) in his al-Farq bayn al-Firaq, use the term Namiriyya for this 
sect. 35 The Sunnite writer al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153), however, uses 
the name Nusayriyya to distinguish this sect from another heterodox 
sect, the Ishaqiyya, founded by Ishaq al-Ahmar. 36 

Al-Shahraslani states that these two sects asserted that a spiritual 
appearance in a material body cannot be denied, since Gabriel appeared in 
a figure of a man, and Satan in the figure of an animal. In the same way, 
they argued, God appeared in the form of persons. After the apostle of 
God (Muhammad), they believed, there is no person more illustrious 
than Ali, and after him, his sons (the Imams); the Divine Truth appeared 
in their form, spoke by their tongue, and handled with their hands. For 
this reason, the Nusayris and the Ishaqis both ascribe divinity to the 
Imams. Al-Shahrastani notes, however, that while the Nusayris stress the 
divine being of the Imams, the Ishaqis emphasize that, being divine, Ali 
should be a partner to Muhammad in the divine office of the Proph- 
ethood. 37 

Like al-Shahrastani, the Andalusian writer Abu Muhammad Ali 
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Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1065), uses the name al-Nusayriyya for the sect under 
discussion. Ibn Hazm seems to be familiar with the Nusayriyya as a sect 
whose members triumphed over the Jordanian army in Syria and cap- 
tured Tiberius “in this our time.” He quotes the Nusayris as saying that 
Abd al-Rahman Ibn Muljam, the murderer of the Imam Ali, will be the 
most excellent and noblest of all the people of the earth in the next life 
because, by killing Ali, he released his divinity from the darkness of his 
body. Ibn Hazm asserts that such a belief is sheer lunacy and utter 
blasphemy. 38 

From the foregoing evidence, we may deduce that the name al- 
Nusayriyya was not used as the proper name of this sect until the tenth 
century, and that prior to that time the sect was referred to as al- 
Namiriyya. In the thirteenth century Bar Hebraeus, already quoted, and 
Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328), who issued a juristic opinion against the 
Nusayris as a heterodox sect, spoke of al-Nusayriyya as a sect. However, 
both Bar Hebraeus and Ibn Taymiyya seem to have confused the 
Nusayris with another heterodox Shiite group, the Qaramita (Carma- 
tians). 39 A contemporary of Ibn Taymiyya, Abu al-Fida (d. 1331), also 
seems to have confused the Nusayris with the Qaramita. 40 

Modern writers offer no additional information about the origin of 
the Nusayris. They seem to reach the same conclusion held by ancient 
writers: that the Nusayris are Ghulat (extremist Shiites) whose sect was 
founded by Muhammad Ibn Nusayr in the ninth century. Thus, the 
Nusayris are one of the oldest of the Ghulat Shiite sects, and the name 
Alawiyyun, which they apply to themselves at present, is quite recent, 
dating back only to the 1920s. 41 

Most of our information about Ibn Nusayr and his teaching derives 
from what others wrote about him, for he left no written record or 
formulation of his creed. What is clearly known is that he lived in the city 
of Samarra, Iraq, and was a contemporary of the Imam al-Hasan al- 
Askan, and that after the concealment of the twelfth Imam al-Mahdi, Ibn 
Nusayr claimed to be the Imam and declared that his love for Ahl al-Bayt 
(the family of the Prophet) led him to deify the Imams. After his death, 
Ibn Nusayr was succeeded as the “door” to the Imams by Muhammad 
Ibn Jundub, about whom not much is known. Ibn Jundub was succeeded 
by Abu Muhammad Abd Allah al-Jannan al-Junbulani (d. 287/900), also 
known as al-Farisi (the Persian), from the town of Junbula, between al- 
Kufa and Wasit in southern Iraq. From a reference in Kitab al-Mashyakha , 
we learn that al-Junbulani was an ascetic and the teacher of al-Khasibi, a 
very important figure in the history of the Nusayri sect. Al-Junbulani 
founded a new Sufi order, al-Junbulaniyya, named after him. He went to 
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Egypt, where he met al-Khasibi, who became his follower. He then 
returned to Junbula accompanied by al-Khasibi, to whom he taught 
Islamic jurisprudence, philosophy, astrology, astronomy, and other sci- 
ences known at that time. 42 

After the death of al-Junbulani, the leadership of the Nusayri sect 
was assumed by Abu Abd Allah al-Husayn Ibn-Hamdan al-Khasibi (d. 
346/957), who is highly honored by the Nusayris for unifying the sect 
and consolidating their teachings. The Nusayri writer Muhammad 
Ghalib al-Tawil describes al-Khasibi as “the great Alawi.” 43 An active 
missionary, al-Khasibi established two Nusayri religious centers in 
Baghdad and Aleppo and left several books, including Kitab-al-Hidaya al- 
Kubra (The book of great guidance). 44 He is considered one of the leading 
Nusayri jurists who received “divine” knowledge through a chain of 
authorities dating back to Ali. Al-Khasibi is further credited with propa- 
gating the Nusayri religion in all lands. 45 

Al-Khasibi’s importance pervades Nusayri rituals and texts. In the 
third Nusayri Quddas (mass), called the Quddas al-Azan (the mass of 
calling the people to prayer), the muezzin, after proclaiming that his 
religion (the Nusayri religion) has been established for eternity, that there 
is no god but God who is Ali, and that there is no Bab (door) but Salman 
al-Farisi, goes on to say that “there is no lord but my lord, our Shaykh al- 
Husayn Ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi. He is the ship of safety, the very essence 
of life. Come to prayer, come to success, O faithful ones.” 46 Likewise, 
the ninety-eighth question of the Nusayris’ Kitab Ta’lim al-Diyana al- 
Nusayriyya [catechism] asks, “Which of the shaykhs spread our faith in all 
lands?” The answer is, “Abu Abd Allah al-Husayn Ibn Hamdan [al- 
Khasibi].” 47 

Jesus Christ occupies a prominent place in al-Khasibi’s teaching. 
Al-Khasibi held that Christ was each of the Old Testament prophets 
beginning with Adam, the Islamic figure al-Khadir, and Muhammad. In 
brief, Christ was every one of the prophets who came to this world. 
Christ was likewise Socrates, Plato, Galen, Nero, and many Persian and 
pre-Islamic Arab sages, including Luai, Kilab, Abd Manaf, and Hashim, 
ancestors of the Prophet Muhammad. Moreover, al-Khasibi taught that 
the mothers of former prophets and their wives, except for the wives of 
Noah and Lot, were incarnations of Salman al-Farisi, as were the Queen 
of Sheba and the wife of Potiphar. Salman al-Farisi also appeared, accord- 
ing to al-Khasibi, in inanimate objects and beasts, like the one supposed 
to have killed Joseph, the son of Jacob. He appeared as an ant, in winged 
form as a crow, and in other forms. Al-Khasibi further taught that Ali Ibn 
Abi Talib was incarnate in Abel, Seth, Joseph, Joshua, Asaf, Simon Peter, 
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Aristotle, and Hermes, and in certain wild animals, including the dog of 
the companions of Ahl al-Kahf (people of the cave), the camel of Salih (a 
pre-Islamic soothsayer), and the sacrificial cow of Moses. 48 

From Sulayman al-Adani, a Nusayri convert to Christianity, we 
learn that as an active missionary, al-Khasibi had fifty-one disciples, of 
whom the most famous were Muhammud Ibn Ali al-Jilli, Ali Ibn Isa al- 
Jisn, and al-Qutni. Al-Adani states that any Nusayri who traces his 
genealogy to one of these men is considered a “brother” of al-Khasibi. 49 
It is from this al-Khasibi that the Nusayris also call themselves [Taifat]al- 
Khasihiyya (the Khasibiyya sect). 50 They call their religion diyanat al- 
Khasibi (the religion of al-Khasibi). 51 Question ninety-nine of their cate- 
chism asks, “Why do we bear the name of Khasibiyya?” The answer is, 
“Because we follow the teaching of our shaykh, Abu Abd Allah Ibn 
Hamdan al-Khasibi.” 52 We have seen earlier that according to Massig- 
non, the sect was also called Nusayri in the time of al-Khasibi. 

To spread his teaching, al-Khasibi traveled extensively in Persia and 
Syria and settled in Aleppo, which in the tenth century was under the 
Shiite dynasty of the Hamdanis. According to Nusayri authorities, al- 
Khasibi won the favor of the Hamdani ruler Sayf al-Dawla (reigned 944— 
967), who helped him to propagate his teaching. In Aleppo he wrote 
Kitab al-Hidaya al-Kubra, dedicated to Sayf al-Dawla. Making Aleppo the 
center of his activity, al-Khasibi sent his disciples to Persia, Iraq, Egypt, 
and surrounding areas to spread his teachings. His disciples in Iraq were 
the Shiite Buwayhis, who ruled Baghdad from 945 to 1055, when they 
were overthrown by the Seljuk Turkish Sultan Tughril. The Shiite Fatimi 
sultans of Egypt were also among his disciples. To his disciples, al- 
Khasibi was erudite and deeply religious. Because of his extensive reli- 
gious knowledge, he was called Shaykh al-Din (the spiritual authority of 
religion). After a long and eventful life, al-Khasibi died in Aleppo, where 
his tomb is inscribed with the name Shaykh Yabraq. It has become a holy 
shrine visited by many people. 53 

According to Sulayman al-Adani, the Nusayri religion began with 
Muhammad Ibn Nusayr, who was succeeded by Ibn Jundub, who, in 
turn, was succeeded by al-Junbulani who was succeeded by al-Husayn 
Ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi, so esteemed by the Nusayris that they consider 
him “superior to all his successors.” 54 He is the one who perfected their 
prayers and taught far and wide in many countries. But, al-Adani goes on 
to say, al-Khasibi was not successful in winning coverts to his religious 
ideas. 

To show his disappointment with the Syrians, who did not respond 
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to his preaching, he satirized them in some of his poems, saying, “I 
dislike to stay in the land of al-Sham (Syria), may the curse of the Lord of 
all creatures rest upon them.” 55 From Syria al-Khasibi journeyed to 
Baghdad, where he taught in public, but the governor of the city arrested 
him and threw him into prison. He managed to escape by night, claiming 
that Christ had delivered him from his captors, and that Christ was none 
other than Muhammad. According to Bar Hebraeus in his Chronography, 
al-Khasibi (who is not mentioned by name) escaped through the efforts 
of the jailer’s maid, who felt sorry for him. When the jailer was deep in 
sleep, she stole the keys of the cell from him, opened the gate, let al- 
Khasibi out, and returned the keys to their place. When the jailer awoke 
and saw the prisoner had escaped, he spread the rumor that an angel had 
delivered him, in order to escape the governor’s wrath. When al-Khasibi 
heard the tale of this “miracle,” he became more resolute than ever in 
spreading his teachings. 56 

Bar Hebraeus repeats this same story in his Tarikh Mukhtasar al- 
Duwal (History of dynasties), relating it this time as the tale of a certain 
poor man who came from Khuzistan [Arabistan] in southwest Iran. This 
man went to Sawad al-Kufa in southern Iraq and, according to Bar 
Hebraeus, founded the Qaramita (Carmatians), another extremist Shiite 
group. 57 Apparently the stories told by Bar Hebraeus in his Chronography 
about the founder of the Nusayris and in Tarikh Mukhtasar al-Duwal 
about the founder of the Qaramita are related to stories related by either 
Jirjis Ibn al-Amid, called al-Makin (d. 1273), or Abu al-Fida (d. 1331) 
regarding the founder of the Qaramita. 5 ® From the accounts of these 
writers, we may gain the impression that the Qaramita and the Nusayris 
are one and the same sect. De Sacy concludes that the Qaramita are no 
different from the Nusayris because both sects are closely related with the 
Ismailis, and because information in Druze books about the doctrines of 
the Nusayris proves that these doctrines are identical with those of the 
Ismailis. 59 There is a great deal of truth in de Sacy’s statement that the 
Nusayris were related to the Ismailis. Such a relationship is suggested by 
the effort made to unite the Nusayris and the Ismailis. The Nusayri 
writer Muhammad Ghalib al-Tawil states that after the death of al- 
Junbulani in 287/900, the Ismailis and the Nusayris, whom he calls 
Alawis, called an important religious meeting in the city of Ana near the 
Iraqi-Syrian border, attended by two representatives each from Baghdad, 
Ana, Aleppo, Latakia, andjabal al-Nusayriyya (the Nusayris’ Mountain). 
The purpose of the meeting was to unite the Alawis [Nusayris] with the 
Ismailis, but its result, says al-Tawil, was more disagreement and greater 
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alienation between the two sects. 60 From this account we may infer that, 
since the Ismailis were the older sect, the Nusayris were an offshoot of 
the Ismailis. 

While there is no evidence that the Nusayris and the Qaramita are 
identical, they do share common practices, such as prostrating them- 
selves fifty times a day while praying, holding one-fifth of their property 
at the disposal of their brethren, and celebrating the feasts of the Mihrajan 
and Nawruz. 61 It is noteworthy, however, that Shaykh Isa Suud, former 
Nusayri Judge of Latakia, rejects the stories about al-Khasibi and the 
association of the Nusayris with the Qaramita. He blames these stories 
on their authors, who, “because of ignorance of the true history of the 
Nusayris, wrote such fables, which have no shadow of reality. ” However, 
Suud produces poetry composed by al-Khasibi while in prison in 
Baghdad, lamenting the fact that he was thrown into jail because he was 
accused of being a Qarmati (Carmatian), which indicates that there is 
some truth in associating al-Khasibi with the Qaramita. 62 

Among his many accomplishments, al-Khasibi established two 
religious centers — one in Baghdad, which he entrusted to his representa- 
tive, Ali al-Jisri (whose epithet derives from Jisr [bridge] because of his 
position as the supervisor of bridges in Baghdad), and the other in 
Aleppo, operated by his agent, Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Jilli, from Jilliyya, 
near Antioch. 

According to Muhammad Ghalib al-Tawil, al-Khasibi’s main goal 
was to win people over from all creeds to the Junbulaniyya order, 
founded by his master, al-Junbulani. Al-Tawil goes on to say that Mus- 
lims, Christians, Jews, Byzantines, and Turks joined the Junbulaniyya 
order and formed the sect now called the Alawis, or Nusayris. Certainly 
this is a very significant testimony about the origin of the Nusayri sect, 
especially in that it comes from a member of that sect. Also noteworthy 
is al-Tawil’s statement that al-Junbulani was born in 235/849 and died in 
287/900. We can be quite sure that the Nusayris were already an estab- 
lished sect in the ninth century, 63 but they were known as Namiriyya and 
Junbulaniyya rather than Nusayris. In the tenth century, they were called 
Khasibiyya, after al-Khasibi, as well as Nusayris. 
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6"7Qhe Nusayri center in Baghdad was eventually destroyed, together 
with other institutions, when the armies of the Mongol Hulago 
ransacked Baghdad in 1258. The center in Aleppo, after al-Khasibi died, 
continued under the leadership of Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Jilli, who was in 
turn succeeded by the prominent Nusayri, Abu Said al-Maymun Ibn 
Qasim al-Tabarani (d. 426/1034). Born in Tiberius, Palestine, in 968 
(hence Tabarani), al-Tabarani was a more prolific writer than al-Khasibi 
and a distinguished Nusayri leader. Among his books was Kitab Majmu 
al-A’yad (Book of Feasts), which describes, among other festivals, the 
celebrations of Christmas and Nawruz (Persian New Year). 1 

Constant warfare and turmoil forced al-Tabarani to move his head- 
quarters in 1031 to Latakia, where three years later he died and was 
buried. During his stay in Latakia, a conflict over religious matters arose 
between his sect and the Ishaqiyya, whom we have already mentioned as 
an extremist Shiite sect sharing with the Nusayris the concept of the 
apotheosis of Ali. The Ishaqiyya derive their name from Abu Yaqub 
Ishaq (Isaac), nicknamed al-Ahmar (the red one), who, like Muhammad 
Ibn Nusayr, was a follower of the eleventh Imam, al-Hasan al-Askari, 
Like Ibn Nusayr, Ishaq al-Ahmar claimed to be the “door” to al-Askari, 
and he made additions to the dogma regarding the Imams. 2 

In the time of al-Tabarani, a certain leader of the Ishaqiyya, Ismail 
Ibn Khallad of Balbak, nicknamed Abu Dhuhayba (from dhahab, gold) 
because of his wealth, made Jabala, south of Latakia, the headquarters of 
his sect. According to al-Tawil, there were no real doctrinal differences 
between al-Tabarani and Abu Dhuhayba,” the Nusayriyya and the Isha- 
qiyya shared the extreme beliefs related by al-Shahrastani. However, al- 
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Tawil says that while al-Tabarani was known for his piety and poverty, 
Abu Dhuhayba was known for his wealth. 3 

Taking advantage of the piety of al-Tabarani, the ambitious Abu 
Dhuhayba moved his headquarters to Latakia, probably in the same year 
as al-Tabarani. We are informed by al-Tawil that at Latakia, Abu 
Dhuhayba began to antagonize and pressure the Nusayris. Had it not 
been for the Nusayri people of the Banu Hilal, who rushed to help their 
brethren, Abu Dhuhayba would have destroyed the Nusayris. When the 
Banu Hilal arrived in Latakia, Abu Dhuhayba escaped to Antioch. The 
Nusayri Diyab Abu Ghanim chief of the Banu Zughba, chased Abu 
Dhuhayba from place to place with eighty horsemen until finally they 
found him near Latakia. Abu Ghanim took him by surprise, kicked him 
with his stirrup, and killed him. Abu Dhuhayba was buried in Latakia, 
where his tomb is well known among the people of the city as the tomb 
of Shay kh Qarash. 4 

Al-Tabarani is so esteemed by the Nusayris that the third chapter of 
Kitab al-Majmu is entitled “The Canonization of Abu Said.” This can- 
onization, a kind of holy supplication addressed to their god, Ali Ibn Abi 
Talib, also “calls to mind the presence of the most illustrious, the most 
valiant, the lusty, the God-fearing possessor of divine knowledge, Abu 
Said, who avenged himself with his own hand on the head of Abu 
Dhuhayba, may the curse of God rest upon him.” 5 

Al-Tabarani was the last religious leader to keep the whole Nusayri 
community united. From al-Tawil we learn that after al-Tabarani’s death, 
the Nusayri community split into different factions ruled by independent 
shaykhs. 6 They remain today as they have been for centuries: a tribalistic 
people with a closed society. Like other persecuted minority religious 
groups (e.g., the Mormons in the United States in the nineteenth cen- 
tury), they sought a haven from their oppressors, settling in the fastness 
of the rugged mountain of Bargylus or al-Lukam, which bears their 
name, jabal al-Nusayriyya. As noted earlier, al-Khasibi was highly fa- 
vored by the Shiite Hamdanis, princes who ruled Aleppo from 944 to 
1003; since they were Shiites, it was to be expected that they should 
support and sanction his teachings. Yet there is no evidence that the 
Nusayris gained any power within the Hamdani state. As extremist 
Shiites, the Nusayris were most likely detested by the Hamdanis, moder- 
ate Twelver Shiites who rejected the deification of Ali and the Imams. It is 
because of their extreme Shiite beliefs that the Nusayris retreated to the 
mountainous regions of northwestern Syria, where they could live in 
isolation, unmolested. 

It was in this self-imposed isolation that the Nusayris finally de- 
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veloped their own syncretic religious system. As a closed society they 
acquired what may be called an inferiority complex, regarding them- 
selves as a forlorn and despised people. Yet, like the children of Israel, 
they claimed to be a “chosen people.” 7 They were in constant fear of the 
Sunnites, whom they considered their worst oppressors. Munir al-Sharif, 
who has studied the life and conditions of the Nusayris (whom he calls 
Alawis), states that they transmit from generation to generation the 
stories of the Sunnites’ persecution of their people. Therefore, says al- 
Sharif, if an Alawi (Nusayri) knows that you are a Sunnite, he will not be 
as candid with you as he would be with a Christian, for the latter, like 
he, is weak and oppressed. 8 

This history of persecution made the Nusayris hate the Sunnites 
and pray for the destruction of Muslim rulers. To the Nusayris, the 
Muslims are an accursed people; they believe that when Muslim chiefs 
die, their souls assume the bodily form of asses. 9 The Nusayris’ hatred of 
the Muslims and the fact that they are considered heretics, caused the 
prominent Sunnite learned man, Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328), to issue a 
juristic opinion not only condemning the Nusayris as infidels who 
should be totally shunned by the Muslims, but also declaring that their 
property and blood may be lawfully taken by the Muslims unless they 
show repentance. 10 

When the Crusaders swept through Syria in 1097, so we are told by 
Bar Hebraeus, they went to Mount Lebanon and killed a great number of 
Nusayris. 11 But it seems that when the Crusaders learned that the 
Nusayris were not a truly Muslim sect, they became tolerant towards 
them. This explains Ibn Taymiyya’s statement that the Syrian coast, 
where the Nusayris lived, was captured by the Crusaders with their 
cooperation. 12 For the services they rendered to the Crusaders, the 
Nusayris were able to regain. most of their castles, which had been 
captured by the Ismailis in 1071. 13 The Ismailis remained powerful in the 
southern part of the Nusayri territory, however. It is strange that we do 
not hear as much about the Nusayris in Muslim chronicles as we do 
about the more powerful Ismailis and Qaramita. Perhaps because the 
Nusayris had religious beliefs in common with the Ismailis and had lived 
among the Qaramita, Muslim authors confused them with these sects. 14 
The fact remains that the Nusayris remained subject to the Muslims, 
Crusaders, and the Assassins [Ismailis], who were the absolute rulers 
of several castles, including those of Qadmus and Masyaf in the southern 
part of the Nusayris’ country. Meantime, the Kurds, who had moved 
into Nusayri territory, allied themselves with the Ismailis and began to 
challenge the very existence of the Nusayris. Faced with both Kurds and 
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Ismailis, the Nusayris delegated two men, Shaykh Muhammad of 
Banyas and Shaykh Ali al-Khayyat, to ask Shaykh Hasan al-Makzun (d. 
1220), Prince of Sinjar in northern Iraq, to rush to their aid. Al-Makzun 
responded. In 617/1120, he marched with a force of twenty-five thou- 
sand men against the Nusayri territory but his campaign ended in failure. 
Learning that al-Makzun had arrived in the Nusayri territory, the Kurds 
and their allies congregated at Masyaf, and attacked his forces at night, 
defeating them. Al-Makzun returned to Sinjar. 

Three years later, with a much larger force, and accompanied by 
women and children, al-Makzun marched once more into Nusayri ter- 
ritory. This time, the Ismailis deserted the Kurds and joined the 
Nusayris. Relieved by this defection to his side, al-Makzun drove the 
Kurds to Akkar in the south and returned to the citadel of Abu Qubays, 
which he used as headquarters. The people who accompanied al-Makzun 
became the ancestors of the Nusayri tribes of Haddadiyya, Matawira, 
Muhaliba, Darawisa, Numaylatiyya and the Banu Ali. 15 [Syrian Presi- 
dent Hafiz al-Asad, who belongs to the Numaylatiya branch of the 
Matawira tribe, is, then, of Iraqi origin.] 

After subduing the Kurds and the Ismailis, al-Makzun began to 
regulate the affairs of the Nusayris. He was a pious man and a poet, 
whose poetry is characterized by religious symbolism. He died in 
638/1240 and is buried at Kfarsusa, near Damascus. 16 The followers of 
al-Makzun who hailed from Jabal Sinjar form the Kalazis, or Qamaris 
sect, of the Nusayris. 

In 1258, the Mongol hordes, commanded by Hulago, ransacked 
Baghdad. A Mongol army commanded by the Christian general Kit- 
bugha swept through northern Syria, capturing the major cities, includ- 
ing Hama and Aleppo. 17 Ibn Taymiyya accuses the Nusayris of helping 
the Mongols conquer Syria and handing over the fortresses to the en- 
emies of Islam. 18 When the Egyptian Mamluk Sultan al-Zahir Baybars 
(reigned 1223-77) finally defeated the joint armies of the Mongols and 
the Franks at Ayn Jalut, near Nazareth, on 3 September 1260, the 
Nusayris according to Ibn Taymiyya, considered the triumph of the 
Muslims over the Mongols and the Christians (Franks) the greatest 
calamity. 19 The collaboration of the Nusayris with the Mongols and the 
Franks against Baybars explains why, after his victory, Baybars marched 
against the country of the Nusayris, destroying their castles. He also 
forced them to build mosques and ordered them to return to the religion 
of Islam; they did build mosques, but never worshipped in them and left 
them to decay. 20 The Maghribi traveler Ibn Battuta (d. 1377), who was in 
Syria in 1326 noticed that the mosques that Baybars had forced the 
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Nusayris to build were not only desolate, but had also been used as 
stables for cattle and sheep. Ibn Battuta said that if a stranger were to 
come to the Nusayris, enter a mosque, and call to prayer, they would say 
to him, “Don’t bray, your fodder will come to you.” 21 This shows that, 
like the other extremist Shiites we have discussed, the Nusayris had total 
disregard for Muslim religious duties. 

The most prominent leader of the Nusayris after al-Makzun was 
Shaykh Imarat al-Dawla Hatim al-Tubani (d. 700/1300), from the Had- 
dadin clan, originally from Sinjar. In his time, the Ismailis sought recon- 
ciliation and unity with the Nusayris because, as al-Tawil states, there is 
only one real point of difference between the Ismailis and the Nusayris: 
the number of Imams they accepted. While the Ismailis acknowledge the 
authority of only the first seven Imams, stopping with Ismail, the son of 
Jafar al-Sadiq, the Nusayris uphold the authority of all twelve Imams, 
ending with the disappearing Imam, Muhammad the Mahdi. 22 In all 
other matters of dogma, the Nusayris were no different from the Isma- 
ilis, which supports what has previously been said, that the Nusayris are 
an offshoot of the Ismailis. 23 

The leaders of the Nusayris and the Ismailis met in 690/1291 at 
Safita, southeast of Tartus, but resolved nothing. 24 As we have already 
seen, efforts to unite the two sects had begun at the meeting of Ana 
(287/900), which likewise ended in failure. 

The fall of Baghdad to the Mongols in 1258 brought the end of the 
Abbasid state and caliphate, creating a political vacuum which the 
Mongols could not fill. As long as the Abbasid caliph was in power, he 
was looked upon as a symbol of Islam, at least in its Sunnite form. But 
the power of the Muslims suffered a setback when Hulago, influenced by 
his Christian wife, favored the Christians in Baghdad and Damascus. 
From Ibn al-Futi al-Baghdadi (d. 1323) we learn that when Hulago 
stormed and ravaged Baghdad, putting its inhabitants to the sword, he 
spared the Christians and appointed guards to protect their homes. For 
this reason many Muslims sought refuge with the Christians. 25 Accord- 
ing to Imad al-Din Ibn Kathir (d. 1373), Hulago, before his defeat at Ayn 
Jalut, allowed the Christians to oppress the Muslims and celebrate their 
religious ceremonies openly. 26 He also favored the Jews, bringing some 
from Tiflis and appointing them as executors of Muslim bequests. 27 

Obviously, the Mongols’ toleration of these minorities was meant 
to win over the weaker people, who would then be more willing to serve 
the interests of the conqueror. 28 This state of affairs changed, however, 
when the seventh Mongol Il-khan after Hulago, Ghazan Mahmud 
(reigned 1295-1304) embraced Islam. His inclination toward Shiism is 
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revealed by the fact that he appointed a Shiite as governor of Iraq. He also 
visited the Shiite holy shrines in al-Najaf and Karbala. 29 

We have given this brief account to show that the Mongol rulers 
favored one sect over another, creating religious conflict, political rivalry, 
and intrigue among those men whom they appointed as their ministers. 
Naturally, there was a great deal of violence and bloodshed. 

In this environment of religious and political turmoil, some men, 
driven by ambition, founded new religious sects; others claimed to be the 
Mahdi [the Shiite messiah], appearing after his long concealment to 
restore justice to the world. Ibn Kathir, in a discussion of the Nusayris’ 
attack against the city of Jabala in the year 717/1317, relates the story of a 
certain Nusayri man who claimed to be the Mahdi. 

At this time, according to Ibn Kathir, the Nusayris were in re- 
bellion. Leading the rebels was a man who had at various times claimed 
to be Muhammad the Mahdi, Ali Ibn Ali Talib, and even Muhammad 
Ibn Abd Allah (the prophet of Islam). He declared that the Muslims 
were infidels, and the Nusayris the true believers. He deceived many 
people, who followed him in attacking and pillaging the town of Jabala. 
As they left the ravaged town they cursed the Caliphs Abu Bakr and 
Umar, and shouted, “There is no God but Ali, no veil but Muhammad, 
and no door but Salman.” In their distress, the inhabitants of Jabala cried 
out for help, but no help came. Ibn Kathir goes on to say that this Mahdi 
pretender ordered his men to ravage Muslim places of worship and turn 
them into taverns selling wine. Whenever the Nusayris captured a Mus- 
lim, they commanded him to say, “There is no God but Ali. Worship 
your God Ali, who causes people to live and die, in order to spare your 
blood.” 30 

Ibn Battuta, who arrived in Syria in 1326, gives a similar account of 
this Mahdi pretender. He states that an unknown man rose to promi- 
nence among the Nusayris pretending to be the Mahdi. Promising to rule 
the sect, he divided the land of Syria among his many followers, assign- 
ing them to conquer different parts of the country. When he commanded 
them to go forth, he gave them olive branches, saying, “By these con- 
quer, for they are your authorization.” He ordered his followers to attack 
the Muslims, beginning with the town ofjabala. They stormed the town 
while the inhabitants were at Friday prayers, entering the houses and 
ravishing the women. Some of the rebels were killed by the Nusayris, 
however. 

When news of this Mahdi pretender reached al-Malik al-Nasir 
[Sultan of Egypt, 1310-40], who also controlled Syria, he ordered that 
the Nusayris who had killed the followers of the Mahdi pretender should 
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themselves be put to death. But the Muslims explained that the Nusayri 
farmers were employed to till the land, and if they were killed, the 
Muslims would have no one to raise crops for them. So al-Malik al-Nasir 
revoked his order. 31 

The accounts of Ibn Kathir and Ibn Battuta are significant because 
they reveal that the Nusayris are Ghulat who deify Ali, believing that the 
Prohpet of Islam is only a “veil” of Ali, and who consider Sunnite 
Muslims to be their adversaries. Ibn Kathir, especially, implies that the 
Nusayris are not Muslims, but rather enemies of Islam. We shall elabo- 
rate on this point later. 

From 1317, when the Nusayri Mahdi pretender appeared, until 
1516, when the Ottoman Sultan Selim I, nicknamed “The Grim” (d. 
1520), defeated the last of the Mamluk sultans, Qansawh, at Marj Dabiq 
near Aleppo, the Nusayris’ country remained under the control of the 
Mamluks. The most important occurrence affecting the countries of the 
Middle East, especially Syria and Iraq, during this period was the con- 
quest of the region by another Mongol, Timur Lang (Tamerlane, 
d. 1405). 

In 1392, Timur conquered Iraq and parts of Syria and Turkey. 
Turning back to Syria, he occupied Damascus and Aleppo in 1401. The 
conquered peoples practiced a wide range of religious beliefs; the Mus- 
lims, who formed the majority, included Sunnites, Shiites, and Sufis. To 
consolidate his position, Timur exploited their differences to his own 
advantage. 32 

Since Sufism and the Sufi orders were prevalent in the fourteenth 
century, Timur established strong relations with such paragons of Sufism 
as the Shaykhs Shams al-Din al-Fakhuri, Abu Bakr al-Khawafi, and 
Muhammad Barak, who were considered saints in their time. 33 On their 
part, the Sufis supported Timur, praising his actions as miracles worked 
by divine inspiration. 34 

Timur also attempted to win over the Shiites. As a gesture of his 
support for them, he occupied Damascus to avenge the killing of the 
Imam al-Husayn in 680 by the lieutenants of the Umayyad Caliph Yazid, 
on the premise that Damascus was the capital of the Umayyads. 35 Timur 
is thought by some, including the Nusayri writer al-Tawil, to have been a 
Shiite. Al-Tawil maintains that Timur composed verses containing ideas 
conforming to those of the Junbulamyya tariqa, a Nusayri order. 36 
Whether or not Timur was a devout Shiite or had proclivities toward 
Shiism, the fact remains that he greatly favored and supported the 
Shiites, who gained the upper hand in the Islamic countries under his 
control. 37 
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Timur’s march against Syria led the Nusayris to appeal to the pro- 
Shiite conqueror to avenge them against their enemies, the Sunnites. We 
are informed by al-Tawil that before Timur stormed Damascus, an Alawi 
woman, Durr al-Sadaf, the daughter of Saad al-Ansar (one of the men of 
the Mamluk Sultan al-Zahir), accompanied by forty Alawi virgins, tear- 
fully asked Timur to avenge the family of the Prophet particularly the 
daughters, including al-Husayn’s sister Zaynab, who was taken as a 
captive after his murder to the Umayyad Caliph Yazid in Damascus. 38 

Timur promised Durr al-Sadaf that he would avenge the family of 
the Prophet. She accompanied him to Damascus with forty virgins, 
who sang songs against the Umayyads. When Timur entered Damascus, 
he offered amnesty to its inhabitants and asked them to find him a 
woman from among the dignitaries of the city to be his wife. When a 
maiden was found, he ordered that she be marched naked through the 
city. When the people refused, Timur said to them, “Who, then, gave 
you the right to bring the daughter of the apostle of God uncovered to 
your city?” Then he ordered them killed. 39 What he meant was, who had 
given the right to the Umayyads, in time of the Caliph Yazid, to parade 
the wives and sister of al-Husayn, the grandson of the Prophet of Islam, 
naked through the streets of Damascus? 

Timur’s authority in Syria did not last, however. The country fell 
under the rule of the Mamluks, whose power was finally destroyed in 
turn by the Ottoman Sultan Selim I in 1516, when Syria became an 
Ottoman province. The Ottoman occupation of Syria brought misfor- 
tune to the Nusayris, who had to face oppression by a powerful Sunnite 
enemy. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century witnessed the rise of two 
powers, the Safawis of Persia under Shah Ismail, and the Ottomans under 
Selim I. The two suzerains held opposing religious views. Shah Ismail 
was an avowed Shiite who had established Shiism as the religion of the 
state, by the sword. The Ottoman Sultan Selim was a devout Sunnite 
who feared and loathed the fanatical Shiism of the Persians. The tension 
between the two rulers was exacerbated by the great number of Shiite 
Kizilbash in Turkey who were followers of the Safawi order in Persia. 
The ambitious Shah Ismail intended to extend his hegemony to Turkey 
and, by using his followers in that country, to make it a Shiite satellite of 
Persia. The animosity between Shah Ismail and Sultan Selim I broke into 
open hostilities which culminated at Chaldiran in 1514, with the defeat of 
Shah Ismail. 

As extremist Shiites, the Nusayris obviously were on the side of the 
Safawis. The Ottoman Sultan, who was extremely suspicious of all 
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Shiites, naturally extended this suspicion to the Nusayris. Ottoman 
archives indicate that the Ottoman government took some preventive 
measures against the Nusayris because of their sympathies toward the 
Persians. 40 

After he defeated the Egyptian Mamluk Sultan Muhammad Qan- 
sawh al-Ghawri at Marj Dabiq (1516) and entered Aleppo, Sultan Selim I 
summoned some Sunnite religious men and obtained from them a fatwa 
(juristic opinion) to fight the “infidel Alawis,” or Shiites. He also sum- 
moned the Shiite leaders to his presence, promising to confirm their 
authority over the town people. It is estimated that 9,400 Shiite men 
assembled in Aleppo; all were maliciously murdered by the order of the 
Ottoman Sultan on the sanction of the Sunnite religious leaders. 41 

Many Shiites did escape to the Nusayris’ mountains, where it was 
difficult for Selim’s army to wage war against them. The Turks called 
these Shiites who escaped to the mountains Surek (exiles), which was 
later distorted to Surak [the plural form being Swarik). The part of the 
mountain range where they settled is now called the Surak Mountain, 
and some Nusayris now living in the administrative districts of Sihyun 
(Zion), Umraniyya, and Safita, are called Surak. 42 

When their mountain refuge prevented Sultan Selim I from deci- 
mating the Nusayris, he resorted to a peaceful strategy calculated to 
weaken the Nusayris. He moved more than half a million members of 
Turkish tribes from Anatolia and as far away as Khurasan in Iran, and 
established them in the castles and the most desirable areas of the Nusayri 
territory. Soon these Turkish newcomers had spread all over the Nusayri 
mountains, reaching as far as Latakia and Jabala. They attacked and 
ravaged Latakia, driving its inhabitants to the Mediterranean, where 
some of them drowned. Jabala faced the same disastrous fate. According 
to al-Tawil, “No traces of the Nusayris were left in Latakia except the 
graves of their ancestors.” 43 To this day, the Nusayris remember the 
sufferings inflicted upon them by Sultan Selim I in his effort to eradicate 
their sect. 44 Selim’s strategem of stationing Turks in the Nusayri moun- 
tains failed to achieve this objective, however; in fact, many of the Turks 
from Khurasan, themselves Shiites, were absorbed by the Nusayri tribes. 
Because these Turks were first stationed in the Abu Qubay’s castle, also 
called Qartal, they came to be known as Qaratila; today they are consid- 
ered to be a Nusayri tribe. 45 

It should be pointed out here that the Ismailis, whose relations with 
the Nusayris were most precarious, allied themselves with the Ot- 
tomans, perhaps out of fear of persecution. Though fewer in number, 
they attacked and occupied some of the Nusayri castles in their areas. To 
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please the Ottoman conquerors, they adopted the Ottoman dress, in- 
cluding having their women wear the veil in conformity with Ottoman 
custom. 46 

In 1760, the Nusayris were faced with another misfortune. An 
English physician was killed in the Nusayris’ mountains, and Nusayri 
leaders refused to deliver the murderer to the Ottoman governor, Sul- 
ayman Pasha. Before the murder, Sulayman Pasha had imposed heavy 
taxes on the Nusayris, but had been unable to collect them. Using the 
murder of the English physician as a pretext, he led a large invasion force 
into the Nusayri mountains, killing many of the inhabitants. He captured 
seventy Nusayri leaders and after killing them, had their heads stuffed 
with straw. 47 

In 1807 a conflict broke out between the Nusayris and the Ismailis 
which resulted in a massacre of the Ismailis. In that year, three hundred 
Nusayris were at odds with their religious leaders, and the Ismaili chief 
gave them asylum in his territory. A short while later, while some Ismaili 
men were working in their fields, the Nusayris attacked, killing three 
hundred of them and ravaging their homes. The Nusayris were assisted 
by some of their kinsmen, who had descended from the mountains to 
join them, a fact indicating that the attack was preplanned. When the 
news of the massacre reached the Ottoman governor of Damascus, he 
marched with a force against the perpetrators and killed them. 48 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Nusayri district of 
the Kalbiyya tribe was particularly notorious for its lawlessness. John 
Lewis Burckhardt (d. 1817), who was in Syria between 1809 and 1813, 
states that Berber, the Pasha (governor) of Tripoli, was in the neigh- 
borhood of Latakia, making war against some rebel Anzeyrys 
(Nusayris). 49 Berber was fighting to avenge the killing of a Frenchman, 
Captain Boutin, by the lawless Arabs called Arab al-Mulk. The mur- 
derers had escaped to the Kalbiyya district, and the Kalbiyya Nusayris, 
following what they believed to be a duty not to deliver anyone who had 
sought asylum with them, refused to hand the murderers over to Berber. 
This led Berber to attack the Kalbiyya district and punish the residents 
with marked savagery. During combat with the Kalbiyya, he is said to 
have beheaded seven of their men at one time. The dragoman of the 
English vice-consulate at Latakia told Samuel Lyde that on one of his 
visits to Latakia, Nusayri prisoners were taken out to meet him on the 
road, where Berber beheaded them and had the heads impaled. Berber, a 
Sunnite Muslim, hated the Nusayris, whom he must have considered 
worse than infidels. This dragoman told Lyde that unlike the Jews and 
the Christians, the Nusayris were not considered by Muslims as Ahl al- 
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Kitab (people of the book) under the protection of the Muslims, and that 
according to Islamic law, even their paying of a poll-tax in lieu of 
conversion to Islam is not lawful. They should be put to the sword, and 
their wives and children should be sold into slavery. 50 

To show the traditional hatred harbored by the Sunnite Muslims for 
the Nusayris, the dragoman added that a certain Shaykh Ibrahim al- 
Maghribi (d. 1827) issued a juristic opinion declaring that it was lawful 
for a Musslim to kill a Nusayri or confiscate his property. For this reason, 
the Nusayris curse al-Maghribi’s memory. 51 

In 1832, Ibrahim Pasha, son of Muhammad Ali, viceroy of Egypt 
(reigned 1804-1849), invaded Syria to further the ambition of his father, 
who dreamed of founding an empire in the Middle East. This invasion of 
Syria clearly affected the Nusayris although, according to al-Tawil, 
Nusayri sources are not in agreement about Ibrahim Pasha. Some of 
these sources portray him as a saint, others as a “divine calamity and the 
“worst of God’s creations.” Al-Tawil says that both views are correct, 
although he does not cite the sources by name. It seems that Ibrahim 
Pasha treated the Nusayri leaders as equal to their common subjects. For 
this reason the leaders hated him, while the commoners loved him. 52 
According to Col. Paul Jacquot, many Nusayris refused to support 
Ibrahim Pasha, which prompted him to disarm them, chase them into 
the mountains, destroy their castles, and behead their leaders. 53 Ibrahim 
Pasha even sought the assistance of the Druzes and Maronites in order to 
subjugate the Nusayris. But the Nusayris captured the five hundred 
Druzes whom Ibrahim had sent against them and killed all of them on a 
round rock in Wadi al-Uyun, near al-Murayqib. To this day, this rock is 
called the Blood Rock. 54 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, the Nusayris’ plight was 
decidedly serious. Rev. Samuel Lyde, an English missionary who lived 
among the Nuayris from 1853 to 1859 and established a mission and 
school in the Kalbiyya district, offers nothing but gloom about these 
people, their customs, and their way of life. At the end of his report, 
Lyde comments that even if the reader thinks that his picture of the 
Nusayris is a melancholy one, he may be assured that it is not exagger- 
ated. 55 

Oppressed by the local government and exploited by the shaykhs, 
Nusayris sank to such a low point that their communities were rife with 
violence, robbery, and constant feuds. The Kalbiyya, among whom Lyde 
lived, constantly fought with the Muhaliba. On one occasion, the Kal- 
biyya attacked the Muhaliba, robbing and killing them; their women and 
children accompanied them and participated in the crimes. Lyde says that 
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the women were like demons, encouraging the men and supplying them 
with water. When the fighting ended, the children would steal anything 
they could lay their hands on. Lyde says that on the hill near his house, he 
could see the wife of his servant stretching out her hands to Sultan Jafar 
al-Tayyar, oldest brother of the Imam Ali Ibn Abi Talib, praying for the 
success and safety of her husband, who was on one such marauding 
expedition. 56 

In 1857 there was fighting among the Budeh (people from the 
mountainous part of the Banu All district), the Kalbiyya, and the 
Amamira; the Kalbiyya were victorious. One has only to read the ac- 
count given by the Nusayri writer al-Tawil of the feuds among the 
different Nusayri groups to realize how accurate Lyde is in his assessment 
of the Nusayris’ life. 57 

In 1859, the government sought to burn the houses of the Juhaniyya 
in Latakia, and murders were committed with the connivance of govern- 
ment officials. So many were being killed that the population was 
noticeably decreasing. Brother fought against brother, and both cursed 
their parents, without fear or shame. The Nusayri chiefs themselves 
oppressed their own people, exacting double taxes from the weak and 
powerless. The shaykhs, says Lyde, could not offer moral exhortation to 
the people because they were too busy collecting taxes from them. Under 
these abnormal circumstances, “it is, indeed, melancholy to live under 
such an order of things, in which all the finer and more useful qualities of 
man are repressed, and the deserving and humane must go to the wall. 
Hence, the state of society is a perfect hell upon earth. ” 58 

The Nusayris rebelled against the Ottoman government in the time 
of the Wali (governor) Rashid Pasha in 1866, but the rebellion was 
suppressed; the chief rebels were hanged, and their houses destroyed. Ten 
years of quiet passed before the Nusayris resumed their rebellion against 
the government. A force from Beirut, commanded by Akif Pasha, cap- 
tured the rebels, hanged some, and banished others to Akka. 59 

When Midhat Pasha, the greatest Ottoman reformer, was ap- 
pointed governor of Syria from 1879-80, he held the opinion that the 
Nusayris were rebellious people who should be subdued by force, even 
though he had close friends among the Nusayris, like Hawwash Bey, the 
chief of the Matawira tribe. He changed his mind, however, and, instead 
of using force, attempted to improve the condition of the Nusayris 
through reform. He called a meeting in the city of Hama which was 
attended by five hundred Nusayri dignitaries. He told them that the 
Nusayris should stop rebelling against the government, pay their taxes, 
and respect the military conscription laws. He also told them that the 
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Syrians (who were mostly Sunnites) believed that the Nusayris were 
notorious for their bad behavior, which forced the government to disci- 
pline them. Midhat promised the Nusayris that he would open schools in 
their region, stop oppression by local government officials, and, best of 
all, grant them autonomy. 60 1 

These promises to the Nusayris aroused the indignation of the 
Sunnite dignitaries of Damascus and Hama, and they denounced Midhat 
to Sultan Abd al-Hamid II. The Sultan, who detested and feared Midhat 
for his liberal and democratic ideas, transferred him to Izmir (Smyrna) as 
governor of that province. 61 

It should be pointed out that the Ottoman government imple- 
mented the Millet System, which gave a certain degree of control over 
internal affairs to the different ethnic and religious sects within the 
empire. But since the Nusayris were not regarded by the Ottoman 
government either as Muslims or as dhimmis (like the Jews and Chris- 
tians, who, according to the Islamic laws, were under the protection of 
the Muslims as long as they paid taxes) the Nusayris were not ruled 
according to the Millet System. However, some Ottoman statesmen 
were of the opinion that they were a forlorn and persecuted minority. 62 

One of these statesmen was Diya Bey, the Mutasarrif (provincial 
governor) of Latakia from 1885 to 1892 and one of Sultan Abd al-Hamid 
II’s most obedient servants. In a report to the Sultan, Diya stated, rightly 
or wrongly, that the Nusayris were a tool in the hands of Persia, with 
which they sympathized, and that the presence of American schools 
(founded by missionaries) in some parts of the Nusaryi mountains was 
detrimental to the Ottoman government’s policy. He suggested that these 
schools be replaced by state schools, and that the Nusayris be brought 
into the Islamic religion. 63 

Diya’s report was apparently approved by the Sultan. Diya Bey 
called the Nusayri dignitaries together and had them sign in his presence 
a document proclaiming that they embraced the true religion of Islam, 
and that they had been delegated to sign this document on behalf of all 
the Nusayris. Thereupon, Diya Bey ordered the American schools closed 
(they were poor at best) and about forty state schools were built; there the 
Nusayri children were taught no more than elementary reading. Soon 
after Diya’s death, however, the Nusayris closed these schools and turned 
them into cattle barns. 64 
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The Nusayris 

Under the French Mandate 


tfT*N uring World War I, France and Britain signed the notorious secret 

Sykes-Picot Agreement (1916) which divided Syria, including 
Lebanon, Palestine, and Iraq, among the great powers. In 1919, the 
League of Nations placed Syria under a French mandate which came into 
effect in the next year. Beginning in 1918, the French forces stationed in 
Cilicia, in southern Turkey, moved into parts of Lebanon and Syria, 
including the coastal area of the Nusayri territory. General Gouraud was 
appointed the general commander of the Allied occupation forces in 
Syria and Cilicia, and made Beirut his headquarters. 

In the spring of 1919, the King-Crane Commission was sent by 
U.S. President Wilson to investigate the political aspirations of the Arabs, 
especially those in Syria. The Amir Faysal and his men declared the 
establishment of an Arab state in Syria at Damascus in 1920. This move 
was considered by France an affront to her role as trustee of the Levant. 
On 24 July, a French force defeated a much smaller and badly equipped 
Arab army at Maysalun. King Faysal abdicated the Syrian throne and fled 
Damascus, leaving France the master of Syria. 

On 1 September 1920, General Gouraud divided the French man- 
date territory into four districts: Greater Lebanon, the state of Damascus 
(including the Druze Mountain), the state of Aleppo (including al-Iskan- 
darun, or Alexandretta), and the territory of Latakia (Alawi territory). 1 
At this time, the Nusayris were called Alawis, and their territory, which 
became a “state” on 1 July 1922, was called Dawlat al-Alawiyyin (the 
Alawis state); in 1933 it became the government of Latakia. 2 

The fragmentation of the Syrian population into many ethnic, 
religious, and political groups made it easier for the French to control the 
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country, following the policy of “divide and rule.” Since the urban 
Sunnite Muslims refused to enroll their sons in the army, the French 
authorities encouraged the minority groups, especially the Nusayris, to 
enlist. Thus, following the example of the British levy, the French 
formed Les Troupes Speciales du Levant, consisting mostly of Nusayri 
recruits. Many Nusayris who were poor and could not afford an educa- 
tion for their sons had them join the army to save expenses. Once these 
Nusayris gained high-ranking positions in the army, they encouraged 
their relatives to follow suit. 3 The enrollment of the Nusayris in the army 
during the mandate period was the beginning of their movement toward 
control of the army in the 1950s and 1960s and their ultimate rise to 
political power in 1970. The French even used the military corps of 
minority groups to suppress nationalist insurrections. 4 

There is evidence that many Nusayris cooperated with the French 
authorities in the hope of securing the position of their sect. In a telegram 
sent to General Gouraud, seventy-three Nusayri chiefs, representing a 
great number of tribes, asked for an independent Nusayri union under 
French protection. 5 The writer Munir al-Sharif, a sympathizer with the 
Nusayris, however, claims to have played an active role in convincing the 
Nusayris of the north not to cooperate with the French. Al-Sharif states 
that some Nusayris in the northern part of the territory succumbed to the 
French promises of money, property, and leadership, and unwisely served 
the French, to the detriment of their own people. 6 

Another writer offers a different picture. Yusuf al-Hakim, who 
occupied a cabinet position in the Arab-Syrian government under Faysal 
and was a witness to the events in Syria during and after World War I 
states that the Nusayris were loyal to the French mandate authorities as a 
gesture of gratitude for the care and compassion shown them by the 
French. 7 

Al-Hakim goes on to say that it was to show their loyalty and 
gratitude to the French that the Nusayris did not send a representative to 
the Syrian conference. 8 In 1919, Faysal had suggested to the Arab na- 
tionalists the necessity of holding a conference of representatives from all 
of Syria to emphasize the desire of the Syrians for complete indepen- 
dence. The Arab nationalists, who would accept nothing less than com- 
plete independence, responded, and the Syrian conference met in July, 
1919 9 Thg Nusayns boycotted this conference. Taqi Sharaf al-Din voices 
the opinion that what al-Hakim said about relations between the French 
and the Nusayris is a significant indication of the Nusayris’ antagonism 
toward the Arab liberation movement and the nationalist aspirations of 
the Syrian people. 10 
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Be that as it may, the French authorities soon had to deal with the 
fiercest Nusayri revolt yet against French rule, led by Shaykh Salih 
Ahmad al-Ali (d. 1950). On 15 December 1918, al-Ali called a meeting at 
Nahiyat Badr, in the administrative unit of Tartus, attended by promi- 
nent Nusayri chiefs. He alerted them to the fact that the French had 
already occupied the Syrian coast, with the intention of separating that 
region from the rest of the country. He also told them that as a sign of 
French antagonism to the Arab nationalist movement led by Prince 
Faysal, whose objective was the complete independence of the Arab 
countries, the French authorities were tearing up the flags of the Arab 
rebels. He urged them to revolt and expel the French from Syria. 11 

When the French heard of this meeting, they sent a force from 
Qadmus (home of the Ismailis, who had allied themselves to the French) 
to Badr, to arrest Salih al-Ali. Salih al-Ali and his men met the French 
force at the village of Niha, west of Wadi al-Uyun, and the revolt began 
in earnest. The French force was defeated, leaving behind thirty-five 
casualties. 12 After this victory, al-Ali began to organize the rebels into a 
disciplined military force, fashioned like a regular army with its own 
general command, officers of various ranks, and ordinary soldiers. Some 
Nusayri women supported the army of revolt by supplying water and 
food to the combat troops and replacing the men at work in the fields. 13 
Al-Ali also turned against the Ismailis, attacking them at Qadmus, 
Masyaf, and Nahr al-Khawabi. The French authorities rushed to the 
Ismailis’ aid, however, 14 and attacked al-Ali on 21 February 1919, but 
were defeated for the second time. 

Meantime, the British General Allenby, commander-in-chief of the 
Allied forces in the East, asked Shaykh Salih al-Ali to cease hostilities 
against the French. Al-Ali agreed, on condition that the French forces 
remain only one hour at Badr. When al-Ali withdrew his forces from 
Badr, however, the French broke the condition of his agreement with 
Allenby. As soon as they arrived in Badr, they installed cannons, took up 
their positions, and began shelling the villages of Shaykh Badr and al- 
Rastan. The fighting continued throughout the night, ending in a third 
defeat for the French. After this victory al-Ali turned once more against 
the Ismailis, attacking and plundering the town of Qadmus. He ordered 
his men to search the houses for Ismaili books and manuscripts, which he 
piled up and set fire to in the public square. The Ismailis regained 
Qadmus in a counterattack on 17 April 1920, however. 15 (Commenting 
on the hostilities between the Ismailis and the Nusayris, Col. Paul Jac- 
quot states that they constitute separate entities and religions, yet neither 
is a true Muslim religion.) 16 
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At this time al-Ali was joined by many Nusayri chiefs and promi- 
nent Sunnite Muslims from Latakia, al-Haffa, Tartus, Banyas, and other 
places, despite the fact that the French authorities had destroyed their 
homes and villages. 17 In July 1919, a French force attacked the rebel 
positions, but al-Ali retaliated by attacking and occupying the villages of 
the Ismailis, the allies of the French, leaving the French no alternative but 
to sue for peace. Al-Ali agreed to peace on certain conditions: that the 
Syrian seacoast be added to the state of Syria: that Nusayri captives be 
released; and the Nusayris be compensated for damages caused to their 
villages and homes by the French army. Thus, peace was concluded 
between the French and al-Ali. But the French were not sincere in their 
deal with al-Ali and violated their peace agreement by occupying and 
burning the village of Kaf al-jaz. Al-Ali counteracted by occupying 
Qadmus from which the French conducted their military operation 
against him. 

On 20 February 1920, al-Ali attacked the city of Tartus, but coun- 
terattacks by the French fleet off the coast caused his forces to retreat. On 
3 April, the French attacked, causing heavy casualties and much damage, 
but Ali’s forces counterattacked and forced the'Trench to withdraw from 
the villages they had been occupying. Meanwhile, a French army com- 
manded by General Gouraud defeated a small, poorly equipped Arab 
army at Maysalun on 24 July 1920, occupied Damascus, and ended the 
shortlived Kingdom of Syria under Faysal. Realizing the gravity of the 
situation, al-Ali attacked the town of Masyaf, which was being held by 
the French and their Ismalili allies. On 29 November 1920, General 
Gouraud sent an expedition against al-Ali near the village of Ayn Qadib, 
east of Qadmus, but to no avail. The French forces entered Shaykh Badr 
without resistance and arrested some Nusayri leaders, jailing some and 
hanging the others, but al-Ali escaped with his forces to the north. The 
French gave chase; on 15 June 1921, a great French force attacked and 
overran his positions in the north, but failed to capture al-Ali, who went 
into hiding. A court-martial was convened, and sentenced al-Ali to death 
in absentia. The French authorities also offered one-hundred-thousand 
francs as a reward in exchange for information leading to his capture, but 
this also was to no avail. 

When the French authorities gave up hope of finding al-Ali, Gen- 
eral Gouraud issued an edict pardoning him and had it distributed to the 
people by plane. Finally, after hiding out for a year, al-Ali surrendered to 
the French General Billote. When Billote asked why he had surrendered, 
al-Ali answered, “By God, if I had only ten armed men left to fight, I 
would not have quit.” Al-Ali died at his home on 13 April 1950. 18 
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Shaykh Ahmad Salih al-Ali’s campaign was the first revolt against 
French imperialism in Syria, but some Arab writers do not see it in that 
light. Taqi Sharaf al-Din maintains that the revolt of al-Ali, which the 
Nusayris use to justify their present antagonism to the Arab nationalist 
movement, was not a reaction to the French occupation of the Syrian 
coast, although its interaction with other revolts, especially in the cities of 
the Syrian coast, gave it the resemblance of a nationalist revolt against 
French imperialism. “After all,” says al-Din, “the Nusayris are not ‘mate- 
rial’ for revolt because, more than any other Syrian group, they sup- 
ported the French forces’ occupation.” 19 In fact, he states, the French 
used the good offices of Nusayri chief, Ahmad al-Hamid, to prevail on 
Shaykh Salih al-Ali to cease hostilities and enter into negotiations with 
them. 20 Al-Din concludes that Salih al-Ali’s revolt was the result of the 
long-standing conflict between the Nusayris and the Ismailis. When the 
Ismailis allied themselves with the French, al-Ali’s attacks were directed 
against the Ismailis, and only incidentally against their French allies. 21 
Al-Din believes that Prince Faysal, some of whose men fought alongside 
al-Ali’s troops, supported the revolt out of fear of the French imperialistic 
design on Syria. In fact, Faysal would ha \fe supported anyone who 
revolted against French imperialism. Faysal appointed al-Ali as his repre- 
sentative to the Nusayris’ territory and supported his revolt not because 
al-Ali was an Arab nationalist, but because he was openly hostile towards 
the French, whom Faysal considered a great impediment to the achieve- 
ment of Arab independence. 22 

Mustafa Kemal also supported al-Ali against the French. Kemal was 
trying to oust the French army from Cilicia in southern Turkey. In order 
to pressure the French to withdraw from Cilicia, he furnished al-Ali with 
arms in his struggle against the French. Once Kemal concluded a secret 
peace treaty with Franklin-Bouillon in October 1921, however, he had 
no more use for al-Ali and ceased supporting him. 23 

The revolt of Salih al-Ali against the French authorities, therefore, 
was not so much an antagonistic reaction to the Arab nationalists aspira- 
tions as a Nusayri movement whose objective was independence, or at 
least the autonomous administration of the Nusayris in their own ter- 
ritory. This is why, as soon as the French mandate authorities declared the 
establishment of an Alawi (Nusayri) state in 1922 and chose Latakia as its 
capital, the Nusayris began to support France. It also explains the 
Nusayris’ failure to support the insurrection of the Arab nationalists in 
Damascus in 1925-26, which was met by French bombardment from the 
air. It is true that some Nusayri leaders supported the Arab national 
movement and collaborated with Prince Faysal, but, for the most part, 
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the Nusayris were looking to win the independence of their own ter- 
ritory, which they could obtain from the French authorities, rather than 
to become part of an all-Syrian Sunnite state. The Nusayris feared the 
“Sunnite Wolf,”— that is, the Arab Sunnite government in Damascus- 
more than the French. 24 They had suffered a great deal from the brutality 
and neglect of their affairs at the hands of the Ottomans. Now the French 
were in control of their territory, and they could exact their independence 
or self-rule from the French, by revolt if necessary. To achieve this aim, 
the Nusayris had to contend with the French mandate authorities on the 
one hand and the Arab-Syrian government (mostly Sunnite) on the 
other. They were as apprehensive of the French mandate as they were of 
the Syrian nationalists, who were agitating to unite all Syria and Lebanon 
under the sole control of a Syrian government in Damascus. 

The Nusayris did not seek an end to the French mandate if the 
French left, they would have no protection from the Sunnites. 25 There- 
fore, the Nusayris’ aspirations for self-rule coincided with the French 
objective of perpetuating the political and religious fragmentation of 
Syria in order to facilitate their rule of the country. 

From 1920 until 1936, when France finally negotiated a treaty with 
the Syrian nationalists granting Syria self-government, the Nusayris 
opposed the incorporation of their state into a united Syria under one 
central government in Damascus. In 1923, the Nusayris refused to join 
with Damascus and Aleppo to form a “united Syria,” causing General 
Weygand, who had succeeded Gouraud as High Commissioner, to devise 
a plan for uniting Damascus and Aleppo, without including the Nusayri 
state in this union. 26 When the Syrian nationalists revolted against the 
French in 1925 and demanded absolute independence for an Arab-Syrian 
state, the Nusayris did not participate in the insurrection. In fact, from 
1925 to 1936, a period marked by nationalist riots and insurrection 
against French rule, the Nusayris vehemently opposed unity with Syria. 
On 28 April 1933, a Nusayri delegation headed by the president of the 
representative council of the government of Latakia (the Alawi state) 
arrived in Beirut to express its disagreement with the proposed union 
with Syria. According to Henri Ponsot, the French high commissioner, 
the head of the delegation said that the Nusayris opposed any union with 
Syria arguing that the Nusayris had always lived separately from Syria, 
and that the Syrians (Sunnites) were hostile to the Nusayris because of 
their religion. 27 

In the face of mounting nationalist sentiment and demands for 
independence, France entered into negotiations with the Syrian na- 
tionalists in Paris in March, 1936. Nusayri leaders, including members of 
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the representative council of the government of Latakia, submitted sev- 
eral memoranda to the high commissioner opposing union with Syria, 
stating that such a proposed union should be placed on the agenda of the 
French-Syrian negotiations. 

In a memorandum dated 8 June 1936, the Nusayris said that after 
generations of living by themselves in the fastness of their mountains, 
they had developed a natural instinct for independence. Now that the 
French were occupying their country, some Nusayris, because of this 
instinct for independence, fought the French, but the majority placed 
their trust in the honor of the French and believed the mandate authorities 
would help them retain this independence, which had been affirmed by 
all the high commissioners in the name of France. The Nusayris were 
shocked, therefore, to see the French succumb to the first blow by the 
Syrian nationalists, forgetting their promises to keep the Nusayris from 
being annexed by Syria. They felt that France had no right to bargain 
away their independence to another country. They reminded the French 
of their loyalty and trust in French promises. They concluded the memo- 
randum by stating that if France wanted to keep this trust, it should issue 
an official declaration respecting and guaranteeing the independence of 
the Nusayris under its protection and send a Nusayri delegation repre- 
senting the Latakia government to Paris to defend that independence. 
They threatened to resort to civil disobedience if their demands were not 
met. 28 

In another memorandum, dated 11 June 1936, the signatories stated 
that the Nusayris, who formed the majority of the Alawi state, refused 
categorically to return to Islamic rule. France, they contended, could not 
determine to place a small and friendly people in bondage under the rule 
of their traditional religious enemies. The signatories requested the 
French government to delegate a parliamentary committee to their ter- 
ritory to investigate the great chasm separating the Nusayris from the 
Syrians, and to see whether it would be feasible to annex the Nusayri 
territory to Syria without precipitating a blood bath that would be a 
black spot in the history of France. They further demanded that the 
French-Syrian negotiations regarding the Nusayris stop at once. 29 

Still another Nusayri memorandum, dated 3 July 1936, affirmed 
that the signatories were most loyal to France, and that France ought 
never to defile its honorable history by the crime of uniting the Nusayris 
with Syria. The signatories reminded the French that even the Crusaders 
had never established a firm footing or remained very long except in 
northwestern Syria, the Nusayri territory. 30 

The most revealing document concerning the aspirations of the 
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Nusayris and their attitude toward Syria and the French is one dated 15 
June 1936 and submitted to Leon Blum, head of the Popular Front 
government. The document was signed by six Nusayri notables, includ- 
ing Sulayman al-Asad, father of the current president of Syria, and 
Sulayman al-Murshid, who began as a humble cattle herder and become 
a member of the Syrian parliament in 1937. (Al-Murshid claimed to be 
the Rabb (Lord God) and was used by the French to further their 
sectarian policy in Syria. He was arrested by the Syrian authorities and 
hanged in Damascus in 1946.) This memorandum is so significant that 
we cite it in full: 

For the occasion of the current negotiations between France and 
Syria, we, the leaders and dignitaries of the Alawi [Nusayri] sect in 
Syria, take this opportunity to bring to your attention and the 
attention of your party the following: 

1. The Alawi [Nusayri] people, who have preserved their 
independence year after year with great zeal and sacrifices, are dif- 
ferent from the Sunnite Muslims. They were never subject to the 
authority of the cities of the interior. 

2. The Alawis refuse to be annexed to Muslim Syria because, 

in Syria, the official religion of the state is Islam, and according to 
Islam, the Alawis are considered infidels. /■ 

3. The granting of independence to Syria and abolishing the 
mandate constitute a good example of the socialist principles in 
Syria. But absolute independence means the control by some Mus- 
lim [Sunnite] families of the Alawi people in Cilicia, al-Iskandarun 
[Alexandretta], and the Nusayri mountains. As to the presence of a 
parliament and a constitutional government [in Syria], that does not 
represent individual freedom. This parliamentary rule is no more 
than false appearances without any value. In truth, it covers up a 
regime dominated by religious fanaticism against the minorities. Do 
French leaders want the Muslims to have control over the Alawi 
people in order to throw them into misery? 

4. The spirit of hatred and fanaticism imbedded in the hearts 
of the Arab Muslims against everything that is non-Muslim has been 
perpetually nurtured by the Islamic religion. There is no hope that 
the situation will ever change. Therefore, the abolition of the man- 
date will expose the minorities in Syria to the dangers of death and 
annihilation, irrespective of the fact that such abolition will annihi- 
late the freedom of thought and belief. 

We can sense today how the Muslim citizens of Damascus 
force the Jews who live among them to sign a document pledging 
that they will not send provisions to their ill-fated brethren in Pal- 
estine. The condition of the Jews in Palestine is the strongest and 
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most explicit evidence of the militancy of the Islamic issue vis-a-vis 
those who do not belong to Islam. These good Jews contributed to 
the Arabs with civilization and peace, scattered gold, and established 
prosperity in Palestine without harming anyone or taking anything 
by force, yet the Muslims declared holy war against them and never 
hesitated in slaughtering their women and children, despite the 
presence of England in Palestine and France in Syria. Therefore, a 
dark fate awaits the Jews and other minorities in case the mandate is 
abolished and Muslim Syria is united with Muslim Palestine. The 
union of the two countries is the ultimate goal of the Muslim Arabs. 

5. We appreciate the noble feeling which motivates you to 
defend the Syrian people and your desire to realize the independence 
of Syria. But at present, Syria is still far off from the noble goal you 
are trying to achieve, because it is still subject to the religio- 
feudalistic spirit. We do not think that the French government and 
the French Socialist Party intend to offer the Syrians an independence 
whose application will only mean the enslavement of the Alawi 
people and the exposure of the minorities to the dangers of death and 
annihilation. 

As to the demand of the Syrians to bring the Alawi people into 
union with Syria, we believe it is impossible that you will accept or 
approve such union. For if your noble principles support the idea of 
freedom, such principles will never allow a people to stifle the 
freedom of another people by forcing it to unite with them. 

6. You may think that it is possible to ensure the rights of the 
Alawis and the minorities by a treaty. We assure you that treaties have 
no value in relation to the Islamic mentality in Syria. We have 
previously seen this situation in the Anglo-Iraqi treaty, which did not 
prevent the Iraqis from slaughtering the Assyrians and the Yezidis. 

The Alawi people, whom we, the undersigned, represent in 
this memorandum, appeal to the French government and the French 
Socialist Party and request from them a guarantee of their freedom 
and independence within their small territory, and place them in the 
hands of the French Socialist leaders. The Alawi people are certain 
that they will find a strong and faithful support for a loyal and 
friendly people threatened by death and annihilation and who have 
offered France tremendous services. 

Signatories 

Aziz Agha al-Hawwash 
Muhammad Bey Junayd 
Sulayman al-Murshid 
Mahmud Agha Jadid 
Sulayman al-Asad 
Muhammad Sulayman al-Ahmad 31 
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The memorandum reveals that the Nusayri leaders feared and de- 
tested the Sunnite Syrian nationalists, and felt that perpetuation of the 
French mandate was the only way to save their state from union with 
Syria. The most revealing thing in this historic memorandum is that the 
Nusayris (Alawis) speak of themselves not as Muslims, but as aliens to 
Islam, and that the Muslims consider them (Nusayris) to be infidels. The 
Nusayris clearly feared the religious fanaticism of the Muslims as a threat 
to their existence as a minority. They looked upon themselves as a 
minority with its own distinctive cultural ethos. For this reason they 
sympathized with the Jews in Palestine and the Assyrians and Yezidis in 
Iraq who were minorities already under the rule of a dominant Muslim 
Sunnite majority. The Nusayri leaders had no use for treaties because, as 
they mention, the Anglo-Iraqi treaty (1930) did not save the Assyrians 
from being slaughtered by the Iraqi army in the village of Summayl in 
1933. 

The French government was faced with a dilemma. It was trying to 
negotiate with the Syrian delegation to achieve the independence of Syria 
while simultaneously trying to allay the fears of the Nusayris, whom 
France suspected of planning an armed revolt. This is expressed in the 
memorandum dated 5 June 1936 from the French minister of foreign 
affairs to General Weygand, the military governor of Syria. In this 
memorandum, the foreign minister told Weygand that it would be better 
to confirm the confidence in France of the non-Muslim elements. He 
suggested that the military governor inform the Nusayri dignitiaries that 
the French government had no intention of altering the wording of the 
terms of their independence, as stated in the Private Regulation of 14 June 
1930. 32 The national situation in Syria in the mid-1930s had changed 
drastically however, since the inception of the French mandate in 1920. 
Arab nationalist sentiment was mounting, and demands for complete 
independence were increasingly vehement. The use of force to suppress 
the Syrian nationalists and their demand for a united Syria was no longer 
feasible. 

Following the example of Great Britain, France had to reconsider 
its whole situation in Syria and Lebanon, and its protection of Nusayri 
independence could only be interpreted by the Syrians as antagonistic to 
national unity. Furthermore, the confederation of the four Nusayri tribes, 
the Haddadin, al-Khayyatin, al-Kalbiyya and al-Matawira, whose leaders 
were members of the representative council of Latakia, which it was 
hoped would form the nucleus of an independent Nusayri state, began to 
lose authority, especially within the new Nusayri generation. Shortly 
before the outbreak of World War II, a new generation of educated 
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Nusayris emerged who were more flexible than their fathers with respect 
to joining and working with the Syrian nationalists in Damascus. 

The spread of elementary and secondary education, especially 
among the Nusayris, began to threaten the traditional Nusayri tribal 
cohesion, forcing the French government to find a better and more 
acceptable substitute for the mandate. When Nusayri leaders found no 
positive response by the French government to their request for complete 
independence and learned that France was about to sign a treaty with the 
Syrian nationalists that would create a united Syria including the Nusayri 
state, they appealed to the French authorities to allow them to send a 
Nusayri delegation to participate in the Syrian-French negotiations in 
Paris. The French minister of foreign affairs, Delbos, informed the high 
commissioner in Beirut that, while the French government appreciated 
the Nusayris’ confidence in France, it would be better not to encourage 
them to demand from the French government what “this government 
cannot fulfill. ” In answer to the appeal of the president of the representa- 
tive council, Ibrahim al-Kinj, that a Nusayri delegation be sent to Paris, 
Delbos wrote to the high commissioner to inform al-Kinj that questions 
concerning Latakia would in time be discussed by the high commissioner 
and those Nusayris directly affected by those questions. 33 

The declaration by the French government in June 1936 of its 
intention to create a state of a united Syria apparently convinced the 
Nusayri leaders that they were fighting a losing battle, but still they did 
not give up hope. Instead, they resorted to a new strategem. On 24 June 
1936, they informed the French government that if an independent 
Nusayri territory separate from Syria was not feasible from an interna- 
tional point of view, they would agree to negotiate with Lebanon con- 
cerning a possible union with that country that would guarantee them 
autonomy under French protection. In a letter dated 25 June 1936, the 
president of the representative council, Ibrahim al-Kinj, reminded French 
Foreign Minister Delbos that France had promised independence to the 
Nusayris and should not sacrifice the Nusayris to placate their enemies. 
Al-Kinj added that union with Lebanon would be more feasible than 
union with Syria because the former nation, like their own land, con- 
sisted of minorities. 34 

The Nusayris’ reasons for desiring union with Lebanon were these: 
under Ottoman rule, the sanjaq (a province under the direct authority of 
the sultan in Istanbul) of Latakia and part of the sanjaq of Tripoli had been 
part of the province of Beirut; their country had always had strong trade 
relations with Lebanon; the laws of the Nusayri state and those of 
Lebanon were similar; and union with Lebanon would create the largest 
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country of minorities in the Middle East, with a population of almost 
1,200,000, nearly balancing that of Syria, whose population in the 1930s 
was 1,700, 000. 35 

The Nusayris’ appeal for union with Lebanon was submitted to the 
high commissioner in a memorandum dated 20 August 1936. The high 
commissioner in turn referred the memorandum to the foreign minister 
with a letter attached; this letter stated that the memorandum had already 
been submitted to the Maronite patriarch and to the president of the 
Lebanese Republic, but did not indicate the response of either man. It 
should be pointed out that two Nusayri members of the representative 
council of the Nusayri state favored union with Syria. 36 

The appeals of Nusayri leaders to the French government to retain 
the mandate and prevent the union of their state with the rest of Syria 
were to no avail. World War II put an end to the mandate and the French 
presence in Syria. At long last Syria, including the Nusayri trerritory, 
became an independent state, and on 5 April 1946, the last French and 
British toops withdrew. In that year Sulayman al-Murshid revolted 
against the new independent state, but was captured, tried, and hanged. 
Apparently, the hope of an independent Nusayri state was shattered. But, 
as the postwar history of Syria shows, although the Nusayris did not 
achieve independence, they one day became the rulers of Syria. Sulayman 
al-Asad, one of the signatories of the memorandum to the French gov- 
ernment requesting that France not give up the mandate, could not have 
dreamed that one day his own son, Hafiz, would be the president of 
Syria. Thus what Sulayman al-Asad and his colleagues failed to achieve 
was finally accomplished by the young Nusayris. The once despised and 
persecuted heretical sect, whose leaders would have been satisfied with an 
autonomous state separate from Syria, became masters of all Syria. 37 
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The Nusayris 

Rise to Political Power 


£“\Z*ow DID THE downtrodden Nusayris rise to become masters of 
C/V post-independence Syria? They did so through two channels: the 
army and the Baath Party. Their rise to preeminence in both was slow but 
sure: not the result of a master plan but rather of the conjunction of a 
variety of circumstances, including political developments and economic 
conditions in the postwar period, and the structure of the Nusayri 
community, which was based on the premises of regionalism and sec- 
tarianism. In the late 1950s, high-ranking Nusayri officers in the army 
realized that the circumstances in Syria were favorable to a Nusayn 
takeover. By the mid-1960s, the Nusayris had gained control of both the 
army and the Baath Party, steps culminating in their rise to national 
power in November 1970. 

The association of the Nusayris with the army dates back to the 
mandate period, when the French authorities created the Troupe Spe- 
ciales du Levant, made up predominantly of Nusayri recruits. The 
French government was aware of the importance of these Nusayri re- 
cruits in implementing a policy of “divide and rule”; it used them to quell 
Arab nationalist insurrections and to encourage political regionalism an ^ 
division among the various minorities, isolating the Nusayris especial y. 
The Troupes Speciales remained after the French departed in 1946. How- 
ever, they then numbered only seven thousand men, and within two 
years this number had dwindled to twenty-five hundred. Thus, their 
existence alone cannot explain the present Nusayri dominance of Syria, 
as Hanna Batatu contends. 3 The formation of the Troupes Speciales was, 
however, the humble beginning that later opened the doors for the 
Nusayris rise to power. 
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This climb to prominence in Syria was slow and hard. In the early 
years after independence, the economic conditions suffered by the 
Nusayri peasants were deplorable. Abd al-Latif al-Yunus, a prominent 
Nusayri author and statesman, states that after World War I, some 
Nusayris in the mountain regions were forced to sell their daughters to 
wealthy townspeople as domestic servants because they could not sup- 
port them at home. 4 Sheer poverty (the average daily income of the 
Syrian peasants in 1938 was the meager sum of twenty-two piasters much 
lower than the per capita daily income of fifty piasters) also forced the 
Nusayri peasants to enroll their sons in the army in large numbers. This 
high rate of Nusayri enrollment was also due to the fact that the majority 
of poor Nusayri peasants could not afford to pay the badal, a sum of 
money paid to the government in lieu of army service. Wealthy townpeo- 
ple who paid the badal (ranging from five hundred Syrian liras in 1964 to 
three thousand liras and even up to five thousand liras recently) were 
exempted from military service. Many Syrian Sunnites, mostly Arab 
nationalists, were among them, shunning military service because of 
their antagonism to French imperialism. 5 The poor Nusayri peasant who 
could not afford to pay, however, could not escape conscription. 6 More- 
over, as noted in the preceding chapter, many Nusayris were sympathetic 
to the French, regarding them as a bulwark against absorption into a 
Muslim state. 

Joining the army did more than merely remove extra mouths to 
feed from Nusayri homes; it gave Nusayri sons opportunities that they 
could not have found in civilian life. Nusayri secondary school graduates 
for example, were able to further their education by joining the mili tary 
academy, which otherwise they could not have afforded. Before their 
assignments as commissioned or noncommissioned officers, these 
Nusayris in town encouraged relatives and friends from their villages and 
towns to join the military. 7 

Political instability in post-independence Syria also played a part in 
allowing Nusayri dominance of the military. The period from 1946 to 
1949 was relatively quiet internally so the Syrian government used the 
interlude to try to solve some of the nation’s disturbing domestic prob- 
lems. In an effort to assure the territorial and demographic integrity of all 
Syrians, regardless of their race or creed, and to establish some kind of 
uniformity within the framework of Syrian and Arab nationalism, as 
well as to dampen or at least contain the Nusayri ambition of separation, 
which had been fostered by the French authorities, the government 
reduced and finally abolished communal representation of minorities 
(especially the Nusayris) in the parliament, and abrogated certain judicial 
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rights that the French authorities had granted to the Nusayris in personal 
status cases. 8 The free election conducted in 1947 was only a false signal 
that Syria was on the way to becoming a democratic state. On 30 March 
1949, Syria was rocked by the coup of General Husni al-Zaim (d. 1949), 
which not only shattered hopes of any further democratization, but set a 
precedent hitherto unknown in the Middle East, the emergence of the 
military as “the real source of power,” a precedent that would culminate 
in the present military regime of Hafiz al-Asad. 9 

Two more coups followed in the same year, one headed by Colonel 
Sami al-Hinnawi on 14 August and another just four months later, on 19 
December led by Colonel Adib al-Shishakli, who ousted al-Hinnawi and 
remained Syria’s military dictator until he in turn was overthrown by yet 
another coup four years later, on 25 February 1954. 10 All three of these 
military men were Sunnites and after each gained power, a number of 
dissenting officers, mainly Sunnites who had participated in earlier coups 
were either purged, transferred to less sensitive positions, or forced to 
retire. Such “house cleanings” left Nusayri officers in important com- 
manding positions. By the 1970s, all army strike units were effectively 
controlled by Nusayri personnel. 11 Thereafter, Nusayri officers domi- 
nated the Syrian army and a great number of key positions in the Syrian 
government. 12 

In light of the above factors, the Nusayris’ military dominance was 
real but not too obvious. In fact, when, on 22 April 1955, Adnan al- 
Maliki, the Deputy Chief of staff, was assasinated by a Nusayri sergeant, 
Yusuf Abd al-Karim, the chief of the Intelligence Bureau, Col. Abd al- 
Hamid al-Sarraj, found to his astonishment that almost 65 percent of the 
non-commissioned officers were Nusayris. 13 This indicates that by the 
mid-1950s, the Nusayris had dominated the officer corps, paving the way 
to their ultimate control of the armed forces. These Nusayri officers had 
another source of leverage, too; from 1955 on they were members of the 
Baath Party and in control of the military section within that party. 

After independence, Syria’s political parties— especially the Baath, 
the Hizb al-Qawmi al-Suri, SSNP (Syrian Social National Party), the 
Communist Party, and al-Ikhwan al-Muslimun (the Muslim Broth- 
erhood) competed for the allegiance of Syrian youth, that is, the high 
school and college students. Although high school students in the man- 
date period were politicized, after independence they gained unprece- 
dented freedom to participate in the political life of their country by 
joining the political parties. 14 

The Nusayri youth were particularly attracted to the Baath Party 
and the SSNP because of their religious minority status. The Muslim 
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Brotherhood did not appeal to them because of its strict Sunnite Muslim 
orientation, and the Communist Party did not attract them because of its 
anti-religious ideology. 15 Both the SSNP and the Baath were active in 
recruiting members in the Nusayri area of Latakia, the former party in 
the late 1930s and the latter after its formation by Salah al-Din Bitar, a 
Sunnite Muslim, and Michel Aflaq, a Rum Orthodox Christian, in 
1944. 16 

By the 1950s, equal numbers of Nusayris from both parties had 
joined the officer corps, but with the elimination of the SSNP by the 
Syrian government in the mid-1950s Nusayri membership — by civilians 
and officers — in the Baath Party dramatically increased, especially in the 
Latakia area. Although there is no strong evidence that religious or 
communal factors provided any impetus for the political or ideological 
commitments of the Nusayris, they were, in the words of Van Dusen, a 
“latent factor in the political equation.” 17 

With the elimination of the SSNP, the Baath Party found itself 
competing with others, including the Arab Socialist Party of Akram al- 
Hawrani, from Hama, and especially the Syrian Communist Party of 
Khalid Bagdash, a Kurd from Damascus. As the struggle between the 
Baath and Communist parties intensified, the Baath leaders became 
suspicious of the ambitions of the Communist Party, which was making 
political gains and securing advantages. Baathist leaders were especially 
alarmed at the possibility that the Communists might win a decisive 
victory in the municipal and parliamentary elections projected for No- 
vember 1957, and the summer of 1958, which would give them control 
of the government. Fearing that a showdown with the Communists 
might end in failure, the Baath leaders decided that the only way to beat 
their opponents and foil their plan of a government takeover was union 
with Egypt. 18 

Although it is argued that the union with Egypt was the result of a 
military coup mastermined by Col. Abd al-Hamid al-Sarraj; with the full 
understanding of Egyptian leaders, the fact remains that it was the Baath 
leaders, Bitar and Aflaq, who urged the Syrian army officers to negotiate 
a union with Cairo. After prolonged negotiations between Damascus 
and Cairo, the union of Syria and Egypt was finally announced on 1 
February 1958, and the United Arab Republic (UAR) was born. Iron- 
ically, the Baath Party, which had been instrumental in achieving the 
union with Egypt, was dissolved together with other parties as a con- 
dition set by Egyptian President Nasser for the proposed union. Nasser 
was interested in using this union to further his ambitions as a leader of 
the Arab world, to consolidate his power at home, and to weaken the 
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power of his rivals in the Arab countries. It seemed that his goals and the 
ideology of the Baath Party were irreconcilable. Nasser became disen- 
chanted with the Baath Party, and dissociated himself from it. 19 

The Nusayris, especially the army officers who were members of 
the Baath Party, were not enthusiastic about the union of Syria with 
Egypt. This union was an embodiment of Arab nationalism, whic 
aspires to bring all Arabs into one nation, sharing a common destiny and 
united under one leadership. Traditionally, the Nusayris, as a minority 
group, were separatists who suspected the Syrian Sunnite majority and 
feared that a union with Syria would cause them to lose their identity and 
their minority status. Now that Syria was united with Egypt, the 
Nusayri officers were even more apprehensive that the Nusayri com- 
munity would be totally overwhelmed by a Sunnite majority. Of course, 
the Nusayri officers were well aware of the pro-Arab ideology of the 
Baath Party, which they considered to be a veil hiding a feeling of Islamic 
and Arab nationalistic superiority. They realized that with this ideology, 
the Baath Party would eventually rise to power in Syria. For this reason 
the Nusayris joined this party, which began to regroup after the disso u- 
tion of Syria’s union with Egypt in September, 1961, calculating that, 
despite occasional setbacks, the time would come when they could use 
the party to promote their sectarian interests. 

These officers were also aware of the depressed economic condi- 
tions in the Nusayri territory, especially the Latakia area, where a few 
wealthy landlords from large Syrian cities controlled the land. They were 
afraid that immigrant farmers from Egypt might compete with or even 
dislodge Nusayri farmers. Their fears were compounded by rumors that 
the Ghab irrigation project might be turned over to Egyptian peasants. 
The Nusayri Baathists were especially concerned about the minority 
status of their own people, who formed about 10 percent of Syria s 
population, but would be overwhelmed by the combined majority o 
Syrians and Egyptians. 21 They hoped therefore, that through the Baath 
Party, they could fight for and achieve social equality, better economic 
conditions, and more human dignity for their people, still an oppressed, 
impoverished, and despised minority. 22 Finally, like civilians and non- 
Nusayri army officers in the Baath, the Nusayri officers believed that the 
Baath leaders, Bitar and Aflaq, had accepted the union with Egypt 
without consulting them and with no guarantees.- 3 

Motivated by the foregoing concerns, some Nusayri officers, Hafiz 
al-Asad, Salah Jadid, and Muhammad Umran, and a Druze officer, 
Hamad Ubayd, who were stationed in Cairo in 1959 during the union 
with Egypt, formed a clandestine military committee within the Baath 
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Party, without informing party leaders. 24 This committee assured the 
Nusayris’ dominance in the officer corps, while their control of the 
military section of the Baath Party afforded them the right to decide who 
would be admitted to the military academies, together with the power to 
appoint, dismiss, and transfer the personnel of all army units to suit their 
purposes. 25 Moreover, because of their dominance in the officer corps, 
the Nusayris had by 1963 assured for themselves control of all the armed 
forces. 

The Nusayri officers who formed a military committee within the 
Baath Party could not have acted solely as Baathists; rather, they acted 
first as Nusayris. If they had been acting as loyal members of the Baath 
Party, why did they keep the committee secret from party leaders? In 
fact, they did agree with the civilian members of the party who criticized 
Bitar and Aflaq for failing to ask for guarantees in Syria’s union with 
Egypt; as a result, they called for the reorganization of the party. If this 
was the case, their decision to keep their committee secret from the party 
leadership had a purpose: it is almost certain that the officers were acting 
not as Baathists, but as Nusayris, with the intent of using the Baath and 
the armed forces to rise to power in Syria. The formation of the military 
committee was the beginning of their plan for a future takeover of the 
government. Some writers of this period maintain that, during the 
1950s, the communal consciousness of the Nusayris was not overriding 
in their struggle for power, that Nusayri officers were not always acting 
consciously as Nusayris, and that only after the Baathist coup of 1963 did 
sectarianism appear in the struggle for power among the Baathists, 
including the Nusayris. 26 

The formation by Nusayri officers of the secret military committee 
in 1959 in Cairo, followed by their attendance at a Nusayri meeting in 
1960, however, is strong evidence that the Nusayri officers in the late 
1950s were acting in full consciousness of communal solidarity and 
sectarianism. After their formation of this committee, the Nusayri of- 
ficers, Hafiz al-Asad, Salah Jadid, Muhammad Umran, and Muhammad 
Nabhan, attended a meeting called by Nusayri leaders in 1960 in Qar- 
daha, the native village of al-Asad. The main purpose of this meeting was 
to study ways of assisting Nusayri officers to join the Baath Party, in 
order to increase their membership in that party. 27 It was decided at the 
meeting that Muhammad Umran should be granted the rank of bab 
(door), the highest degree in the Nusayri religion. Umran was also 
entrusted with devising plans for the military organization and the ways 
and means of distributing these plans to the national organization, to be 
exploited for Nusayri purposes. It was also agreed that Umran should 
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remain at least outwardly within the group of Unionists, that is, those 
who supported the union with Egypt. These at the meeting also resolved 
to entice the Druze and Ismaili army officers to cooperate with the 
Nusayri officers; to grant the Nusayri officer Izzat Jadid the high reli- 
gious rank of naqib; to confirming another Nusayri officer, Ibrahim 
Makhus, in the religious rank of his father; and finally, to alert the 
Nusayri shaykhs and notables to call on all Nusayri young men, encour- 
aging them to enlist in the army and to cooperate with one another. 28 

The union between Syria and Egypt was short-lived, lasting only 
two years and eight months. The Syrians resented their country’s having 
become a political and economic appendage, serving the interests of 
Egypt. In all but name, Syria was an Egyptian colony. Matters came to a 
head when the army effected a coup d’etat on 28 September 1961 and the 
union with Egypt (UAR) collapsed, much to the shock of President 
Nasser. Power now lay in the hands of the Supreme Arab Revolutionary 
Command of the armed forces. The proclamation of a provisional consti- 
tution on 12 November 1961, the election of an assembly on 14 De- 
cember and the formation of a Syrian cabinet on 1 April 1962, gave the 
false impression that the country was establishing a stable, constitutional 
life. This was not the case and Syria was plagued by the political maneu- 
vering of many groups, namely, the Nasserites, Baathists, Secessionists, 
Unionists, and Communists. The Baathists, whose party in Syria harf 
been officially dissolved, began to regroup and organize themselves. The 
Nusayri members of the party were especially active in reorganizing the 
party in the Latakia area. 29 The Nusayri army officers who had formed 
the secret military committee within the Baath Party, once more became 
active in both the party and the armed forces. 30 

The period between the collapse of the UAR on 28 September 1961 
and the coup of 8 March 1963 was plagued by incessant plots and 
intrigues fomented by the various political factions in Syria. A coalition 
of Nasserites, Baathists, Arab nationalists, and Socialist Unionists pre- 
pared for the coup. The Baathists and the Nasserites, the strongest and 
best organized of the groups, chose Ziyad al-Hariri, a compulsive, am- 
bitious, power-hungry army colonel to carry out the coup. Of all these 
groups, the Baathists emerged as the strongest, and they controlled the 
cabinet. Although the Secretary General of the Baath Party, Munif al- 
Razzaz, attempts to portray the coup as the work of the military and not 
of the national civilian organization of the Baath Party, he admits that the 
military committee of the party acted independently, as though it were a 
separate Baath party, a stance which later created a rift between the party 
and the Baathist officers within it. In fact, the Baathists received most of 
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the credit for the coup, and their power was manifested in their control of 
the national council of the revolutionary command and the cabinet. The 
Baathists’ collaboration with the Nasserites was short-lived; they soon 
began their purge of the Nasserites. Their clashes with Chief of Staff 
Ziyad al-Hariri also intensified, and he was likewise purged in July 
1963. 31 The Baathists had now gained full control of Syria. 

Although prominent Nusayri officers like Hafiz al-Asad, Salah 
Jadid, and Muhammad Umran did not play a role in the coup of 8 March 
1963, shortly after the coup they were recalled and placed in important 
positions in the high command of the armed forces. Al-Asad was pro- 
moted from lieutenant-colonel to general and became commander of the 
air force. Salah Jadid became head of the Officers’ Affairs Bureau and the 
personnel branch of the central headquarters where he had the authority 
to control the appointments, transfers, and dismissals of officers. Hamad 
Ubayd (a Druze) was given charge of the Fifth Armored Brigade, and 
Muhammad Umran became the commander of the Seventieth Tank 
Regiment, south of Damascus. 

A few non-Nusayri officers filled important positions, too. A 
Druze, Salim Hatum, was made commander of the commando bat- 
talions; a Sunnite, Ahmad Suwaydani, became head of military intel- 
ligence, and an Ismaili, Abd al-Karim al-Jundi, head of thfc artillery. It 
should be remembered that some of the Nusayri officers promoted were 
members of the military committee within the Baath Party; through 
their positions on that committee, they were able to purge disloyal 
officers and fill the vacancies with loyal Nusayris or non-Nusayri of- 
ficers, mostly Druzes and Ismailis, who now formed the majority of the 
Baath Party membership. It is estimated that seven hundred officers of 
various ranks were purged after the coup, their positions Filled by 
Nusayri officers. 32 

After occupying their new military positions, the Nusayri officers 
began to claim that, more than any other officers, they were responsible 
for upholding the new government and that they were the guardians of 
the Baath Party. The party, which had been dissolved officially in Syria 
since the union with Egypt in 1958, was trying to reorganize itself after 
the coup of March 1963, but was hindered by many internal problems. 
The Nusayri officers and members of the military committee took ad- 
vantage of these problems to facilitate the admission of men of their own 
sect as members of both the military and civilian organizations within the 
party, especially the former. Such tactics resulted in Nusayri control of 
many important positions in army brigades stationed near Damascus and 
unlimited military support to the civilian organization of the Latakia 
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branch of the Baath Party, which was predominantly Nusayri, to the 
neglect of other branches of the party. 33 

Evidence indicates that after the coup of March 1963, some promi- 
nent Nusayri members of the Baath Party were determined to increase 
Nusayri membership in order to gain ultimate control of the party. The 
party’s organizational bureau, founded after the coup and controlled by the 
Nusayris, admitted unqualified Nusayris and loyal non-Nusayris as ac- 
tive members of the party. 34 Thus, a number of blocs emerged within the 
Baath Party, whose members were more bound by sectarianism and 
regionalism than by the party’s ideology of Arab socialism. Although the 
Nusayri members of the party were not enchanted with Arab socialism, 
which transcended their narrow sectarianism, they welcomed it as an 
ideology that would emancipate their people, who for centuries had been 
exploited by wealthy Sunnite landholders from the cities of the interior. 35 
As Munif al-Razzaz, former secretary of the Baath Party, explains, to the 
Nusayri and Druze rural minorities, socialism was a revenge on the 
Sunnite city dwellers, intended to impoverish the Sunnite majority and 
reduce them to the village level of the Nusayris and Druzes. For this 
reason the Nusayri army officers applied, in a radical manner, the so- 
cialism imposed by the party, in order to satisfy their sectarian spirit of 
revenge. 36 It should also be noted in this context that in their determina- 
tion to overcome obstacles to their plan to control the party, the Nusayri 
officers planted their own Baathists in the different military organizations 
and had them report on the plans and movements of their opponents. 37 

The major rivals of the Nusayri officers were the pro-Nasser 
groups hoping to restore the union with Egypt. On 18 July 1963, a group 
of Nasserite officers, led by the Sunnite officer, Jasim Alwan, attempted 
to overthrow the government. The coup failed, thanks to the Nusayri 
officer Muhammad Nabhan, who pretended to join the pro-Nasserites, 
but secretly reported their intentions and plans for a coup to his Nusayri 
colleagues. 38 The Nusayri officers took advantage of the failure of the 
coup to purge more than four hundred pro-Nasserite officers, 39 while 
sending others to the Syrian-Israeli front. They also stationed Nusayri 
officers of different ranks in strategic positions around the capital, 
Damascus. Furthermore, they made every effort to admit a great number 
of Nusayris to the Military Academy, the National Guard, and the 
Intelligence Department, and to different sections of the Baath Party. 40 

The coup of 18 July 1963, was a triumph of the Baathists over their 
Nasserite rivals. This triumph intensified the conflict between the re- 
gional command of the party, chosen by the Baath chapter, and the 
national command, which represented the party in different Arab coun- 
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tries. Another source of trouble was the failure of the party to define its 
relations with the military organization, especially the military section 
within the party. The Nusayri officers, together with Druze and Ismaili 
officers, who after 1963 outnumbered the Sunnite officers, had interests 
radically different from those of the national command of the party. The 
Baathist officers, most particularly the Nusayri officers, formed a priv- 
ileged class, occupying sensitive positions in the army and the govern- 
ment. 41 There was evident conflict between the Baathist strongman, 
General Amin Hafiz (a Sunnite), now the official head of state, and the 
Nusayri Colonel Muhammad Umran, commander of the Seventieth 
Tank Regiment. Hafiz advocated an end to the Baath isolation in Syria 
and reconciliation with other political groups, while Umran was of the 
opinion that the Baath alone should rule Syria, while retaining friendship 
with Nasser. 42 

To show how serious the Nusayri officers in the Baath Party were 
in planning to assume power in Syria, a meeting was held at Hims, 
shortly after the abortive Nasserite coup of 18 July 1963, attended by a 
great number of Nusayri dignitaries and the Nusayri officers, including 
Hafiz al-Asad, Izzat Jadid, Muhammad Umran, and Ibrahim Makhus. 
After discussing the role played by Muhammad Nabhan in foiling the 
Nasserite coup, the conferees made the following decisions: 

1. Muhammad Nabhan was promoted to the rank of Najib (a 
Nusayri religious rank) for his active role in aborting the Nasserite coup 
of 18 July 1963. 

2. The degree of al-Wishah al-Babi al-Aqdas (most holy door 
decoration), one of the Nusayris’ secret high religious degrees, was 
conferred on Muhammad Umran, and he was advised to continue his 
activity among the Nasserites. 

3. The present plan for admitting more educated Nusayris to the 
Baath and facilitating their admission through the party to the military 
academies and the armed forces was to be studied. Nusayri notables were 
advised to call on Nusayri young men to encourage them to enlist in the 
armed forces. 

4. Plans were made for the future establishment of a Nusayri state 
with the city of Hims as its capital. 

5. The high religious degree of Muqaddam was conferred on Salah 
Jadid, and he was entrusted with the responsibility of leading and direct- 
ing the Nusayri elements in the army. 

6. Relocation of the Nusayris from the villages to the cities of the 
interior, especially Hims, Latakia, and Tartus, was to be continued. 

7. Hafiz al-Asad was granted the Nusayri religious rank of Najib. 
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8. The Nusayri religious rank of Mukhtass was granted to Izzat 
Jadid and Ali Hamad. 

9. The Druze and Ismaili elements in the army were to be elimi- 
nated and replaced with Nusayris. 

10. Ibrahim Makhus was entrusted with the civil and political 
leadership, and would be prepared to become the prime minister of the 
future Nusayri state. 43 

These decisions obviously reveal the determination of the Nusayri 
officers to assume power with the blessing of the Nusayri notables. To 
achieve this goal, the Nusayri officers continued to create Nusayri blocs 
within the armed forces and to offer tremendous support to the Nusayri 
Major General Salah Jadid, who now occupied the sensitive position of 
chief of staff of the Syrian army. He was accused by General Hafiz, who 
had become prime minister on 4 October 1964, of promoting sec- 
tarianism among the Nusayri officers and of building a Nusayri bloc 
withn the Baath Party. Hafiz also told Jadid that he could not keep his 
position as Chief of Staff simultaneously with his other position as a 
member of the presidium (President’s Council). Jadid gave up inis position 
as Chief of Staff, and in 1965 he was excluded from the presidium, but 
continued to wield great authority in the regional command of the Baath 
Party. Hafiz and Lieutenant Colonel Ahmad Suwaydani, director of 
military intelligence, accused General Muhammad Umran of promoting 
sectarianism in the army. They were ostensibly supported by Jadid and 
Hafiz al-Asad, to dispel any suspicion of Nusayri sectarian activity in the 
army, although, like Umran, both Jadid and al-Asad relied heavily on 
their Nusayri officer colleagues to protect their positions in the armed 
forces. 44 

Amin Hafiz’s accusation that Salah Jadid and other Nusayri officers 
created Nusaryi blocs in the army is true. In fact, by the mid-1960s, 
sectarianism in Syria had become a serious problem. Although Sami al- 
Jundi, an Ismaili who later became the Syrian ambassador to Paris, voices 
the opinion that Salah Jadid was not sectarian, he seems to contradict 
himself when he states that Jadid was “responsible for sectarianism. He 
organized and relied on it and transformed it into a ‘party’ lurking behind 
the Baath Party. ” 45 

But nothing reveals more the sectarianism of Salah Jadid than the 
following dialogue between Jadid and Sami al-Jundi: 


Jadid: How should we treat the question of sectarianism? 

Al-Jundi: By revolutionary measures. 

Jadid: How? 
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Al-Jundi: 


Jadid: 

Al-Jundi: 


Jadid: 

Al-Jundi: 


Sectariansm has become a political problem, and it is 
becoming more complicated day after day. It will also 
become a social problem which will expose the country to 
danger. 1 prefer that you return to the project begun by 
the former Alawi generation. 

What project? 

The project of publishing your secret books [of the 
Nusayri sect] in order that other denominations will not 
suspect you and maintain that you are a sect [cult]. You 
should tackle the problem [of sectarianism] right at the 
roots, and I am confident that there is nothing in your 
books which you are afraid to publish . . . therefore, you 
should not leave other people the opportunity to doubt 
your intentions [of Nusayri sectarianism]. It [sec- 
tarianism] has become dangerous to you [the Nusayris] 
and to the country. 

If we do this [publishing Nusayri secret books], the mash- 
ayikh (religious leaders) will crush us. 

You are a revolutionary, and yet fear the mashayikh? How 
could we then fight imperialism while cowing to religious 
leaders? 


According to al-Jundi, Jadid then fell silent and sank deep in thought. Al- 
Jundi goes on to say that his dissatisfaction with the government — that is, 
with Salah Jadid and the Nusayris in key positions in the government — 
began at this time. He later learned that Jadid sought the favor of the 
Nusayri religious leaders and even paid them religious taxes. 46 

The conflict between Amin Hafiz and Salah Jadid was, in fact, an 
old one that began when the Baath Party reconstituted itself a year after 
Syria’s union with Egypt collapsed in 1961. The newly reconstituted 
party was divided into two rival groups, the “old guard,” including men 
like Aflaq, Bitar, and Hafiz, and the “regionalists,” mostly Nusayri 
officers like Salah Jadid, Hafiz al-Asad, and Muhammad Umran, who, as 
previously stated, formed a party within the Baath Party. By 1965, Hafiz 
was fully aware of the power of the Nusayri and Druze officers within the 
army, and he intended to stem that power. The result was a fierce conflict 
between the “old guard” and the “regionalists” that ultimately led to the 
coup of 1966. 47 

What intensified the struggle between Jadid and Hafiz was that 
Jadid was able to win the allegiance of a number of minority officers, like 
the Druzes Salim Hatum and Hamad Ubayd, and the Ismailis Ahmad al- 
Mir and Abd al-Karim al-Jundi. With these and other minority officers in 
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his camp, Jadid attained a stronger position from which to challenge the 
Baath Party and the government. Tabitha Petran writes that the military 
committee, which had gained great experience in clandestine activities, 
was able to withhold political power from the Nasserites and the army, 
and enable its own Nusayri members to challenge the leadership of die 
Baath Party, which they had always opposed. Thus, when the Baath 
Party leadership decided that it was time to solidify the principles and 
objectives of the party, prohibit the military organization from making 
political policy, and establish closer relations with Egypt and Iraq the 
Nusayri officers, led by Jadid, opposed these measures on the grounds 
that the experimental union of Syria and Egypt had been a failure, and 
that domestic conditions in Syria should be the party’s priority. The 
Nusayri officers seem to have won this round against the party lead- 
ership, and Jadid continued to purge a great number of Muslim Sunnite 
officers in 1965, replacing them with Nusayris and other minorities. 48 

The Baathist strongman Amin Hafiz was aware of the growing 
power of the Nusayri officers and their challenge to the party and 
government, and increasingly feared them; finally, he decided to curtail 
this power. On 19 December 1965, the Baath Party national leadership 
announced the dissolution of the Syrian regional leadership of the party. 
In an official announcement addressed to the armed forces, this lead- 
ership criticized the fact that [Sunnite] Baathists had been purged, declar- 
ing that it would protect them and that it would never allow anyone [the 
Nusayri officers] to control army units and convert them into sectarian 
military blocs. The national leadership of the party also declared that it 
was against sectarianism, tribal blocs, and allegiance to individuals. 49 

Amin Hafiz took another step to curtail the power of the Nusayri 
officers. He asked Salah al-Din Bitar to form a government in which 
labor unions, teachers, students, and farmers would be represented. Bitar 
failed because of the opposition of the Nusayri officers, who convinced 
prominent minority officers that the Baath national leadership intended 
to curb their military activities. The fierce struggle for power between 
Amin Hafiz and Salah Jadid took a turn for the worse when Hafiz accused 
Jadid of forming a new Nusayri bloc within the army. The result was the 
bloody and savage coup of 23 February 1966, when military units around 
Damascus, staffed mostly by Nusayri officers entered the city and, after 
four hours of battle in which Amin Hafiz was wounded in the leg, 
toppled Hafiz’s government and with it, the “old guard” of the Baath 
Party. 50 

Michel Aflaq and Bitar, the founders of the Baath Party, fled the 
country, branded as traitors to the party. The “regionalists” and the 
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sectarians had finally triumphed, and the long-cherished objective of the 
rural minority groups — the Nusayris, Druzes, and Ismailis — to reduce 
the authority of the socialist Sunnites had been achieved. The govern- 
ment was now in the hands of a new Baath Party, dominated by the 
Nusayris, who occupied the most sensitive positions in the new regime. 
Now that they were in the seat of power, these Nusayri officers had to 
play a subtle political game to give the impression that the coup was not 
sectarian but a Baathist coup, intended to serve the interests of all Syria’s 
political groups. In the meantime, they were consolidating their power 
for the final elimination of their non-Nusayri rivals and the takeover of 
the government. 51 

It is true that on 25 February 1966, several Sunnites took key 
positions: Nur al-Din al-Atasi, a member of the Provisional Regional 
Command, was appointed head of state and secretary general of the 
Baath Party; Yusuf Zuayyin became prime minister, and Ahmad 
Suwaydani, formerly the military intelligence chief, was promoted to the 
rank of major general and became chief of staff. But the sensitive power 
positions in the new Baath regime were filled by Nusayris. Hafiz al-Asad 
was appointed defense minister, and Dr. Ibrahim Makhus became for- 
eign minister, for example. The Nusayri Salah Jadid, who had engineered 
the coup, assumed no official position in the government, seeming 
content to occupy the post of assistant secretary general of the Baath 
Party. However, he also occupied a highly sensitive position in the 
provisional party command that gave him the power to appoint and 
dismiss the head of state and the cabinet. Why did Jadid avoid assuming 
the position of head of state, offering it instead to the Sunnite al-Atasi? It 
may have been to disarm potential opposition from non-Nusayri groups, 
who criticized the coup as a Nusayri scheme meant to serve Nusayri 
objectives. This is why, as A. R. Kelidar observes, Jadid formed a 
coalition of radicals who represented different political groups. 52 

After the coup of 1966, the new Baath Party, now controlled by 
Nusayri strongmen, began systematically to purge and arrest Sunnite 
Muslims, Druzes, and Ismailis in the party and the army. According to 
Munif al-Razzaz, former secretary general of the Baath Party, the rule of 
violence of the new Baath regime had no equal in the history of Syria. 
More than ninety officers who had disapproved of the way the regime 
was conducting affairs were transferred, pensioned, sacked, or arrested. 53 

At the beginning of 1967, a number of Muslim officers were 
accused of a coup engineered by the Syrian national leadership of the 
Baath Party and were court-martialed. Other prominent Sunnite Mus- 
lims, especially in the Hawran district, resigned their offices and mem- 
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bership in the party, in protest against the control of the party’s 
administration and the armed forces by the Nusayris. Three cabinet 
ministers threatened to resign for the same reason. 

After the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, many prominent civilian Muslim 
Baathists who had occupied key positions were dismissed from the 
party. 54 Meantime, quarrels and disagreements between Lt. General 
Hafiz al-Asad and the Sunnite Chief of Staff reached a high pitch, and on 
15 February 1968, Suwaydani was released from his position. 

The fate of Druze officers was no better than that of their Sunnite 
colleagues. When, after the 1966 coup, Hafiz al-Asad was appointed 
defense minister, the Druze Hamad Ubayd became dissatisfied with the 
new regime. He had expected to become defense minister because he had 
been a minister in the Zuayyin cabinet before its resignation on 22 
January 1965, because he was a staunch supporter of Salah Jadid, and 
especially because he had helped put down the resistance against the coup 
in Aleppo. Ubayd was also disappointed when he was merely reap- 
pointed a member of the regional leadership of the new Baath Party. In 
March 1966, he was discharged from the army, and in May he attempted 
a coup against the regime, but the coup failed, and Ubayd and his 
collaborators were arrested. 55 

The fate of another prominent Druze officer, Salim Hatum, was 
even worse than that of Ubayd. Hatum played a major role in the 
February 1966 coup, personally attacking the residence of Amin Hafiz, 
but when he received no reward, he turned against the new regime that 
he had helped bring to power. As distrust and hostility between Hatum 
and the regime intensified, Hatum, supported by Aflaq and Bitar, atr 
tempted a coup on 8 September 1966, against the radical Baath regime. 
This coup also failed, and Hatum and one of his collaborators, Talal Abu 
Asali, escaped to Jordan, where they were given asylum. Although 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia were accused of supporting the plot and the 
editor of al-Ahram of Cairo implicated the CIA in the plot, it is certain 
that Hatum’s attempted coup was the result of the conflict between the 
Nusayris, who were in control of the Syrian government, and the Druzes 
and Sunnites who were hounded by the Nusayris. 56 

While in Jordan, Hatum called a press conference at which he stated 
that the spirit of sectarianism had ignobly spread in Syria, especially in 
the Syrian army. He went on to say that the rulers in Damascus had 
endeavored to get rid of those who disagreed with their policies and 
replace them with their own supporters, with the result that key posi- 
tions in the state were filled by Nusayris. Hatum estimated that the 
proportion of Nusayris to other groups in the army was 5 to l. 57 

On 28 September 1966, Hatum issued a communique condemning 
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the ruling clique in Damascus for its intention of establishing an oppor- 
tunistic regime under the slogan, “One Nusayri state with an eternal 
message.” In this state, said Hatum, the Amid [a Nusayri religious rank] 
Salah Jadid and Nur al-Anwar [the light of lights, another Nusayri 
religious rank] Ibrahim Makhus, would shine. Hatum remained in Jor- 
dan until the Arab-Israeli war broke out in June 1967, when he returned 
to Syria, placing himself under the protection of the Druze leader Sultan 
Pasha al-Atrash, who had fought the French in 1925. Hatum then offered 
his services to the Syrian army. He was arrested by the new Baath leaders 
and sent to Damascus, where he was accused of plotting to overthrow the 
government. He was summarily tried and executed on 26 June 1967. 58 

Following Hatum’s abortive coup, the Nusayri-controlled govern- 
ment forced out many Druze officers, including Fahd al-Shair, who had 
formed a secret military organization that refused admission to Nusayri 
officers. Not even the group of the Nusayri Muhammad Umran was 
admitted, because Umran was not trusted by Nusayri officers like Hafiz 
al-Asad. Many Druze officers were forced to leave the country. Further- 
more, the activity of the Baath Party in the Druze area was hampered to 
the point that the Druze leader, Sultan Pasha al-Atrash, sent a cable to the 
government in Damascus, criticizing the policy of the Nusayri sec- 
taries. 59 The criticism of al-Atrash was to no avail, and the Nusayri- 
controlled government continued to purge undesirable elements from the 
army and the party. 

The Nusayris’ design to take over the government was further 
manifested by several secret meetings, especially that of Jubb al-Jarrah oh 
30 January 1968. In this meeting it was decided to abolish the teaching of 
the Islamic and Christian religions in the schools. Another meeting 
convened at Sabbura on 14 April 1968, and a third at Damascus on 3 May 
of the same year. A fourth meeting, held at the home of Hafiz al-Asad, 
was attended by Salah Jadid, Ibrahim Makhus, and many other promi- 
nent Nusayris. 60 The plans of the Nusayris did not go unnoticed. The 
Beirut-based magazine al-Sayyad had sent one of its reporters to the 
Nusayri area in March 1966. In an article entitled, “The Alawis Today 
Rule Syria,” the reporter said that the Alawis now openly ruled Syria 
after years of hiding behind the Baath Party. According to the reporter, 
Salah Jadid told Amin Hafiz that the loyalty of the Alawi bloc to the then 
current Baath regime in Syria was guaranteed. In other words, such 
loyalty was essential to the existence of the Baath regime. The reporter 
concluded that Amin Hafiz and the rest of the non-Nusayri Baathists had 
swallowed the bitter truth that finally the Alawis had come forward and 
were now ruling Syria. 61 

In fact, there is evidence that the Nusayris in the government, 
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especially Hafiz al-Asad, who occupied the sensitive position of defense 
minister, handed over the Golan Heights to the Israelis in the Arab-Israeli 
War of 1967. According to the periodical al-Hawadith, two weeks before 
the outbreak of this war, Syrian Ambassador to France Sami al-Jundi, 
was instructed by his government to meet with the Israeli foreign minis- 
ter, Abba Eban, in Paris. Al-Jundi says that he met with Eban for an hour 
and a half and made a full recording of the meeting. Al-Jundi goes on to 
say that Eban told him, “The Israeli forces will not go beyond Qunaytira, 
even though the road to Damascus will be open.” 62 In fact al-Hawadith, 
in a 1968 article entitled “al-Mu’amara al-Jahanamiyyah” (The Hellish 
Conspiracy) states that the Syrian government affirmed the secret meet- 
ing between al-Jundi and Eban. Al-Hawadith further states that prior to 
the Israeli attack, the Syrian government had disarmed the non-Alawi 
units of the army. This action, says al-Hawadith, would ultimately allow 
the Alawis to achieve the takeover of the government. 63 On 1 May 1979, 
Anwar Sadat, then president of Egypt, affirmed that shortly before the 
1967 Arab-Israeli war, the Syrian authorities removed the mines from the 
Golan Heights, and that the Syrian government executed an officer who 
had announced the fall of the Golan Heights before they actually fell to 
the Israelis. 64 The author was told by the late Syrian Orthodox patriarch 
Yaqub III (d. 1980), who lived in Damascus, that he had been personally 
told by the Syrian minister of health that he was in the town of Qunaytira 
when he heard Radio Damascus proclaim that the Golan Heights had 
fallen to the Israelis. The minister telephoned Damascus to tell au- 
thorities that he was in Qunaytira, and there was no sign of Israeli 
soldiers in the area. Nevertheless, the minister was told that the 
Qunaytira had already fallen. 

The purpose of handing over the Golan Heights to Israel was to 
find in Israel a socialist ally who sympathized with Syrian Alawi so- 
cialism. Nothing reveals this purpose more than the words of the former 
Jordanian prime minister, Saad Jumua, in his Al-Mu’amara wa Ma’rakat al- 
Masir (The Conspiracy and Battle of Destiny). Jumua states that at noon 
on 5 June 1967, the ambassador of a great country (he does not name it) 
in Damascus contacted a responsible figure in the Syrian government and 
invited him to his home to discuss “an urgent matter.” At the meeting, 
the ambassador related to the prominent Syrian the text of a telegram he 
had received from his government, confirming that the Israeli air force 
had totally destroyed the Egyptian air force and that the outcome of the 
war between the Arabs and Israel was obvious. The telegram also em- 
phasized that Israel did not intend to attack the Syrian regime, and that 
for all intents and purposes, Israel was a “socialist” country which 
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sympathized with the Baath’s socialism in Syria. Therefore, it was in the 
interests of Syria and the Baath Party to carry on only token fighting in 
order to ensure their safety. The Syrian official immediately relayed this 
message to his colleagues in the national and regional commands of the 
Baath Party. He returned to inform the ambassador of the acceptance by 
the party, the government, and the national and the regional commands 
of the telegram. 65 Jumua laments the reluctance of the Syrian air force to 
enter the war on the pretext that it was not ready for combat. He asserts 
that the “ruling gang” in Damascus suffered from a deadly complex 
which he calls the “Abd al-Nasir complex.” What Jumua meant is that the 
rulers of Syria feared the personality and popularity of the Egyptian 
president as an Arab national leader. They thought that once the Egyp- 
tian forces were totally destroyed by the Israelis, President Nasser would 
fall and they, as the apostles of the socialist left, would fill the resulting 
political vacuum and become the sole leaders of the Arab world. The 
Syrian leaders also thought that with Nasser out of the way, they would 
free themselves from the bonds of Arab nationalism and establish in Syria 
a sectarian (Nusayri) state, which would live in peace with Israel. How- 
ever, concludes Jumua, “the sectarian conspiracies against Arabism and 
religion flsalm] can no more be hidden. 66 

From this statement we learn that Jumua has accused the Syrian 
rulers of sectarian conspiracy and antagonism toward Islam and Arab- 
ism. The shadow of this accusation still hangs over the present Syrian 
regime and the Nusayri leaders in power. ' 

The incident of the Golan Heights weakened Syria politically, but 
gave greater strength to the Nusayri-controlled army and specifically to 
Hafiz al-Asad. The Nusayri strike forces became so powerful that by 
1970, Hafiz al-Asad was able to purge his enemies and assume full 
control of the government. It is true that there was a struggle for power 
within the Nusayri community, especially between al-Asad and Salah 
Jadid, but this struggle was essentially between two ambitious individu- 
als each attempting to consolidate his local base of support in order to 
enhance his position and project himself as a national leader. 67 The 
outcome of this struggle was the triumph of Hafiz al-Asad, who had all 
the armed forces behind him. 

On 13 November 1970, al-Asad overthrew the government and 
ordered the arrests of Salah Jadid and President Nur al-Din al-Atasi, who 
fled the country. On 22 February 1971, al-Asad became the first Nusayri 
president of Syria. Thus the Nusayris, who once would have been 
content to have autonomy in their own area, now were in control of 
Syria. This control has a very significant political implication. The 
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Nusayri community, which suffered discrimination, ridicule, rejection, 
and economic deprivation at the hands of the Sunnite Syrian majority, 
has evolved from a “backward religious community to a nationally 
emancipated population group in a position of dominance .” 68 Today the 
Syrian government and army, and indeed Syria’s destiny, are in the hands 
of Nusayris . 69 



26 


The Nusayri Religious System 

The Concept of God 


HE fundamental article of the religion of the Nusayris is the 
absolute oneness of God, who is self-existent and eternal. Like 
other Ghulat, the Nusayris believe in God without attempting to define 
His existence, essence, or attributes, either philosophically or theologi- 
cally. Like the Ahl-i Haqq, the Nusayris believe that this God appeared on 
earth seven times in human form. The two sects each name seven 
different forms, however; the one form they both name is Ali. 

In the Nusayri catechism known as Kitab Ta’lim al Diyana al- 
Nusayriyya, the fourth question asks how often our Lord (Ali) changed 
his form and showed himself in the likeness of man. The answer is seven 
times: 

1. He took the name of Abel and took Adam as his veil. 

2. He took the name of Seth and took Noah as his veil. 

3. He took the name of Joseph and took Jacob as his veil. 

4. He took the name of Joshua and took Moses as his veil. 

5. He took the name of Asaf and took Solomon as his veil. 

6. He took the name of Simon Peter and took Jesus as his veil. 

7. He took the name of Ali and took Muhammad as his veil. 1 

As the last manifestation of the Deity, All was the consummate reality, in 
whom all the preceding manifestations found their ultimate end and 
completion. 2 

This God who appeared in seven human forms is a single entity, but 
He has three personalities, none coequal or coeternal with Himself. The 
first is called the Mana (Meaning); theologically, it signifies the causal 
determinant who is the source and meaning of all things. This Mana 
created the second person, the Ism (Name), who created the third person, 
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the Bab (Door). Thus, in each of His seven manifestations, God had with 
Him two other persons through whom He became completely man- 
ifested to mankind. Together with God, these two persons form an 
indivisible trinity: 


Mam 

Abel 

Seth 

Joseph 

Joshua 

Asaf 

Simon Peter 
Ali 


Ism 

Adam 

Noah 

Jacob 

Moses 

Solomon 

Jesus 

Muhammad 


Bab 

Gabriel 

Yail Ibn Fatin 

Ham Ibn Kush 

Dan Ibn Usbaut 

Abd Allah Ibn Siman 

Rawzaba Ibn al-Marzuban 

Salman al-Farisi 3 


The last and supreme manifestation of God is Ali; his Ism is the 
Prophet Muhammad, and his Bab is Salman the Persian, the Prophet’s 
companion. These three form the trinity of the Nusayris, whose mystery 
is represented by the initial letters of their names: A for Ali, M for 
Muhammad, and S for Salman, also known as Salsal. Louis Massignon 
speculates that the term Salsal derives from the Arabic word silsila (chain, 
or link). In this context, Salman is the link between Muhammad and 
Ali. 4 

Like another Ghulat sect, the Ahl-i Haqq, the Nusayris divide time 
into seven cycles, each corresponding to a manifestation of the deity. The 
concept of seven cycles dates back to the pagan Harranians, who main- 
tained that the creator was multiple because of his manifestation in seven 
forms, corresponding to the seven heavenly bodies governing the uni- 
verse. 5 

This concept of seven periods is also used in the Ismaili s religious 
system to symbolize the authority of seven Imams, beginning with Ah 
and ending with Ismail (d.762), son of Jafar al-Sadiq, from whom they 
received their name. According to Muslim sources, the Ismailis are 
known as Sabiyya (Seveners) because they believe in the divine authority 
of seven Imams. 6 

Since the Nusayri dogma of the seven incarnations of the deity is 
probably based on the Ismaili concept of seven emanations of the divine 
nature, a brief overview of the Ismaili concept follows. 

In their attempt to explain the origin of the universe by means other 
than divine creation, and in accordance with their esoteric belief in the 
necessity of having a divinely inspired Imam in every generation, the 
Ismailis adopted the neo-Platonic doctrine of emanations, stripping it of 
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mysticism. The neo-Platonists assert that everything that exists pro- 
ceeds from God in successive emanations. The Ismailis, while maintain- 
ing seven stages of emanation, assert that God was not the immediate 
creator of the universe. They aver that the only thing emanating from 
God was the Divine Will (Amr), and that this Will is the source of 
everything that exists, the cause of causes. 7 This Will, which is transub- 
stantiated into the divine word “Be” (Quran 36:82), is the first intellect, 
the universal reason (al-Aql al-Awwal), the first emanation of the divine 
nature. It is, as the Ismaili writer al-Kermani (d. 947) states, “the first 
Intellect or the first Existence, whose existence is not by itself but by its 
creation and transcendence. ” 8 

According to this reasoning, God has no attributes or qualities. He 
is an abstraction, the First Intellect or Universal Reason. As an abstract 
principle without attributes, God becomes so obscure that man cannot 
communicate with Him. This Ismaili belief seems to contradict those of 
Neo-Platonism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, which teach that God 
has divine attributes and that He is the primary source of existence. 

Continuing their esoteric line of reasoning, the Ismailis believe that 
the Universal Soul created primal matter, and that space, time, and the 
perfect man (al-Insan al-Kamil) conclude these emanations. This perfect 
man comprises the sublime world, al-Alam al-Ulwi, which is the seat of 
creation, Dar al-Ibda. 9 

In each cycle of these emanations there exists a prophet who is 
the reflection of the perfect man. In Ismaili terminology this prophet is 
called the Natiq (speaker, or proclaimer). He is accompanied by a coadju- 
tant called the Samit (mute) or Asas (foundation), who is the reflection of 
the Universal Soul in the world of senses. This Samit or Asas serves as a 
minister to the Natiq and is charged with the duty of proclaiming and 
interpreting (tawil) the revelation (tanzil) of the prophet. Al-Kermani 
states that this interpretation reveals the inner knowledge of the revela- 
tion (Ilm al-Batin), which is the true meaning of the divine message. 
Therefore, al-Kermani says, it is the function of the Imam to carry on this 
inner knowledge and guide the community along its lines. 10 

The cycles of the Natiqs (proclaiming prophets) began with Adam, 
followed by Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad, whose 
coadjutants were respectively Seth, Shem, Ishmail, Aaron, Simon Peter, 
and Ali. Ali has a unique position in the Ismaili system because he is the 
Asas of the Prophet Muhammad, and his descendants, the Imams after 
him, have the exclusive function of interpreting the inner meaning of the 
divine message of Islam. 

Therefore it is imperative, al-Kcrmani says, that an Imam should 
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exist in every generation, whose duty is to preserve the divine message 
delivered by the Prophet and to protect it from distortion and altera- 
tion. 11 Thus, in his religious capacity as the Imam, the Ismaili Aga Khan 
III, becomes the successor of the Prophet. 12 

According to the Ismailis, six of these Natiqs and Samits have 
already appeared. The seventh cycle will be ushered in by the advent of 
the last and greatest of the Prophets, the Mahdi, or al-Qaim, who will 
appear before the end of the world. 13 

The concepts of the Prophet as a Natiq and of his coadjutant, the 
Samit, did not originate with the Ismailis. They were formulated by one 
of the earliest Ghulat, Abu al-Khattab Muhammad Ibn Abi Zaynab al- 
Asadi, killed in 138/755. According to Abu al-Hasan al-Ashari (d.935), 
Abu al-Khattab taught that the Imams are God’s new prophets, His 
divine Hujjas (proofs), and messengers to mankind. Two of these re- 
mained he said; the Natiq, who was Muhammad, and the Samit, Ali Ibn 
Abi Talib. They possessed the knowledge of what was, what is, and what 
will be, and it is imperative that all men obey them. 14 Al-Ashari does not 
elaborate on Abu al-Khattab ’s concept of the Natiq and Samit, but we 
may speculate that the Ismailis, who were more philosophically sophisti- 
cated than Abu al-Khattab, made great use of this concept, which they 
combined with Neo-Platonist philosophy. 

The Nusayri dogma of the seven incarnations of the deity probably 
derives from the Ismaili concept of seven emanations, but lacks its 
philosophical subtlety. Rene Dussaud rightly observes that, unlike the 
Ismailis, the Nusayris were incapable of philosophical speculation, and 
therefore arrived at the concept of one god not stripped of divinity and 
authority, as is the god of the Ismailis, who is pure intellect. They could 
not comprehend the abstract philosophical terminology and reasoning of 
the Ismailis with respect to the emanation of the divine nature and the 
relationship between the Natiq and the Samit, as applied to Muhammad 
and Ali; thus, the Nusayris readily accepted Ali as the Incarnation of 
God. Dussaud concludes that the Nusayris represent a remarkable exam- 
ple of a sect passing directly from paganism to Ismailism. This transfor- 
mation, however, was not complete. It was rather a compromise between 
Ismaili doctrine and the Nusayri practices, resulting in the creation of a 
new religion. 15 

The fundamental tenet of this religion lies in the legend of Ali. 
Dussaud’s conclusion seems to be correct, because the Nusayris exagger- 
ate the position of Ali, regarding him as God, and as the Asas (founda- 
tion) of the Prophet Muhammad. He is the Mana, taking precedence over 
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Muhammad, who is the Natiq (proclaimer) of the divine message con- 
tained in the Quran. 

Closely associated with their belief in the seven human manifesta- 
tions of God in seven periods is the Nusayris’ cosmogony. The Nusayris 
believe that in the beginning, before the world existed, they were bril- 
liant, heavenly bodies and luminous stars, conscious of the distinction 
between obedience and disobedience. They did not eat, drink, or pass 
excrement. Their only activity was to behold Ali Ibn Abi Talib in a 
sapphire splendor. They remained in this state for 7,077 years and 7 
hours. Then they boasted of themselves, saying, “Surely, he has created 
no more noble creatures than we are,” thereby committing their first sin 
of pride. 

Ali then created for them a Hijab (veil, or intermediary), who held 
them under restraint for a further 7,000 years. Ali then appeared to them 
and asked, “Am I not your Lord?” [Quran 7:172], to which they replied, 
“Certainly you are.” After a while, Ali revealed to them his all-encom- 
passing divine power (Qudra), and they fancied that they could behold 
him fully, supposing him to be one like themselves; this was the second 
sin they committed. 16 

Thereupon Ali made visible to them the Hijab, with whom they 
wandered 7,077 years and 7 hours. When this period was up, Ali ap- 
peared to the Nusayris in the form of an old man with white hair and a 
white beard; through this form, he tested the people of light, of the 
higher spiritual world. The Nusayris did not look beyond the form in 
which he appeared to them, and when he said to them, “Who am I?” they 
replied, “We do not know.” 17 Ali then appeared to them in the form of a 
young man with a curled mustache, riding upon an angry-looking lion, 
and again in the form of a small child. In each manifestation, he called 
“Am I not your Lord?” 

Ali was accompanied by his Ism (name), Muhammad, and his Bab 
(door), Salman al-Farisi, together with the people of the orders of his 
holiness, namely, the first seven orders constituting the great luminous 
world. When Ali called to the Nusayris, they imagined him to be one like 
themselves. They were bewildered and did not know what to do. In 
order to put an end to their doubt about his nature, Ali told them that he 
would create a lower sphere for them and cast them down into it. He 
would also create human forms for them and appear to them in a veil 
akin to their human forms. He told them that he would raise up again 
anyone who acknowledged him, together with his veil and his door. 
Anyone who rebelled against him would face an adversary created by 
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Ali, and anyone who denied him would be subject to Musukhiyya (de- 
grading transformation) into an animal form. 

The Nusayri’s implored God to leave them where they were to 
praise, magnify, and worship Him, and not cast them into the lower 
sphere. But He said, “You have disobeyed me. If you had said, ‘Lord, we 
know nothing save what you taught us, you are the inscrutable, omnis- 
cient one,’ [Quran 5:109] I would have forgiven you.” 

Because of the disobedience of the Nusayris, Ali created the Abalisa 
(plural of Iblis — devil or Satan), and from the Abalisa he created woman. 
For this reason, the Nusayris do not teach their women any form of 
prayer or initiate them into the mystery of their religion. Because they are 
believed to have been created from Abalisa, Nusayri women are degraded 
and held in low esteem. 18 

After casting the Nusayris into a lower, human form, Ali appeared 
to them in seven Qibab (domes, tabernacles), that is, periods inhabited by 
al-Hinn, al-Binn, al-Timm, al-Rumm, al-Jann, al-Jinn, and al-Yunan 
(the Greeks). 19 In each of his seven appearances during these periods, Ali 
was accompanied by an Ism, a Bab, and an adversary. It is worth noting 
that, according to Sulayman al-Adani, in each of these seven cycles the 
adversary, or Satan, consisted of three persons in one (a kind of Satanic 
triad), namely, the “rightly guided” caliphs, Abu Bakr, Umar, and 
Uthman. 20 This, to be sure, expresses the implacable hatred the Shiites 
harbor for these men, whom they accuse of usurping the caliphate trom 
Ali. They also accuse Umar and Uthman of burning those portions of 
the Quran which, they assert, included the designation of Ali by the 
Prophet Muhammad as his heir and successor in leading the Muslim 
community. 

From this account; it is clear that the Nusayris believe in the 
existence of preadamite ages, during which the world was inhabited by 
different kinds of beings who worshipped All. The Imam Jafar al-Sadiq 
acknowledged the existence of seven preadamite nations. He said the 
Shiites aver that before God created Adam, there were seven Adams who 
occupied seven ages, and that the time-span of each age was fifty thou- 
sand years. Later, when God created mankind, “We, the Imams, were the 
first Hujjas (divine proofs) and messengers of God to mankind.” 

Al-Sadiq also stated that there were beings living on the earth 
before Adam. After they died, they were resurrected, judged, and con- 
signed temporarily to Paradise or Hell. Finally, the people of Paradise 
were transformed into angels, while the people of Hell, the qashshash 
(waste heap), were transformed into such animals as pigs, bears, dogs, 
and jackals. 21 
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The concept of seven ages is found in Zoroastrianism and may have 
reached the Shiites through Persia. According to a Persian legend, 
Zoroaster, by divine favor, saw a tree which had seven branches, one of 
gold, one of silver, one of bronze, one of copper, one of tin, one of steel, 
and one of an iron alloy. Hormizd (Ahura Mazda) revealed to him that 
this tree was the image of the world, and that each of these branches 
represented one of the periods through which he (Zoroaster) had to 
pass. 22 This is similar to the image King Nebuchadnezzar saw in a 
dream, which represented different periods of world kingdoms. 23 

These, then, are the preadamite periods, or domes as the author of 
Kitab al-Bakura calls them, whose inhabitants worshipped Ali. According 
to Edward Salisbury, the people of these periods represent a gradation of 
human existence from inferior to higher, corresponding in reverse order 
to the seven forms of tnusukhiyya (degrading transformation) which the 
Nusayris believe they had to pass through as punishment for their disobe- 
dience, or perhaps for their failure to worship Ali wholeheartedly. 24 

Salisbury further states that the period of the Greeks, the seventh 
and last, represents the highest point of human existence before the 
special manifestations of Ali in the sab qibab dhatiyya (seven periods of 
divine quality), which began after the Nusayris failed to recognize the 
divinity of Ali. 25 Ali manifested himself seven times in this world, as 
Abel, Seth, Joseph, Joshua, Asa£ and Simon Peter, and finally in his own 
person. In this final manifestation, Ali revealed to the Nusayris that they 
were the highest among mankind, and that he was the only deity to be 
worshipped. 26 In other words, Ali was one and the same god in each of 
his manifestations, and the Ism, Bab, and adversary who accompanied in 
each likewise appeared in successive theophanies. 27 

The concept of the seven manifestations of the deity is also found in 
the Druze religious system. According to the Druzes, Hamza Ibn Ali, the 
founder of the Druze religion, appeared seven times in this world in 
human form. The Formulary (catechism) of the Druzes contains the 
question, “How many times did Hamza appear, and under what names?” 
The answer is, “He appeared seven times, from Adam to the Prophet 
Muhammad. ” Then follow the names under which Hamza appeared in 
each of the seven periods. 28 Silvestre de Sacy doubts whether this was the 
original teaching of the Druzes, since he could not find the number of 
Hamza’s appearances given in other Druze sources. 29 

The same Druze Formulary contains another question about the 
Fatimi Caliph al-Hakim bi Amr Allah (d. 1021), considered the supreme 
deity of the Druzes, and his names and the maqamat (stations, or peri- 
ods) in which he appeared. 30 The description of al-Hakim’s manifesta- 
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tions shows that the Druzes, like the Nusayris, believe in a single deity 
who remained constant although he manifested himself in different 
forms. It also shows that the deity and his Hijab (veil) are so united in 
words and deeds that they form one person. Regardless of the number of 
his manifestations, the deity remains a single entity. He precedes the 
whole of creation and is the prototype of man. The reason al-Hakim 
appeared in human form was to enable man to acquire full conviction of 
his existence. Al-Hakim is considered by the Druzes to be the culmina- 
tion of all the manifestations, which pointed to him and were completed 
in him. 31 

The religious systems of the Druzes and the Nusayris are strikingly 
similar, with one major exception: al-Hakim is God to the Druzes, while 
Ali is God to the Nusayris. It is not surprising, then, that the Formulary 
of the Druzes condemns the Nusayris for separating themselves from the 
Druzes. 32 It is interesting to note that both sects have their roots in 
Persia. Their founders, Muhammad Ibn Nusayr and Hamza Ibn Ali, 
were both of Persian origin, as were the founders of the Ismailis and their 
offshoot, the Assassins. 33 Later we shall see the influence of Persian 
tradition on the religious system of the Nusayris. 

At the outset of this chapter, we noted that the first article of the 
Nusayri faith is the oneness of God, self-existent and coeternal. We also 
noted, however, that this God has three personalities, the Mana (Ali), the 
Ism (Muhammad), and the Bab (Salman al-Farisi), who form an insep- 
arable trinity. In essence, however, these three are all Ali Ibn Abi Talib. 
As the Nusayri catechism explains, the Mana, the Ism, and the Bab are 
united as “God, the Compassionate, the Merciful,” in the formula which 
precedes all but one of the suras of the Quran. What the author of the 
catechism intends is that in this formula “God” signifies the Mana (Ali), 
“the Compassionate” signifies the Ism (Muhammad), and “the Merciful” 
signifies the Bab (Salman al-Farisi). 34 

Question 12 of the same catechism asks, “Are the Mana and the Bab 
separate from the Ism?” The answer is, “No, they are with it — they 
cannot be separated.” 35 This trinity, symbolized by AMS, the initial 
letters of the names Ali, Muhammad, and Salman, form a single divine 
essence. In the Munazara (debate) of al-Nashshabi, we read, “The one 
whom we saw in human form [Ali] is the M [for Muhammad], and this 
Muhammad, Ali, and Salman are one essence and one light.” 36 

Each of these three persons manifests himself in the others, al- 
though as the “Most High” they do not change or cease to be. There is no 
difference between the Mana and the Ism. They are inseparable, as is the 
light of the sun from its sphere. 37 The tenth-century Nusayri writer Ali 
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Ibn Isa al-Jisri states in Risalat al-Tawhid (The epistle of the unity of God) 
that God is the Ism and the Mana. He is the Ism (Name) which was 
manifested in the world in order that men might come to know the 
Mana. The Mana cannot be separated from his Ism, and the Ism cannot 
be separated from his Mana . 38 

The Nusayris believe that these three persons are one, and that it is 
sheer ignorance, even blasphemy, to separate or differentiate them. A 
Nusayri who does not recognize the true relationship among the three 
persons of this trinity is not a true believer. This is attested to by Nusayri 
sources, which attribute to Jafar al-Sadiq the tradition, “He who differen- 
tiates between the Ism and the Mana has blasphemed, and he who truly 
worships the Ism has also worshipped the Mana, and he who worships 
the Ism in place of the Mana is an infidel, but he who worships the Mana 
through the divine reality of the Ism has in fact professed the oneness of 
God .” 39 

This trinity forms the foundation of the Nusayris’ religious system. 
In the ninth sura (in Kitab al-Bakura), called the Luminary Ayn (the initial 
letter of Ali’s name), Muhammad Ibn Nusayr, founder of the Nusayri 
sect, is firmly associated with the third person of the trinity, Salman al- 
Farisi. This trinity is the focal point of the Nusayris’ profession of faith: 
“There is no God but Ali Ibn Abi Talib, with the bald forehead and 
temples, the adorable, and no veil but the Lord Muhammad, worthy to 
be praised, and no door other than the Lord Salman al-Farisi, the object 
of desire .” 40 This trinity is so sacred that in Kitab al-Mashyakha (Manual 
mr shaykhs), Ali is invoked “by the truth of the Mana, the Ism, and the 
Bab.” In this same book, reference is made to “al-Mana al-Qadim (an- 
cient meaning), al-Ism al-Azim (great name), and al-Bab al-Kanm 
(honorable door ).” 41 In Nusayri sources, a wife of the Prophet, Umm 
Salama, is spoken of as being endowed with divine grace, “Through her 
saintliness” says one source, she “has indicated the manifestation of the 
Mana, the Ism, and the Bab .” 42 

Thus, the trinity symbolized by the letters AMS is the center of the 
Nusayri worship and faith. No Nusaryi will ever swear by this trinity 
and then tell an untruth. Indeed, we learn from Kitab al-Bakura that the 
most binding action among the Nusayris is to place one’s hand in that of 
another, saying, “I adjure you by your faith, the faith of the covenant of 
Ali, the Commander of the Faithful, and by the covenant of AMS,” 
making it obligatory to speak the truth . 43 

Another form of this oath involves moistening a finger with saliva 
and placing it on the other person’s neck, saying, “I am absolved of my 
sins and lay them on your neck, and I adjure you by the foundation of 
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your religion, by the mystery of the covenant of AMS, to tell me the 
whole truth regarding [this] matter. ” This form also precludes the telling 
of a falsehood. Thus the whole life of the Nusayris — their conduct and 
relations with each other — is motivated by the grace of this trinity and 
bound by their fa[th in it. 44 

To the Nusayris, the letters AMS constitute a sirr (mystery) of their 
trinity, bringing to mind the mystery of the Holy Trinity in Christianity, 
although Christians do not use enigmatic letters to denote their Trinity. 
The use of cryptic letters was practiced by ancient peoples to accentuate 
the mysterious powers of the universe or deities. 45 Some suras of the 
Quran begin with cryptic letters that no one could understand or explain, 
except God and those Muslim scholars well versed in religious sciences 
(Quran 3:7). 46 Perhaps it was God’s design to leave parts of His revelation 
enigmatic and not fully understood by mortals, as is stated in Quran 
111:5: “It is He who revealed to you the Quran. Some of the verses are 
precise in meaning — they are the foundations of the Book — and others 
are ambiguous. Those whose hearts are infected with disbelief follow the 
ambiguous part, so as to create dissension by seeking to explain it. But 
no one knows its meaning except Allah.” 

The book of al-Jafr, believed by Shiites to have been revealed to the 
Imam Jafar al-Sadiq, contains, among other things, an esoteric explana- 
tion of the meaning of the Arabic alphabet. 47 In fact, some Nusayris, like 
the nineteenth-century Shaykh Muhammad Ibn Kalazo, use the letters 
HBQ in a spiritual sense to denote Hilal, Badr, and Qamar, indicating 
the different cycles of the moon. 48 

In summation, the Mana, the Ism, and the Bab form the insepara- 
ble trinity of the Nusayris, which is fashioned like the Quranic formula, 
“In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.” The Mana, the 
Ism, and the Bab have threefold names: Mathaliyya (figurative), 
Dhatiyya (essential), and Sifatiyya (attributive). The figurative name 
belongs to the Mana; the attributive is that of which the Ism has made 
use, but which belongs peculiarly to the Mana, as when we say “the 
Compassionate, the Merciful, the Creator.” Thus Kitab Ta’lim al-Diyana 
al-Nusayriyya (the Nusayri catechism) begins with the formula: “In the 
name of the ancient Mana, the great Ism, and the eternal Door, who is 
God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.” 49 

The orthodox Muslim formula, “God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful,” is explained by the Nusayris in accordance with both the 
outward and inward meanings of the divine mysteries. So to question 98 
of the catechism, “What do the outer and inner words, al-dahir and al- 
batin, denote?” the answer is, “The inner [signifies] the divinity of our 
Lord [Ali], the outer his manhood. Outwardly, we say that he is spoken 
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of as our Lord Ali, son of Abi Talib, and this denotes inwardly the Mana, 
the Ism, and the Bab, one Compassionate and Merciful God.” 30 Or, as 
Joseph Catafago has noted in his description of Kitab Majmu al-A’yad 
(Book of Feasts), its author, Abu Said Maymun Ibn al-Qasim al-Tabarani 
(d. 1034), distinguishes three principles in Ali: the divinity or the essence 
of being, the light or veil, and the door, which is the faithful spirit. 51 

The Nusayri trinity has been linked by various writers to trinities of 
other religions. Rev. Samuel Lyde, for example, states that the Nusayris 
took many things from Christianity, including the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. 52 Rev. Henri Lammens, who seems to believe that the Nusayris are 
converts from Christianity, maintains likewise that they have retained 
many Christian tenets, including the Trinity. 54 Rene Dussaud, on the 
other hand, sees in the Nusayri trinity all the characteristics of an adapta- 
tion of the local cults, and asserts that it recalls the triads common in the 
ancient Syro-Phoenician cults. 53 Although we shall return to this subject 
later, it should be pointed out that there is no fundamental resemblance 
between the Nusayri trinity and that of Christianity, despite the sim- 
ilarity in terminology. According to Christianity, the Trinity of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit comprises three Persons who are One in essence, 
power, and majesty. They form one Godhead, coequal and coeternal. In 
this Godhead, the Son, Christ, is begotten, not made, and the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father, the three are but one God, who is Trinity 
in Unity and Unity in Trinity. 

The Nusayri trinity, however, is not a trinity of persons united in 
one godhead, for the Mana (Ali) created the Ism (Muhammad), who in 
turn created the Bab (Salman al-Farisi). This is made clear in a question in 
the Nusayri catechism, “How did the Mana create the Ism, and how did 
the latter create the Bab?” The answer is, “The substance of substances 
produced the name out of his unity.” 55 According to Kitab al-Mashyakha, 
“Ali created Muhammad from the light of his unity and from the power 
of his eternity. And he made him a light extracted from the essence of his 
Mana, and called him Muhammad at the time when he conversed with 
him, and caused him to move out of his state of rest, and chose him, and 
called him by his name, and elected him. And Muhammad had no lord 
but him, and Ali made him his flashing light and his sharp edge and his 
speaking tongue, and set him over the great matter and the ancient cause, 
and made him the circle of existence and the center of prayer. And he said 
to him, ‘Be the cause of causes, and the framer of the door and the Hijab 
[veil].’ Muhammad created the door, Salman al-Farisi, by the command 
of the Lord [Ali] and according to his purpose. Then he commanded the 
door [Salman] to create the higher and lower worlds.” 56 

From this passage we learn that Ali created Muhammad, and that 
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Muhammad has no lord but Ali. As the creature of Ali, Muhammad 
cannot be homologous with Ali in his divinity. He must (and does) 
occupy an inferior position in the trinity of the Nusayris, as is clear from 
the Nusayri catechism, which charges Muhammad with the duty of 
calling the believers to the knowledge of their Lord Ali. This catechism 
also asserts that Ali i^ the one who taught Muhammad the Quran 
through Gabriel . 57 Further evidence of Muhammad’s inferiority to Ali is 
shown by his own sayings, “For I was created out of the light of his [Ali’s] 
essence,” and, “Is not Ali my Lord and your Lord ?” 58 It is for this reason 
that we find in Nusaryi sources the Mana and the Ism coupled. We have 
already cited the statement attributed to the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq, “He 
who differentiates between the Ism and the Mana has blasphemed, and he 
who truly worships the Ism has also worshipped the Mana, and he who 
worships the Ism in the place of the Mana is an infidel, but he who 
worships the Mana through the divine reality of the Ism has in fact 
professed the oneness of God .” 59 The same Jafar al-Sadiq also explains, in 
Kitab al-Haft al- Sharif, that God, the Mana, chides the believers for 
worshipping the Ism without the Mana, asking, “Will you, then, wor- 
ship the Ism without the Mana?” This clearly indicates that the Mana 
alone should be their focus of worship . 60 

Thus, it is clear that the Nusayris’ trinity is not a trinity of persons 
coequal and coeternal with God, nor is it true that in the unity of the 
Godhead, there are three persons of one substance, power, and eternity, 
as in the Christian Trinity. It is rather a trinity of partnership, in which 
Ali, Muhammad, and Salman are three different facets of the divine 
nature. 

Although in essence the Nusayri trinity is different from that of 
Christianity, yet Sulayman al-Adani, in his commentary on Surat al-Fath, 
states that these three, Ali, Muhammad and Salman al-Farisi, form the 
“Holy Trinity” of the Nusayris. He explains that in this trinity, Ali 
corresponds to the Father, Muhammad to the Son, and Salman al-Farisi 
to the Holy Spirit, the three Persons of the Christian Trinity . 61 Al-Adani 
may be justified in suggesting this correspondence, however, for we find 
in ancient Nusayri writings an explicit recognition of the sonship of 
Christ and His consubstantiality with the Father, although these sources 
do not suggest an analogy between the Nusayri and the Christian trin- 
ities. 

In Kitab al-Usus (Book of foundation), the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq 
describes the seven periods of the manifestations of God. He states that in 
each of these periods, God played a different role. In the period of Moses, 
for example, God commanded Moses to build a tabernacle in which He 
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dwelt. God also gave Moses the Torah and commanded him to instruct 
the Israelites to observe the rules of tahara (purity), and to abstain from 
eating the flesh of certain animals which were forbidden to them. “How- 
ever,” says al-Sadiq, “when Christ, the Son, came, who assumed the 
form of the Sonship and dwelt in Mary, He .altered the law of Moses and 
absolved the people from the obligation of purification.” 

Al-Sadiq continues, “Do not you who inquire see that He [Jesus] 
has absolved them [the Israelites] from many obligations imposed upon 
them by Moses ?” 62 In this statement, we find the concept of a Father, and 
of a son who is one in being with the Father and has become incarnated 
through a virgin, the essence of the Christian religion. The context, 
however, is unmistakably Nusayri. 

What, then, is the true relationship between Ali and Muhammad in 
the theological system of the Nusayris? We can answer this question only 
by examining each of the three persons of the Nusayri trinity. This we 
will do in the following chapters. 



27 ' 


The Nusayri Religious System 

The Apotheosis of Ali 


the Nusayris, Ali Ibn Abi Talib, blood cousin and son-in-law of 
V-/ the Prophet Muhammad, is the last and only perfect one of the 
seven manifestations of God, in which the Islamic religion and its Sharia 
(law) have been revealed. He is, as noted in the preceding chapter, the one 
who created Muhammad and taught him the Quran. He is the foun- 
tainhead of Islam. He is God: the very God of the Quran. 

Whatever attributes the Muslims ascribe to Allah, the Nusayris 
ascribe to their God, Ali. Some they attribute to him in his human form, 
others to his Godhead . 1 The first question of the Nusayris’ catechism 
asks, “Who is our Lord who created us?” The answer is, “He is the 
commander of the Faithful, Amir al-Nahl (Prince of Bees), Ali Ibn Abi 
Talib, who is God and the only God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. ” 
The second question asks, “Whence do we know that our Lord the 
Commander of the Faithful, Ali Ibn Abi Talib, is God?” The answer is, 
“Through his own testimony given in a public sermon which he deliv- 
ered from the pulpit before many people, and which he taught to scholars 
and speculative thinkers. In this sermon he said, I have the knowledge of 
the hour (the end of the world). The apostles designated me, proclaimed 
my unity, and called the people to my knowledge. I have given the 
creation its names, flattened the earth, fixed the mountains, made the 
rivers flow, brought forth fruits. I have fashioned the dusk and caused the 
sun to rise and lightened the moon. I have created mankind and provided 
livelihood. I am the Lord of lords, the possesser of necks. I am al-Ah (the 
most high), al-Allam (the omniscient). I am Qarm al-Hadid (Almighty 
Lord). I am the one who commands life and death, who begat Jesus in the 
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womb of His mother, Mary, and who sent the apostles and instructed the 
prophets !” 2 

The divinity of Ali is further acknowledged in the eleventh chapter 
(of Kitab al-Majmu), entitled al-Shahada (testimony) and called by the 
common people al-Jabal (the mountain). What is peculiar is that the 
testimony of divinity of Ali is associated with Islam as God’s religion. 
The chapter begins thus: “God bears witness, the angels, too, and all 
those well-versed in religious sciences, that there is no God beside him, 
the doer of justice . . . Verily, the religion with God is Islam. O, our 
Lord, save us by your revelation, cause us to follow the messenger 
[Muhammad], and so firmly count us among those who testify to 
AMS.” 

Further on the statement is made, “I testify that there is no God but 
Ali Ibn Abi Talib with the bald forehead, the adorable, and no Hijab but 
Lord Muhammad, worthy to be praised, and no Bab but Lord Salman al- 
Farisi ... I testify that the manlike form manifested among men was the 
end of all existence, and that it made manifest the essential light, besides 
which there is no God, Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and that he is immeasurable, 
illimitable, incomprehensible, inscrutible. I testify that I am a Nusayri in 
religion .” 3 

The Nusayris further maintain that the proof that Ali is God is 
based on his own testimony in the Quran, which they claim contains an 
inner meaning referring exclusively to the divinity of Ali. This is evident 
in Kitab al-Mashyakha, where Ali is reported to have said, “God has 
described me in His precious book and said, ‘He is God, beside whom 
there is no God, the Compassionate, the Merciful, the Holy King, the 
Creator. Him all things praise in heaven and earth.’ Now these attributes 
belong to Him and are in Him, for it is necessary for Him to describe 
Himself (because no other being could do so), but they are in me and 
refer to me, and they are part of my descriptive marks. For when He 
says, ‘He is God,’ it refers to me, for I am God .” 4 

The Nusayris go a step further by maintaining that the Prophet 
Muhammad has personally testified to the divinity of Ali. The Nusayri 
catechism contains the question, “Who called us to the knowledge of our 
Lord, the Commander of the Faithful?” The answer is, “The Apostle 
Muhammad (God’s prayer be upon him), who in his sermon called Bay ’at 
al-Dar said, ‘Now hear what I am going to tell you, and never doubt it. I 
am calling you to Ali Ibn Abi Talib as I call you to God, except that Ali is 
your master and mine . . . And I call those who follow me to Ali with 
full understanding. Praise be to God, for I am not one of the poly- 
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theists ... I call you to Ali by his own command. My very state of 
prophetship is under the dominion of Ali, because he is the one who sent 
me to you as a prophet. He is the one who created me from the light of 
his essence. He is my God and your God, my creator and your creator. 
Him fear and obey; declare his unity; praise, sanctify, and worship him, 
for there is no God beside him.’ ” 5 

Kitab al-Mashyakha contains a similar but more detailed testimony 
by the Prophet Muhammad of the divinity of Ali, related by Salman al- 
Farisi. Salman states that the Prophet invited him and others of his 
companions, including Ali, to the house of Umm Salama, one of 
Muhammad’s wives. After the companions assembled, the Prophet told 
them to be of good cheer, for he had invited them for their own good to 
hear and mind what he, as their prophet, would tell them. The discourse 
is very long, so I shall give only excerpts of it. 

The Prophet began by saying, “Do you believe in God most 
high and in me?” We all [Salman and the companions] said, “We 
believe in God Most High and in you ...” “Hear now what I tell 
you, and beware of doubting what you hear from me. Know that I 
call you to Ali, son of Abi Talib, as I call you to the great and 
glorious God. Is not Ali your Lord and mine? I call you to Ali with 
my eyes open, I and those who follow me. I call you to Ali by his 
command; take care not to doubt. Is not my office of prophet under 
the dominion of Ali, because he has sent me as a prophet to you, and 
because I was created from the light of his essence? Did not Ali teach 
me the Quran? Has not Ali sent me as an apostle to you? Is not Ali 
my Lord and your Lord? Is not Ali your God? Then respect him. Is 
not Ali your framer, your producer, your healer, your witness and 
lender, your balance, your keeper, your enricher? Then know him, 
fear him, mind him, and worship him ... Is not Ali the Lord of the 
Throne? To him are all things committed. Does not Ali know what 
is secret and what is open in you? Is not Ali the creator of the heavens 
and the earth and the lord of the east and the west. There is no God 
but him. Then take him as your patron. Has not Ali the keys of 
heaven, giving bountifully and sparingly to whom he pleases, for he 
is all-powerful? Does not Ali (there is no God but he) quicken and 
kill? He is your Lord and the Lord of your ancestors. Does not Ali 
seize all the souls? To him all things tend. Is it not Ali to whom you 
return? Therefore, hear him and proclaim his unity, and praise him 
and sanctify him and glorify him, and say there is no God but him. 

He begat not nor was he begotten, neither he has any equal; neither 
has he been incarnate in flesh, nor taken to himself a female compan- 
ion, nor a child. He has no partner in his dominion, nor any to 
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protect from contempt. Therefore, magnify him [Quran 17:3]. He 
appears as dahir [outward] in revelation and is concealed in batin 
[inward] in created things. He is the lofty and great one [Quran 
2:256]. He is all-powerful and all-knowing, and no one can bear his 
might or stand in his sight.” 6 

Then the Prophet turned to the Commander of the Faithful, 
Ali, who was sitting on his right hand, and said to him, “I ask you, 
by the strength of your strength and the might of your glory and the 
dignity of your Godhead and the greatness of your kingdom — ’’ and 
before the Lord Muhammad finished his words, the Prince of the 
Bees (Amir al-Nahl), Ali, disappeared, and there shone upon the 
assembled companions a great light whose nature could not be 
comprehended, nor could its vision and end be understood. A 
swoon came upon the companions from the intensity of its shining, 
and the; saw it, as it were, in a dream. When they saw this shining 
light, those assembled shouted, “Praise to you, how great is your 
dignity! We believe in you and believe in your apostle [Muham- 
mad].” And there was not one of them who did not worship and see 
a vision from the fear and awe which had fallen upon them . . . 
What manifestation is more evident, and what witness and proof 
more just than that which is given in this information received from 
the greatest Lord Muhammad, and which he has manifested to the 
people of truth and faith [the Nusayris] in making known the unity 
of our Lord [Ali] and his indication of him, for the greatest of his end 
and Mana? May God be exalted and his name sanctified. 7 


The books of the Nusayris are replete with similar statements 
indicating the apotheosis of Ali. One has only to read Kitab al-Majmu and 
the Quddases (masses) incorporated in Sulayman al-Adani’s Kitab al- 
Bakura to realize how fully the Nusayris have acknowledged Ali alone as 
their almighty God. For example, the Quddas al-lshara (Indication Mass) 
begins thus: “Praise be to God, Ali is the light of men, Ali is the Lord of 
might. Ali is the cleaver of the grain. Ali is the creator of the breath of 
life. Ali is the fountain of wisdom. Ali is the key of mercy . . . Ali is the 
remover of the gate [of the Jewish fortress, Khaybar] ... Ali is the 
possessor of this world and the world to come. Ali raised the heavens. Ali 
spread the earth ... Ali is the creator of the night and day. Ali is the first 
and the last. Ali is the ancient of days. Ali is the Imam of Imams. Ali is 
the light of light. Ali is one. Ali is Abel, Ali is Seth, Ali is Joseph, Ali is 
Joshua, Ali is Simon Peter, Ali is the Commander of the Faithful. We 
refer to him [as divine] as former ages referred to him, and as the people 
who maintained the belief in the oneness of God have indicated the 
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priority of his essence, from the beginning of creation until this time. We 
refer to him as did our Lord al-Husayn Ibn Hamdam al-Khasibi, his 
Shaykh Muhammad Ibn Nusayr, and before him Salman al-Farisi, who 
indicated that the archetypal divinity of Ali was shown by the Lord 
Muhammad, the veil, in the seven domes from Abel to Haydara Abu 
Turab [an appellation of Ali]. Know ye, brethren, that your God is 
eternal, Mana al-Maani, the ancient, the alone, the sublime Ali Ibn Abi 
Talib, the indivisible, the uncompounded, whom no number comprises, 
who is neither restricted nor finite, to whom periods and ages bring no 
change.” 8 

The apotheosis of Ali given expression in this mass is contrary to 
the spirit and letter of Islam, violating both the Quran and the tradition 
of the Prophet. To Orthodox Muslims, such pronouncements are sheer 
blasphemies. However, although the Twelver Shiites renounce the Ghulat 
and their deification of Ali, yet their belief in the eternal preexistence of 
the Imams, including Ali, and their belief that these Imams are free from 
human sin strengthens our conviction that the Twelvers are themselves 
not very far from considering Ali more than mortal. 

One appellation given Ali — the Mana — has a special connotation in 
the theologial system of the Nusayris. As noted in chapter 26 of this 
book, Ali is the first person of the Nusayri trinity. He is thus called the 
Mana (Meaning), a term theologically denoting the causal determinant, 
the primal element, the divine reality, and the meaning of all created 
things. Their use of the name Mana for Ali, then, illustrates the Nusayri 
belief that Ali is God, the source and the cause of all things. His man- 
awiyya (archetypal divinity), revealed by Muhammad, is the very essence 
of God. Mana is the name for the Godhead in all its manifestations in 
relation to the Ism and the Bab, the second and third persons of the 
trinity. Because this manawiyya cannot be comprehended separately 
from the Ism, it was necessary that the Ism (Muhammad) become an 
intermediary to manifest the manawiyya of Ali. As Abu Abd Allah Ibn 
Harun al-Saigh relates, his master al-Khasibi, in discussing the man- 
awiyya, states that while Ali is Muhammad, the latter is not Ali, because 
divinity is peculiar only to the Mana (causal determinant), just as heat is 
peculiar to fire. That is, fire contains heat, but heat does not contain the 
whole fire. Fire includes light, smoke, and activity, as well as heat, while 
heat alone does not contain all these elements. Thus, while Ali contains 
Muhammad and all that is in the Muhammadan dome (period of man- 
ifestation), Muhammad does not contain all the divine reality. 9 

The term Mana is not exclusively a Nusayri term. It was used by 
Baha al-Din al-Muqtana, one of the earliest Druze writers, who said, 
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“Praise to the Lord God, who is distinguished from all other beings, in 
that He alone is the Mana of all the divine manifestations.” De Sacy, who 
reproduces this statement, says, “This expression (Mana) is especially 
sacred with the Ansaireeh [Nusayris] even at the present time; it signifies 
the divinity concealed under human form .” 10 

In their desire to emphasize the divinity of Ali, the Nusayris deny 
that he was flesh and blood. They believe him to be a luminous ap- 
pearance. This point is made clear in the catechism, where the question is 
asked, “If Ali be God, how did he become of the same nature with men?” 
The answer is, “He did not so become, but took Muhammad as his veil 
in the period of his transformation and assumed the name of Ali .” 11 In 
other words, Ali was a Ghilaf (sheath) of the deity, and this sheath was 
concealed in another sheath, Muhammad, the veil . 12 

But if Ali is not considered flesh and blood, how do we account for 
the fact that in Nusayri writings Ali’s human relationships are often 
detailed? He is spoken of as the only Hashimite on both sides of his 
family; his brothers — Hamza, Jafar, Talib, and Aqil — are named; his 
sons — Hasan and Husayn — are named; his daughters — Zaynab and 
Umm Kulthum — are named; and his tomb near al-Kufa in Iraq is de- 
scribed . 13 The explanation of this apparent contradiction is found in the 
fourteenth chapter of Kitab al Majmu, called al-Bayt al-Ma’mur. According 
to this chapter, All’s brothers, like Ali himself, are light of light and 
substance of substance. Ali is far above having brothers, sisters, father, 
and mother; He is alone, infinite, self-existent. He is hidden yet not 
enveloped; that is to say, he is hidden by the nature of his divine essence. 
He is the mystery of the house — the roof, the grounds, and the firm 
underpinnings; that is, he is all and every one of the members ot the 
house, or family of the Prophet, who with him, form but one divine 
unity . 14 

The Kitab al-Haft al-Sharif, related by al-Mufaddal Ibn Umar al-Jufi 
of the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq clearly indicates that the Imams, of whom Ali 
is chief, are not subject to the natural laws of life and death applied to the 
rest of mankind. According to al-Sadiq, when God desires to manifest an 
Imam, He sends His spirit into the future Imam, who thus becomes 
purified of human uncleanness, or sin . 15 According to a Nusayri man- 
uscript acquired by Carsten Niebuhr, the Nusayris apparently believe 
that Muhammad, and Fatir (Fatima), together with al-Hasan, al-Husayn, 
and Muhsin (the three sons of Ali by Fatima, Muhsin having died in 
infancy), form but one unity, and all are Ali . 16 These five constitute the 
Ahl al-Aba or al-Kisa (family of the Prophet), considered by the extremist 
Shiite al-Shurayi and his followers to be divine beings . 17 In this respect, 
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the only difference between the Nusayris and al-Shurayi’s followers is 
that the latter count Ali among the five, while the Nusayris count Ali’s 
son Muhsin, who died in infancy, among the five, believing them to be 
one divine unity denoting Ali. 

The Nusayris belief in the divinity of Ali is further manifested in 
their use of the many names which in the Bible and the Quran are given 
only to God. We have already stated that according to Nusayri sources, 
the Mana, the Ism and the Bab have threefold names: Mathaliyya (figur- 
ative), Dhatiyya (essential), and Sifatiyya (attributive). But a careful study 
of Nusayri sources shows that all these names of the three persons of the 
Nusayri trinity are given to Ali, and to him alone. 

In the seven periods of his manifestation in human form, Ali 
assumed many names, although he is a single entity. In the introduction 
to his Kitab al-Hidaya al-Kubra (The book of great guidance), the promi- 
nent Nusayri teacher al-Khasibi (d.957) states that this book contains the 
names of the apostle of Allah (Muhammad) and those of the Commander 
of the Faithful, Ali Ibn Abi Talib, his wife Fatima, and the Imams from 
Ali to Muhammad the Mahdi. Al-Khasibi then goes on to say that there 
are three hundred names for Ali in the Quran, which contradicts the 
Orthodox Muslims’ belief that God has ninety-nine beautiful names. He 
gives some examples, based on Quran 11:17 and Quran 78:1 to show that 
Ali is the glad tidings; “Are they to be compared with these who have 
received a veritable word from their Lord recited by a witness from 
him?” and, “About what are they asking, about the great tidings (al-Naba 
al-Azim), the theme of their disputes?” 18 He further states that Ali’s name 
appears in the Books of Seth, Idris (Enoch), Noah, and Ibrahim (Abra- 
ham), books which are most certainly apocryphal. In Syriac, his name is 
Mubin (Evident); in Hebrew, he is called Hayula (Primordial Matter), al- 
Amin (Faithful), Thabat (Firmness in Faith), Bayan (Divine Eloquence), 
Yaqm (Indisputable Truth), and Iman (Faith). 

Al-Khasibi also asserts that Ali is called Elias in the Torah, and 
Ariah in the Psalms; that the Zanj (Black Africans) call him Habina, a 
distortion of Abuna, the title of the Ethiopian Metropolitan; that the 
Abyssinians call him Tabrik (a distortion of Batrik, or Patriarch). In 
Arabic he is called Haydara (lion) because he used to knock down his 
older brothers in their fights with him. He is also nicknamed Abu al- 
Hasan and al-Husayn; Abu Shibr and Abu Shabir (the sons of Aaron in 
Islamic tradition); Abu Turab (a nickname given to him by the Prophet); 
Abu al-Nur (father of light); and Abu al-Aimma (father of the Imams). 19 

So far this list of names is only slightly different from the one given 
in Kitah al-Mashyakha , 20 But further on, al-Khasibi gives other names of 
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Ali, some of which are current both among the Nusayris and among 
mainstream Shiites. Ali is called, for example, the Dividing Line between 
Paradise and the Fires of Hell, the Judge of Religion, the Fulfiller, the 
Promise, the Great Destroyer of Jinn, the Dispeller of Sorrow, the Ship of 
Safety, and the Firm Foundation who forever appears new in God. 21 

Al-Khasibi also gives Ali the epithet of Amir al-Nahl (Prince of 
Bees, i.e., of the [Shiite] believers), a name peculiar to the Nusayris and 
the one most constantly used in their books. The Nusayris base this 
appellation on a tradition related by Jafar al-Sadiq of the Prophet 
Muhammad, who reportedly said, “The believer is like the bee, it sucks 
nectar and produces honey.” 22 This is echoed in Quran 16:68, “And your 
Lord has revealed to the bees.” In these cases, “the bees” are interpreted 
by the Nusayris to mean the believers. 

In the Nusayri catechism, we find still more names given to All 
along with a few already cited by al-Khasibi. These names were given to 
All by many peoples including the Arabs, Hebrews, Hindus, Africans, 
Armenians, Daylamites (inhabitants of the mountain region south of the 
Caspian Sea), and even beings believed by Nusayris to have pre-existed 
Adam. 23 Obviously, what al-Khasibi and the author of the catechism 
intended is to establish the universal recognition of Ali as God of all 
nations in conformity with the Nusayris’ belief of the apotheosis of Ah. 

Through a linguistic manipulation of the term Ali, which literally 
means “high,” the author of Kitab al-Usus states that the term All means 
“Most High,” above every name and triumphant over every name. 24 
Obviously, the intention of the author is to ascribe divine attributes to the 
name Ali, which was and still is commonly used by Muslims and non- 

Muslims alike, with no spiritual connotations. 

According to Dussaud, the Nusayris call Ali Ali Allah (God-Ali), 
recalling the name of another extremist sect, the Ali Ilahis or Allahis, and 
the name Ali al-Ala (Ali the Most High). 23 Dussaud does not mention 
any Nusayri sources for the name Ali al-Ala; rather, he refers to de Sacy, 
who states that this name was used in a Druze text dealing with the 
manifestation of the divinity in human form. 26 Dussaud then proceeds to 
offer an etymological explanation for this name. He does not believe that 
it is of Arabic origin, because if it were, it would be written Ah laala 
which is the name of God meaning Most High in Arabic. Dussaud 
conjectures that the name Ali al-Ala instead derives from the old divine 
epithet El-Elioun, which is equivalent to the Greek Zeus Ophistos, and 
the Phoenician god known by the Greeks as Adonis. 27 I find Dussaud s 
reasoning unconvincing, however. The name Ali al-Ala is used by Jafar 
al-Sadiq in Kitab al-Haft al-Sharif, page 147, in reference to God. Al-Ala is 
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certainly an authentic Arab term and forms the title of Sura 87 of the 
Quran. 

A study of the Nusayris’ religious system reveals the existence of 
deep-rooted Persian elements which give the Persians a prominent place 
in the divine economy of the cult of Ali. This is a vital point because Ali 
was an Arab, a pure Hashimite like his blood cousin, the Prophet 
Muhammad, and most likely had nothing to do with the Persians or their 
kings. Yet he is called by the Nusayris the Crown of Kisras, from 
Khosraw (Chosroes), as the Sassani kings of Persia were called by the 
Arabs. 28 Among the figurative (mathaliyya) names given to Ali from 
Adam to Muhammad the Mahdi, we find the names of two Persian 
kings, Ardashir and Sapor. 29 

The seven appearances of the deity from Abel to Ali are said to have 
taken place in seven domes or periods, including the period of Abraham, 
the Arab period, the period of Muhammad and the Persian period, in 
which Ali manifested himself 30 In Persian books Ali is called Numayr, 
the word for fire. 31 This is an indication that Ali is connected with the 
Persian worship of fire, as shall be seen shortly. 

The association of Ali with the Persian kings is more than for- 
tuitous. It is the result of a deliberate attempt by Nusayri writers to 
project, through Ali, the supremacy of the Persians over the Arabs, by 
maintaining that the Persian kings were the medium through whom Ali, 
his Name, and his Door were manifested in the world of light. This is 
indicated by al-Tabarani in his Kitab Majmu al-A’yad (Book of feasts) 
when he discusses the celebration of the festival of Nawruz (the New 
Day), which begins the Persian New Year. Al-Tabarani states: “The Lord 
(Ali, may he be glorified!) manifested himself in the person of the Persian 
kings, and it is in them that he effected the manifestation of his Names, 
his doors, and his sacred hierarchies, which constitute the great world of 
light.” 

Al-Tabarani then goes on to say, “Our Lord al-Khasibi (may God 
sanctify his soul) has explained this point in one of his treatises called 
Risala fi al-Siyaqa.” 32 

In this Risala, al-Khasibi discusses the manifestations of Ali since 
Adam in different periods, especially the Persian period. He states that in 
this period, Ali (who was also Adam) manifested himself in the person of 
Ardashir, son of Babek, the first of the Persian Sassani kings of the line of 
Khosraw (Chosroes), the Sassani kings, and then manifested himself 
in the person of Sapor, son of Ardashir. Afterwards, Ali manifested 
himself among the Arabs in the person of Luay, son of Kilab (an ancestor 
of the Prophet Muhammad and of his cousin, Ali). Luay, al-Khasibi 
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explains, means “he who turns,” signifying that he turned the light from 
the land of the Persians to the land of the Hijaz, where the Mana, the Ism, 
and the Bab were manifested. 

Al-Khasibi further explains that when the divinity (Ali) left the 
Persians to manifest himself among the Arabs, he delegated to the 
Persians the maqamat (stations) of his wisdom, to be transmitted suc- 
cessively to their kings, whom he designated as the personifications of 
the Mana, the Ism, and the Bab. However, a change took place in the 
time of Kisra [Khosraw, or Chosroes] Anushirwan; because of pride, he 
disobeyed the Lord Muhammad, and through his disobedience, the 
Persians lost their royalty . 34 

What al-Khasibi means is that the Persian kings were the person- 
ification of the divine religion, manifested from the time of Adam in Ali. 
But when Ali manifested himself in the period of Muhammad, which 
ushered in the religion of Islam, whose source is Ali, the religious light 
was transferred through Ali from the Persians to the Arabs. The Persian 
king, Anushirwan, disobeyed the new revelation and consequently lost 
his dominion to the Arabs. However, al-Khasibi attempts to minimize 
the Persians’ loss of supremacy to the Arabs by stating that they con- 
tinued to observe the festivals of the Nawruz and Mihrajan, which had 
been instituted by their kings, just as the Arabs celebrate the three 
festivals of Id al-Fitr, Id al-Adha, and Id al-Ghadir, instituted by the Lord 
Muhammad. All of these festivals, then, will be celebrated until the 
future manifestation of the Qaim bi al-Amr, the last Imam (the Mahdi ). 35 
This must mean that the Persians were foremost in the divine manifesta- 
tion of Ali, his Ism, and his Bab, and never lost their spiritual position, 
even after Ali manifested himself among the Arabs in the Muhammadan 
period, and that the Persians continued the tradition of the divine Ali 
through the celebration of their pagan festivals, which became the coun- 
terpart to the Islamic festivals instituted by Muhammad. This argument 
by al-Khasibi becomes pointless, however, when we realize that Id al- 
Ghadir was not instituted by Muhammad, and that its observance cor- 
roborates the Shiites’ claim that the Prophet appointed Ali as his suc- 
cessor at Ghadir Khumm. 

In a special chapter of his Risala fi al-Siyaqa, al-Khasibi shows the 
supreme spiritual wisdom and position of the Persian kings, whom he 
considers the manifestations of the Nusayri trinity, the Mana, the Ism, 
and the Bab. He ascribes great honor to the Persians because the Bab 
(Salman) was Persian and the wisdom he possessed derives from the 
Persians. Furthermore, this Persian Bab, together with the other two 
persons of the trinity, the Mana and the Ism, was manifested in two 
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maqamat (stations) of the first two Sassani Persian kings, Aradashir, son 
of Babek, and Ardashir’s son Sapor. Al-Khasibi asserts that through these 
manifestations the Persian kings received divine wisdom, which was 
transmitted in an unbroken line to the last three kings, whom al-Khasibi 
calls Sharwin, Kharwin, and Khosraw. He goes on to say that through 
this manifestation, these kings too, came to occupy the place of the 
Mana, the Ism, and the Bab, because they were the servants of the Mana 
(Ali) and possessed full knowledge of him. This is indeed a very signifi- 
cant statement. Al-Khasibi means here that the Nusayri trinity, which is 
the essence of the Nusayri religion, has become a symbol of Persianism 
because the Bab (Salman) is Persian. Al-Khasibi also implies that divine 
wisdom and revelation are not the possession of the Arabs exclusively, 
but of the Persians too. Al-Khasibi concludes that on quitting the Per- 
sians, the Lord (Ali) deposited his wisdom with them, promising to 
return . 36 

While al-Khasibi seems in error in making these three Persian kings 
“the last trinity,” his intention is quite clearly to show that these Persian 
kings are the embodiment of the three persons of the Nusayri trinity. In 
other words, they are Ali, Muhammad, and Salman the Persian, which 
means that the Persians are as much part of the divine economy of the 
god Ali as the Arabs are. At the same time, al-Khasibi establishes the 
spiritual supremacy of the Persians over the Arabs by asserting that the 
Arabs (and here he most likely means Sunnite Muslims) have lost the 
divine mystery, while the Persians preserved it: “The Most High [Ali] 
deposited his wisdom with the Persians and then left, being pleased with 
them. He promised to return to them. He is the one who said that God 
Almighty has deposited His mystery with you [the Arabs], manifested 
Himself amongst you, and destined you to receive it. But you have lost it 
while the Persians have preserved it even after its disappearance, by 
means of fire and light, in which He manifested Himself ” 37 

Thus, the religious system of the Persians, based on their worship 
of fire and light, becomes the forerunner of the revelation of Muham- 
mad. This statement becomes even more important when we realize that 
in the treatise of Fiqh (Jurisprudence), mentioned by al-Tabarani, “The 
Persians have sanctified fire, from which they await the manifestation of 
the deity. This manifestation will take place among the Persians, for they 
never cease to keep lighted the fire from which they await this same 
manifestation, and the accomplishment of the promise of the deity in that 
event. ” Since the divinity manifested itself in the form of Ali, Ali be- 
comes the personification of fire and the god of the Persians, not the 
Arabs. The Arabs, al-Khasibi states, lost their spiritual privileges when 
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they refused to believe in the divine mystery of Ali while the Persians 
preserved it. This mystery is the manifestation of Ali in fire and light, 
which al-Khasibi likens to the fire of the burning bush which Moses saw 
when speaking to God. 38 

Al-Tabarani then cites a tradition related by al-Mufaddal Ibn Umar 
al-Jufi of the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq, who is reported to have said, “The 
Mana [Ali] manifested himself in the time of the Persians twice each year, 
at the time of the change from cold to heat, and from heat to cold. The 
change from cold to heat was called Nawruz, and that from heat to cold 
was called Mihrajan. These two days are held sacred by the Persians 
because the Mana manifested himself in transmigration among them.” 39 

The spiritual supremacy of the Persians over the Arabs is also 
maintained in Kitab Ta’lim al-Diyana al-Nusayriyya, in connection with 
the celebration of the Nawruz. Question ninety, about the nature of the 
Nawruz, is answered in a poem by al-Khasibi, who states that the 
Nawruz is the truth established by the authority of the most noble 
Hashimite. It is the day on which God [Ali] manifested himself in the 
periods of the Persians before he did so in the periods of the Arabs and 
raised these periods of the Persians to high heaven. 40 We shall give a full 
translation of this poem in the discussion of the celebration of the 
Quddas. 

The several passages cited above reveal many Persian elements in 
the religious system of the Nusayris. As Rev. Samuel Lyde has rightly 
observed, they contain “wild conceits which are probably due to some 
Persian.” Lyde goes on to say that these passages are contained in a 
section of Kitab al-Mashyakha entitled, “The Traditionary Sayings of [the 
Persian] Abu Ali of Basra, in his Dwelling in Shiraz in the year of the 
Hijra 327 [a.d. 938]” 41 

The fact that these passages glorify the Persians over the Arabs 
convinces us of the Persian origin of the Nusayris and their religious 
system. As Abd al-Husayn Mahdi al-Askari rightly observes, these pas- 
sages betray “the Nusayri partisanship toward the Persians and indicate 
the hatred (Shuubiyya) which non-Arabs, especially the Persians, harbor 
toward the Arabs.” 42 Such hatred is also observed by Sulayman al-Adani, 
who states, “No member of any Arab sect is admitted into their [the 
Nusayris] fraternities for the first time unless he be of the Ajam [Per- 
sians], because, like the Nusayris, the Persians believe in the divinity of 
Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and without doubt, their progenitors were from Persia 
and Iraq. ” 43 Al-Adani seems to be correct, because the founder of the 
Nusayri sect, Muhammad Ibn Nusayr w’as of Persian origin. 

The Persian element is most conspicuous in the association of light 
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and fire with the manifestation of the deity. Light and fire constitute an 
essential part of the ancient Persian religious system. We have already 
seen in the description of the merits of the Nawruz that upon leaving the 
Persians to manifest himself among the Arabs, the deity deposited his 
wisdom with the Persians and promised to return to them. According to 
al-Khasibi, God, as Ali, then deposited his mystery [his manifestation as 
God] with the Arabs and ordered them to preserve it, but they failed to 
do so. After the deity left the Persians, however, they perpetuated his 
manifestation through their sanctification of light and fire, from which 
they awaited the manifestation of the deity . 44 This manifestation, accord- 
ing to Risalat al-Fiqh, will take place among the Persians because they do 
not cease to keep lighted the fire from which they look for this manifesta- 
tion and the accomplishment of the promises made by the deity during 
his appearance . 45 

We have summarized these passages in order to show the lengths to 
which the Nusayri writers went in order to appropriate Ali as the 
manifestation of God and make his manifestation an “exclusively Per- 
sian” privilege, associated with the worship of light and fire, which are 
part of the Persian tradition. The Nusayri writers, who are mostly of 
Persian origin, have Persianized Ali as a divinity to allow the Persians to 
boast to the Arabs that the Arab Hashimite Ali had become a “Persian” 
deity, whom the Arabs had lost because they were not worthy of him. 
Making Ali a Persian deity also offered the Persians the opportunity to 
boast that, although the Arabs, have Muhammad as their Prophet, the 
Persians have their God, Ali, who created Muhammad from the light of 
his essence. Hence, the Persians and the Nusayris can claim spiritual 
superiority over the Arabs. 
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everence for light forms an essential part of the Nusayri religious 
C J\. system. Among the Nusayris, light is symbolized by the sun, 
considered the light of light. This light, according to Kitab Ta’lim al- 
Diyana al-Nusayriyya, is the mystery of God. It is the ancient Mana [Ali], 
who was veiled by the light. The sun is the light of light because it is the 
abode of the eternal, the everlasting, the mystery of mysteries, and Ali, 
who is veiled in the light which is the eye of the sun from which he shall 
appear again. Thus, the sun is the Qibla (holy place) toward which the 
Nusayri believer (Ahl al-Wala) should turn his face when he prays . 1 

It should be pointed out that there is dissension among the Nusayris 
over the connection of the sun with the adoration of their God Ali. They 
are divided by this question into two groups, the Shamsis, whose name is 
taken from Shams (sun), and the Qamaris, whose name derives from 
Qamar (moon). The Shamsis are also called Mawakhisa, Ghaybis, or 
(most often) Shamalis (from Shamal, whose connotation shall be ex- 
plained later), and the Qamaris are known as Kalazis. The Shamsis are the 
original and oldest people of the mountains, while the Qamaris came 
from the east, from Jabal Sinjar (Sinjar Mountain) in northern Iraq in the 
thirteenth century, led by Hasan al-Makzun . 2 

The Shamsis and the Qamaris disagree over whether Ali and 
Muhammad should be associated with the sun or with the moon, and 
this disagreement causes a great deal of confusion. The Shamsis believe 
that Ali is the source of the morning sun, and that the sun is his abode. It 
is also their belief that Ali is the creator of the luminous full moon. 
Therefore, the sun, as the abode of the creator, should be reverenced in 
greater measure than the moon, a created object. The Qamaris, who 
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reverence the moon, answer that Ali created the moon as a place to live, 
just as man builds a house to live in. They claim that the black spots 
which appear on the moon are the personification of the worshipped 
[Ali], who has a body, arms, and legs, and who wears a crown on his 
head and carries a sword named Dhu al-Faqar . 3 

To prove they are correct in honoring the moon, the Qamaris cite 
the eleventh chapter of Kitab al-Majmu, which states that Ali shall appear 
out of the eye of the sun. Commenting on this chapter, Sulayman al- 
Adani states that the Qamaris claim that the appearance of Ali out of the 
eye of the sun (Ayn al-Shams) must mean that the moon’s light issues 
forth from the sun . 4 

Al-Adani further comments that those who worship the twilight 
(he does not identify them) believe that it comes from the eye of the sun, 
while at the same time they maintain that the reddening of the sky at 
twilight results in the appearance of the sun. The Shamsis’ answer to this 
assertion is that the sun in this context is only a symbol for Fatima bint 
Asad, Ali’s mother, and the other Fatima, daughter of the Prophet and 
wife of Ali, who are closely connected with the expressed deity, that is, 
Muhammad, who they maintain is symbolized by the sun . 5 

Al-Adani goes on to say that, based on the fourteenth chapter of 
Kitab al-Majmu, called al-Bayt al-Mamur, the Nusayris all agree that 
Muhammad is the sun, and disagree only regarding the Mana and the 
Bab. While the Qamaris believe that the moon is the Mana (Ali), the 
Shamsis hold that the moon is the Bab (Salman al-Farisi). In other words, 
the Shamsis recognize the divinity of the sun under the name of Muham- 
mad; as the abode of Ali, the sun also represents Muhammad. What this 
really means is that the Shamalis believe that in their association with the 
sun, Ali and Muhammad are the same deity. Such a belief is expressed in 
the seventh chapter, called al-Salam (Salutation). 

While the Shamsis believe in the divinity of Muhammad, the elect, 
the Qamaris maintain the divinity of Ali. The Qamaris assert that the 
Shamsis have fallen into error by ascribing divinity to Muhammad and 
Ali indiscriminately. The Shamsis reply that Muhammad and Ali are 
allied, not opposed. While Ali is the First Cause (al-Ghaya al-Kubra), 
they say, Muhammad is also a creator, and it is not an error to believe in 
Muhammad’s divinity: the Shamsis and the Qamaris share the same 
doctrine of the trinity . 6 The Shamsis also cite the fifth chapter of Kitab al- 
Majmu, entitled al-Fath (the victory), to demonstrate that Ali and 
Muhammad are one in their divinity. According to this chapter, Ali 
created Muhammad out of the light of his essence and called him his Ism 
(name), his self, his throne, his seat, and his attribute. Muhammad is thus 
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united with Ali as the sun’s rays are to its disk. 7 Whatever their reasoning, 
there is evidence that the Qamaris pray to the sun and the moon because 
they are very much afraid of them. It is also common among their 
women and children to consider the moon the face of Ali, and the sun the 
face of Muhammad. 8 

Another point of difference between the Shamsis and the Qamaris 
is that while the former believe that heaven is the Mana (Ali) and the 
moon is the Bab (Salman al-Farisi), the latter believe that the moon is 
heaven. 9 The Shamsis’ apparent identification of Ali with heaven (the 
sky) was a matter for reproach, according to an ancient Druze source. 10 

Where did the Nusayris get these beliefs, which are certainly nei- 
ther Biblical nor Islamic? Chapter 13 (of Kitab al-Majmu), entitled al- 
Musafara (the journey), offers a clue but not much detail. In it, we read 
about the mystery of Lord Abu Abd Allah (al-Khasibi) and his elect 
children, drinkers from the sea of AMS (the trinity of Ali, Muhammad 
and Salman), who are fifty-one in number. Of these, seventeen were 
from Iraq, seventeen from Syria, and seventeen of unknown origin, all 
stationed at the gate of the city of Harran. 1 1 

Commenting on this chapter, al-Adani states that whenever a city 
was mentioned in the Nusayris’ secret books, they interpreted it figur- 
atively as signifying the heavens and supposed that its inhabitants were 
the stars. So it is with the city of Harran, at whose gates stand the fifty- 
one disciples of al-Khasibi, believed to be stars of the order of the small 
spirit world. 12 This explanation by al-Adani of the Nusayri interpretation 
of this chapter may shed a revealing light on the source of many of the 
astral beliefs of the Nusayris. We are indebted to Rene Dussaud, who 
traced a connection between some of these beliefs and the astral cult of 
Harran, to which he traced the origin of the name Shamalis (a common 
name for the Shamsis). 13 

The Harranians are an Aramaic people who, like the ancient people 
of Syria, spoke the Aramaic-Syriac language. During the Muslim period, 
they came to be known as Sabeans, a name by which they are still known 
today. Their earlier name derives from their city, Harran, situated on a 
tributary of the Euphrates in upper Mesopotamia. It is the place in which 
Terah, Abraham’s father, settled with his household after leaving his 
house in Ur, in the southern part of present-day Iraq (Genesis 11:31-32). 
The Sabeans were not confined to the city of Harran alone, however. 
They spread all over Syria, including the area inhabited by the Nusayris. 
In the tenth century, there were Sabeans living in Baalbak and Hierapolis 
(Manbij). 14 

Daniel Chwolsohn maintains that these Sabeans were a remnant of 
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the Hellenized pagans of Syria. 15 Their religion was based on worship of 
the sun, the moon, and five planets. In his Fihrist, Abu al-Faraj Muham- 
mad Ibn Ishaq, known as Ibn al-Nadim (d. 995), devotes several pages to 
the religion and festivals of the Sabeans of Harran, reproduced from 
earlier sources. He quotes a report by Ahmad Ibn al-Tayyib (al-Sarakhsi) 
of the account of the Arab philosopher al-Kindi (d. 873), indicating that 
the Sabeans worship the sun at its rising and setting. Ibn al-Nadim also 
quotes another, writer, Said Wahb Ibn Ibrahim al-Nasrani (the Chris- 
tian), who states that the Harranians offer sacrifices every day of the week 
to a certain god. One of these gods is the sun god, Helios, to whom they 
offer sacrifice on Sunday. Another is a moon god, Sin, to whom they 
offer sacrifice on Monday. 16 The Harranians also recognize five princi- 
ples, as did the Neo-Platonists, the Gnostics, the Cabbalists, and, later, 
the Ismailis. 17 

Ibn al-Nadim’s account of the Sabeans’ religious practices is of the 
utmost importance to our subject. On several occasions throughout the 
year, he says, the Harranians would fast, pray, and celebrate a mystery (a 
kind of sacrament), offering sacrifices to their gods, including the god 
Shamal (Chief of the Jinn and their greatest god). They observed the birth 
of their lord, the moon on 24 January and celebrated for Shamal, offering 
sacrifices. In February, they fasted seven days for their great god of good, 
the sun; for the rest of the month, they would pray only to Shamal, the 
Jinn, and devils. On the first day of May, they celebrated the sacrificial 
mystery for Shamal, and on 27 June, they celebrated the same sacrament 
in honor of the god Shamal, to Jinn, and devils. On 8 August, they 
would sacrifice a newborn infant, mix his flesh with flour and spices, and 
bake it in a new oven, as a mystery for the people of Shamal. In 
September, the Harranians would bathe in boiled water as part of a 
celebration of the mystery of Shamal. They would also offer eight sheep, 
seven for their gods and one for the god Shamal. On the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth of the same month, they would hold many celebra- 
tions of sacraments, offering sacrifices and oblations to Shamal and to the 
devils and the Jinn, who protect them and bring them good luck. 18 

It is quite important to note that, according to Ibn al-Nadim’s 
account, the feasts, fasting, prayer, and sacrificial offerings to the god 
Shamal are often associated with the sun cult and the seven planet gods of 
the Harranians. Most of these celebrations take place shortly before 
sunrise. For example, on 26 September, after they have offered sacrifices 
to Shamal, the Harranians climb the mountain to receive the sun. 19 Thus, 
in the lists of feasts, we find the same characteristics attributed to both 
Shamal and sun god, “the greatest god.” 20 Does this mean that the 
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Shamsis derive their more common name of Shamalis and some of their 
religious practices from the ancient solar cult of Harran? 

It is true that the word Shamalis means “northerners” (from 
Shamal, “north”), but these Nusayris are not called Shamalis because 
they live in the northern part of their country. If this were the case, then 
the Nusayris who live in the south (Janub) of that country should be 
called Janubis; no such name appears in the Nusayri books or tradition. 
Rev. Samuel Lyde, who lived for many years among the Nusayris, 
observed that the Shamalis are not confined to the northern part of the 
country, as the name suggests, but are dispersed throughout the land, 
some living even in the extreme south, near Mount Hermon . 21 In fact, 
the only time the word Shamal, here meaning “left,” is used in Kitab al- 
Majtnu is to distinguish Abu Dharr al-Ghifari from al-Miqdad, who is 
called the Yamin (righthand side). Although Abu Dharr and al-Miqdad 
are considered by the Nusayris to be two of the five Aytam (incompara- 
bles) created by Salman al-Farisi , 22 the word Shamal, as used in this 
context, does not appear to have any religious connotation; even if it 
does, we are forced to speculate that the term derives from the Harranian 
cult, for otherwise, characterizing these men as Shamal (left) and Yamin 
(right) makes no sense. 

We need not elaborate on this point any more. The few examples 
cited clearly show the correlation between the Nusayris’ cult and that of 
Harran . 30 The Nusayri conception of God does not differ greatly from 
that of the Harranians, to whom God was unique in essence, but multiple 
in his manifestations as the seven heavenly bodies governing the world . 31 
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The Nus ay ri “Trinity” 

Ali, Muhammad, and Salman al-Farisi 


s noted in chapter 26, the Nusayri trinity comprises the Mana 
l/l (Ali), the Ism (Muhammad), and the Bab (Salman al-Farisi). The 
position of Ali in this trinity was discussed in chapter 27; here we shall 
discuss the positions of its other two members. 

The second person of the Nusayri trinity is the Ism, Muhammad, 
whose manifestations took place in the period of Ali, considered the 
consummate period of the seven manifestations of God. The first ap- 
pearance of the Ism in human form was Adam, and the last was Muham- 
mad. The Shamalis consider Muhammad, as the Ism, to be their Lord, 
yet he occupies a position secondary to that of Ali. It was Ali, as God, 
who created Muhammad from the light of his essence and taught him the 
Quran. Ali made Muhammad a light, extracted from the essence of his 
meaning; he called him by his name Muhammad, and elected him. He 
said to him, “Be the cause of causes, and the framer of the Bab (door) and 
the Hijab (veil). 1 The phrase “cause of causes” suggests that the office of 
Muhammad as the Ism is like that of a demiurge, through whom God 
[Ali] created the worlds, and to whom He entrusted the administration of 
the universe. 2 In a way, Muhammad occupies the same position as the 
Logos in Christianity. Yet, unlike the Logos, who is begotten, not made, 
and who is of one substance with the Father, Muhammad, as stated in 
Kitab al-Mashyakha, is the “best of created beings.” 3 

The Nusayri catechism lists many names under which Muhammad 
appeared. Some indicate the divine attributes of Muhammad, and others 
are merely abstract names. Among the divine names listed are the myste- 
rious “Madd al-Madd” in the Torah, the “Redeemer” in the Zabur 
(psalms), the “Paraclete” in the gospels (the Holy Spirit is known by this 
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name in the New Testament), and Muhammad in the Quran. The most 
important abstract names given Muhammad are “Will,” “Perception,” 
and “Might.” 4 

The Ism is also the Hijba (veil, or intermediary) through whom the 
God Ali revealed himself to mankind. It is the Ism who veils the bright- 
ness of their God from the eyes of human beings. The Hijab is frequently 
mentioned and elaborated on in Nusayri writings in association with the 
deity. 5 Question 4 of the catechism asks, “If Ali is God, how did he take 
man’s nature?” The answer is, “He did not take it, but he veiled himself in 
the period of his change of forms and took the name of Ali. ” 6 This means 
that the divinity of Ali is so bright that no mortal can look at it directly, 
without a veil. Thus, Muhammad became the veil of the God, Ali, in 
whom Ali was concealed and through whom He manifested Himself to 
mankind. 7 

According to al-Khasibi, God is inwardly Muhammad, and 
Muhammad is outwardly God. God represents the power of the divinity, 
and Muhammad, the weakness of humanity. For this reason men are 
allowed to be named Muhammad or Ali, but no one is permitted to be 
named God. 8 As al-Nashshabi explains in his Munazara, Muhammad 
and Ali are but two mortal names of the Godhead; the God, Mana, 
revealed His essence to no one but Muhammad, and Muhammad was the 
only one worthy to be the veil of God. 9 

In Risalat al-Tawhid (Treatise on the unity of God), as related by the 
Nusayri writer Ali Ibn Isa al-Jisri, a disciple of al-Khasibi, there is a 
tradition in which the Prophet Muhammad reportedly said, “I am from 
Ali and Ali is from me,” meaning that Muhammad is Ali’s name, spirit, 
soul, and word. In essence, the Mana is one, the Ism is one, and the Bab 
is one, no matter how their names and attributes change. The Mana, the 
Ism, and the Bab are one. 10 

Muhammad is the pathway that leads to Ali, in accordance with the 
sayings, “No one knows God except God Himself,” “God can only be 
known by God Himself,” and “No one can indicate God except he who is 
for God.” 11 In summation, when Ali as the divine Mana wanted to call 
mankind to himself, he inspired and guided the people through Muham- 
mad, who became the intermediary between God and man. 12 Whatever 
Muhammad’s position in the religious system of the Nusayris, they 
believe Ali and only Ali to be worthy of their adoration. 

The third person of the Nusayri trinity is the Bab. In the time of 
Adam, the Bab was the angel Gabriel, and in the time of Ali, Salman al- 
Farisi (the Persian). In the third Nusayri (mass), entitled Quddas al- 
Adhan (call to prayer) is the statement, “I testify that there is no God but 
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Ali, the Prince of Bees, with the bald forehead, the adorable, and no 
Hijab but Lord Muhammad, the unsurpassed, the all-glorious, the au- 
gust, the worthy-to-be-praised, and no Bab but Lord Salman al-Farisi, 
the pattern.” In this same mass, Salman is also called “God’s noble Bab, 
whereby alone one comes to God,” and “Salsal, Salsabil.” (Both these 
words mean sweet water. The latter is believed by Muslims to refer to the 
Spring of Sweet Water in Paradise.) 13 In another source, the same Salman 
is called not only Salsal and Salsabil, but Gabriel. (Divine Guidance and 
Indubitable Truth); it is even said, “He is truly the Lord of all worlds.” 14 

As we have already indicated, Massignon seems to believe that 
Salsal derives from silsila (chain, or link) and is applied to Salman, who is 
considered the “lost link” between Muhammad and Ali. He also quotes a 
Druze source to show that the Druzes consider Salman the silsila (chain) 
of the Aqsa Mosque, at which people make their oaths. 15 

But why should a man from far-away Persia, whose history and 
personality are shrouded in mystery, occupy such a prominent position in 
Islamic tradition and serve as a link between the Prophet of Islam and Ali? 
Salman al-Farisi (the Persian) has been and still is a subject of controversy 
in the history of Islamic tradition. 

In the accounts he published between 1909 and 1913, Clement 
Huart denied the historical existence of Salman al-Farisi, although he 
admitted that there was a Salman present at the Battle of the Khandaq 
(ditch), fought by the Prophet of Islam in 627 against the Meccan con- 
federate tribes (Ahzab). 16 

In 1922, Josef Horovitz attempted to establish that a tradition in 
which Salman al-Farisi advised the Prophet to have a ditch dug to halt the 
advance of the attacking Meccan tribes is nothing but a fable created by 
Muslim writers to embellish the victory of the Muslims over the Mec- 
cans and make this Salman the Persian, about whom nothing is known, a 
Persian engineer and Mazdakian convert to Islam who became the private 
counselor of Muhammad. Massignon, who disagrees with this opinion, 
tries to demonstrate that Salman al-Farisi was a true historical figure. He 
bases his analysis and conclusion on early Islamic sources, from Abu 
Ishaq al-Subayi and Ismail al-Suddi (both of whom died in 127/744) to 
Ali Ibn Mehzayar (d. 210/825). 17 

According to these sources, Salman was born to a noble Persian 
family and was raised in the Mazdakian religion, an offshoot of 
Zoroastrianism. He is identified as either Mabah, son of Budkhashan, or 
Rawzabah, son of Marzaban. While on a hunting trip, he passed a 
Christian monastery, where he heard the chanting of hymns and prayers 
and became fascinated with Christian worship. He converted to Chris- 
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tianity and decided to live a pious life, abstaining from drinking wine and 
eating the flesh of animals slaughtered by the Mazdakians. 18 Salman 
traveled from city to city, stopping at Hims, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
Mosul, Nisibin, Antioch, Amuriya, and Alexandria in Egypt, always 
staying with the people of Zuhd (piety). While in Alexandria, he learned 
that the imminent appearance of a prophet was expected in Arabia. 
Leaving Alexandria to meet the new prophet, he was betrayed by his 
guides, who sold him to some Arabians, who in turn sold him to a Jew 
named Uthman al-Ashhal, of the Qurayza tribe. (Some sources say he 
was sold as a slave to either a Jewish or an Arabian woman.) Eventually, 
Salman heard of Muhammad and went to Mecca to look for him, 
believing that he was the new prophet. When he saw Muhammad, he 
searched his body and saw the sign of his prophetship in the form of a 
fleshy growth on his right shoulder. Upon recognizing Muhammad as 
the newly-sent Prophet of God, Salman converted to Islam. He was 
emancipated and became the first Persian convert to Islam, and the 
Prophet called him Salman. 19 

The improbability of this story notwithstanding, Salman occupies 
a prominent position in the early history of Islam. His wisdom, piety, 
and knowledge of the religions of Persia and of Christianity were un- 
doubtedly assets to the new Prophet Muhammad and his small band of 
followers. This wisdom was manifested when he advised the Prophet to 
dig a ditch to foil the attack of the Meccans against Medina. His advice 
must have been well-received, for both the Muslims of Medina (the 
Supporters) and the Muslims of Mecca (the Immigrants) claimed Salman 
as one of their own. The Prophet solved the problem by proclaiming 
Salman a member of the family of the Prophet; hence the tradition, 
“Salman minna Ahl al-Bayt,” meaning Salman is counted as a member of 
the Prophet’s family. 20 

Salman’s close relationship with the Prophet and his religious 
knowledge must have caused the Arab pagans of Mecca to accuse Salman 
of teaching the Quran to Muhammad, but God refutes their allegation in 
Quran 16:103: “The tongue of him they wickedly point to is notably 
A’jami [foreign], while this is Arabic, pure and clear.” 21 An early com- 
mentator on the Quran, al-Dahhak Ibn Muzahim (d. 105/723), states that 
the Ajami in this Quran verse is none other than Salman. Al-Dahhak 
asserts that Salman assisted the Prophet by acquainting him with the 
earlier religious books from which the Prophet derived the Quran. 

The Ismailis go a step further, maintaining that Salman delivered 
the whole Quran to Muhammad, and that the Angel Gabriel, through 
whom God revealed the Quran to Muhammad, was none other than 
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Salman, who carried this divine revelation. 22 Thus, from the earliest 
period of Islam, Salman was considered a pious Muslim who possessed 
al-Ilm al-Laduni (knowledge imparted directly by God through mystic 
intuition). Because of this knowledge, and because he is counted as a 
member of Ahl al-Bayt, we can understand the prominent position of 
Salman in the traditions of Islam. This is attested to by Ali, who likened 
Salman to the Quranic figure Luqman the Sage, affirming that he was 
“one of us [the family of the Prophet] who has known the first and the 
last Ilm [divine knowledge], and read the first and last books. He is an 
inexhaustible sea.” 23 

Salman was not only a pious Zahid convert to Islam, a favorite 
companion and advisor of the Prophet, and a member of Ahl al-Bayt, but 
also one of the pioneer Muslims (Ahl al-Suffa) who were the Shia 
(partisans) of Ali. These included Ammar Ibn Yasir, Abu Dharr al- 
Ghifari, al-Miqdad Ibn al-Aswad, and others who saw in Ali the worth- 
iest Muslim to be the heir of the Prophet. Recognized for their piety, 
humility, selflessness, and devoted to Islam as a sublime spiritual move- 
ment opposed to the materialistic extravagance of the Quraysh (the 
enemies of the Prophet), they supported Ali as the champion of the weak, 
the poor, and the helpless. Thus, Shiism began in the time of the Prophet 
as a spiritual movement whose champions were Ali and the companions 
who supported him. 24 

To the Shiites, Salman is probably the most important figure after 
Ali. Not only was he known as one of the Shiites (partisans) of Ali and a 
member of Ahl al-Bayt, but he was also the first to defend Ali’s right to 
succeed the Prophet, a right considered by the Shiites to be the founda- 
tion of the imamate. It is also reported that while in Kufa, Iraq, the 
headquarters of Ali, Salman formed an alliance with the tribe of the Banu 
Abd al-Qays and was able to win their support, together with that of 
their allies of al-Hamra, for Ali’s right to succeed the Prophet. 25 

Other early Muslims maintain the divine origin of the imamate of 
Ali, considering it to be as one with the imamate of Adam. Thus, we find 
Sasaa Ibn Sawhan in the year 33/653 in the presence of Muawiya, the 
enemy of Ali, undauntedly proclaiming that the imamate of Ali and that 
of Adam are one, meaning that both derive from the same divine origin 
(c£ Quran 2:28, where God appointed Adam as Khalifa [Imam]). 26 

The relation of Salman with Ali was so strong that Salman became 
the most trusted witness of Ali’s excellences. He is reported to have told 
the Muslims, “If I tell you everything of what I know about the excel- 
lences of the Commander of the Faithful [Ali], peace be upon him, some 
of you would say he is insane. Others would say, ‘May God forgive the 
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one who would kill Salman.’ ” 27 The “excellences” of Ali, in this context, 
are his exclusive spiritual traits and the divine knowledge he received 
from the Prophet, which, the Shiites believe, made him the worthiest 
successor of the Prophet. 

From the time of Muhammad, Salman was associated with other 
companions of the Prophet who figure greatly in the religious system of 
the Nusayris. These Aytam (incomparables) as the Nusayris call them, 
were the first Shiites (supporters of Ali). According to one tradition, the 
Prophet said, “Paradise longs to meet four: Ali, Ammar, Salman, and al- 
Miqdad.” 28 These supporters of Ali are so important that the Shiites 
chose four men whom they called Nuqaba and later Arkan (pillars), 
namely, Salman, Abu Dharr, al-Miqdad Ibn al-Aswad, and Hudhayfa 
Ibn al-Yaman. They, so Ali Ibn Ibrahim (al-Qummi) maintains, are the 
ones referred to in the Quran verse: “The true believers are those whose 
hearts are filled with awe at the mention of God. . . . They are those who 
put their trust in their Lord, pray steadfastly, and bestow the alms which 
we have given them” (Quran 8:2). 29 As shall be seen later, the Nusayris 
maintain that the Aytam were created by Salman al-Farisi. 

In the light of this account of Salman, his portrayal as one of the 
first Muslims to support Ali’s right to the imamate is of utmost signifi- 
cance to the Shiites. They consider him no ordinary man, but one who 
possessed of divine wisdom and knowledge of prior religions. According 
to Islamic legend, he lived early enough to have been the contemporary 
of Jesus Christ and His disciples. In this sense, it is believed that Salman 
became the link between Christianity and Islam, and the one who pro- 
claimed the appearance of the new Prophet, that is, Muhammad. Ibn 
Ishaq, the earliest biographer of the Prophet, relates a tradition in which 
Muhammad is reported to have said to Salman, “If you trust me, O 
Salman, I believe that you met Isa [Jesus], the son of Mary.” 30 To the 
Shiites, the longevity of Salman (he is believed to have lived since the 
time of Christ) and his possession of divine knowledge established him as 
a witness of the prophets of old and their message, especially the relations 
between Moses and Aaron, which Muhammad cited to show the relation 
between himself and Ali, in the tradition, “You [Ali] are in the same 
position to me as Aaron was to Moses, except that there will be no 
Prophet after me.” 31 The Shiites often cite this tradition to show that 
Muhammad designated Ali as his successor through the Wasiyya (testa- 
mentary trust) and confirmed him in the office of the imamate, as Moses 
designated Aaron as his successor. 

The witness to this tradition is Salman, who lived an uncommonly 
long time and acquired divine knowledge that qualified him to proclaim 
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Ali as the rightful heir to the Prophet. 32 It is in this sense that Salman 
becomes the “lost link” of divine authority between Ali and Muhammad. 
It is in the same sense that the Shiites give great weight to Salman’s 
association with both Ali and the Prophet especially with the latter, who 
counted Salman as a member of Ahl al-Bayt to legitimize their claim that 
the Prophet appointed Ali as his successor and leader (Imam) of the 
Muslim community. Salman not only was considered the example of a 
faithful, true, and pious Muslim; he was, as the Prophet said, “the Ibn 
[son] of Islam.” 33 

In sum, to the Twelver Shiites, who maintain the divine authority 
of twelve Imams, Salman is the divine counselor whom the Prophet left 
for Ali, so that all Muslims should recognize Ali as the sole Imam and 
heir to the Prophet, based on the divine testimony of Salman, and so that 
they should realize that the office of the imamate, or caliphate, was meant 
exclusively for Ali. Through the machinations of some of the compan- 
ions of the Prophet (Abu Bakr, Umar, and Uthman), however, this office 
was usurped from Ali. The witness again was Salman, who unleashed his 
resources to defend Ali’s right to the imamate. 34 

In the early period of Islam, then, Salman was honored as a coun- 
selor of the Prophet, one of the zuhhad (ascetics) later called Sufis, a 
possessor of divine knowledge, a member of Ahl al-Bayt, and the Son of 
Islam. To Ibn Arabi, in his al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya (I, 255-56), Salman 
was infallible because, as a member of the family of the Prophet, he was 
sanctified and cleansed from sin by God. 

To the Shiites, he was also honored as the witness of Ali’s right to 
the imamate. But as time went on and the struggle between the Shiites 
and their opponents intensified, a group of Ghulat or extremist Shiites 
emerged, including Muhammad Abu al-Khattab (d. 138/755), who de- 
ified the Imams. It was also natural for them to deify Salman, the arch- 
defender of All’s right to the imamate, and to call him Salsal and Salsabil, 
the two epithets which begin with the letter S, as does the name 
Salman. 35 

Thus, we find Abu al-Hasan al-Ashari (d. 324/935) stating, “In our 
time, there are those who assert the divinity of Salman al-Farisi. ” 36 Some 
of these Ghulat (extremist) sects evidently regarded Ali, Muhammad, 
and Salman al-Farisi as divine, and placed great spiritual importance on 
their names, referring to them by their initial letters, AMS. 

We learn from the Ismaili writer Abu Hatim al-Razi (d.934), in his 
Kitab al-Zina, that the Ayniyya, (from ayn the initial letter of Ali), 
asserted the divinity of both Ali and Muhammad, giving preference to 
the former, while the Mimiyya, (from mim the initial letter of Muham- 
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mad), asserted the divinity of both Ali and Muhammad but preferred 
Muhammad to Ali. 37 

Al-Razi goes on to say that one of the Ghulat is the Salmaniyya 
sect, whose adherents maintain that Salman al-Farisi was a prophet. 
Others, al-Razi continues, proclaim that he was divine. They base their 
belief in Salman’s divinity on Quran 43:45, where God tells Muhammad, 
“Question our apostles whom we sent before you,” Salman being an 
apostle having been sent before Muhammad. They justify this allegorical 
interpretation by saying that the name Salman sounds identical to the 
Arabic words Sal man (“question whom”). Al-Razi concludes that some 
of the Ghulat exaggerated Salman’s role to the point of giving him 
precedence over Ali. 38 

One of these Ghulat sects must have been the Nusayris, who assert 
that Ali, Muhammad, and Salman al-Farisi are a triune God symbolized 
by the letters ayn, mim, and sin. They must have emerged as a Chulat 
group in the second century of the Islamic era (eighth century A.D.), and 
mixed with other Ghulat groups such as the Siniyya (already mentioned), 
the Alyaiyya, and the Khattabiyya, founded by Abu al-Khattab, a con- 
temporary of the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq (d. 765). They remained without a 
distinct identity until the next century, when Muhammad Ibn Nusayr, 
who claimed to be the Bab of the eleventh Imam, al-Hasan al-Askari 
(d.873), became independent of the latter and founded Nusayrism. The 
great apostle and propagator of Nusayrism, al-Khasibi (d. 957), has left 
us very important evidence indicating that the Prophet Muhammad 
called Salman al-Farisi the Bab, the very position the Nusayris assign to 
Salman in their trinity. 

According to al-Khasibi’s account, Muhammad Ibn Abi Zaynab al- 
Asadi, known as Abu al-Khattab, one of the Ghulat already mentioned, 
was in the company of the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq, when the latter turned to 
him, saying that he wanted to address him as his great-grandfather, the 
Prophet, had addressed Salman. Al-Sadiq went on to say that one day 
Salman was in the company of the Prophet, who addressed him thus: 
“Salman, you have become the vessel of our knowledge, the mine of our 
mystery, the central point of our commands and interdicts, and the 
educator of the believers in our religious practices and moral conduct. By 
Allah! You are the Bab who transmitted our knowledge, and from you 
emanates the divine knowledge of revelation (tanzil) and the allegorical 
interpretation (tawil) of the Quran, and the hidden mystery and the secret 
of this mystery. Blessed are you at the beginning and the end, outwardly 
and inwardly, living and dead. I am addressing you, O Muhammad [Abu 
al-Khattab], as my great-grandfather the Prophet addressed Salman.” 39 
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Later we shall see the significance of Abu Khattab, an extremist Shiite, in 
the discussion of Nusayri festivals. 

It is clear from this tradition that the Prophet Muhammad was the 
first to call Salman the Bab, through whom the divine knowledge of the 
ancients was transmitted. Salman was also recognized by the Prophet as 
the source from whom this knowledge emanated. He was a trusted 
transmitter of the tradition of the Prophet; He was the first and most 
illustrious of the Muslims. He was called, as has been stated earlier, the 
Son of Islam. The Nusayris made Salman, whom they called Salsal and 
Salsabil, the Fountain of Water in Paradise, according to Islamic tradition. 
In Kitab al-Mashyakha we find the following references to Salman: “O 
God, be favorable to our Lord Muhammad and the family of our Lord 
Muhammad, and to Salsal and the family of Salsal, the light that dis- 
perses the darkness,” and, “May God cause us and you, O brethren, to 
drink a draught from the palm of Salsal.” 40 

In his introduction to Kitab Majmu al-A’yad, al-Tabarani, invoking 
the God Ali to pray over his Name [Muhammad], states, “. . . and also 
pray over the most shining light, the brightest lamp, the path, the Bab, 
the cause of causes, the faithful spirit, the refreshing water, the deliv- 
erance of those who seek him, the destroyer of tyrants, the possessor of 
plain [divine] ways, the audience and guidance, the one who sets up 
stations [of men], the creator of clouds, the great Bab Salsal, through 
whom the gnostic attains to the God Ali.” 41 Indeed, there is hardly a 
supplicatory prayer appended to the different festivals in this book which 
does not praise Salman and invoke his divine aid, along with that of Ali 
and Muhammad. In the discourse for the Fitr festival, the Nusayri 
believers invoke the God Ali to pray to “the Bab of your mercy and the 
beginning of your wisdom, ” and in the Khutba (sermon) for the Adha 
festival, after invoking the God Ali and Muhammad, the believers bear 
testimony that “the Lord Salman is the path of deliverance and the cause 
of life for all the learned believers.” 42 

In the Nusayri religious system, Salman like the Mana and the Ism, 
appears under different names in the seven periods of the manifestation of 
the deity. Questions 22 to 42 of Kitab Ta’lim al-Diyana al Nusayriyya 
furnish the names of Salman. He is called the Faithful Spirit, the Holy 
Ghost, the Universal Soul, the Lord of Men, Mount Sinai, the Ark of 
Noah, the Throne of God, Gabriel, the Evidence, the Apostle, the 
Omniscient (the perfect soul) and the Cow [in the second chapter of the 
Quran], just to mention a few. 43 

Salman is also identified with Zakat, or alms (religious tithes), as 
the Prophet is with Salat (prayer). According to a verse ascribed to al- 
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Khasibi, “Salman is Zakat [alms], the Door (who is also the angel 
Gabriel), besides whom there is no guide to the Apostle [Muham- 
mad ].” 44 Such symbolism is used by the Nusayris to show that Muham- 
mad and Salman represent spiritual as well as worldly concerns. 

It is important to point out that the Nusayris believe Salman 
appeared in the Persian period, one of the periods of the seven manifesta- 
tions, in the persons of the Persian Bahmans (kings), among whom were 
Firuz, Anushirwan, Bahram, Feridun, and others . 45 Once more we see 
the Persian roots of some of the Nusayris’ tradition, although there is no 
evidence that Salman impressed his Persianism on the Prophet or on 
Islamic tradition. 

Above all, in the Nusayri religious system, Salman is the Bab, 
created by Muhammad in obedience to the command of his Lord, the 
End and Mana (Ali). For this reason, Salman calls the Prophet “my most 
great Lord .” 46 He is the only Door which leads to the Mana, the causal 
determinant (Ali), through the Name (Muhammad). No one comes to 
the God Ali except through him . 47 He is the teacher of men, a guide to 
the Apostle Muhammad, whose office is only that of an intermediary 
between Ali and Salman . 48 In this sense, the office of the Bab seems to 
complete the Nusayri system of the threefold manifestation of the deity. 
Indeed, this office is essential to the Nusayri system, because without the 
Bab no one can know or approach the Mana. In the judgment of the 
author, the office of the Bab forms the cornerstone of the Nusayri belief 
in the divine and infallible authority of the twelve Imams and the per- 
petuation of this authority in the person of Muhammad Ibn Nusayr, 
founder of Nusayrism, as the Bab and heir of the Imams. 
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The Nusayri Religious System 

The Twelve Imams 


ccording to the Nusayris each of the Imams has a Bab (door), 
C_yV who serves as the path leading believers to him. They base this 
belief on a tradition in which the Prophet Muhammad is reported to have 
said, “I am the city of knowledge, and Ali is its gate,” and, “He who 
seeks divine knowledge must go through the gate .” 1 

Because each Imam possessed the divine knowledge of former 
Prophets and messengers of God, it was necessary that each should have a 
Bab able to transmit this divine knowledge to the faithful of his age. The 
office of the Bab was best explained by the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq, who said 
that the Bab is the one who, at will, knows the affairs of the Imams. 
Nothing can conceal the Imam from him — no high mountain, deep sea, 
or surrounding wall . 2 The Bab acts as the testamentary trustee and heir 
to the Imam and, like the Imam, possesses divine knowledge and the 
capacity for allegorical interpretation (tawil) of the inward and outward 
meanings of the Quran. This explains the necessity of a Bab for every 
Imam. In the Nusayri religious system, the Imams and their Babs are as 
follows: 


Imam 

Ali 

Al-Hasan 

Al-Husayn 

Ali Zayn al-Abidin 

Muhammad al-Baqir 


Bab 

Salman al-Farisi 

Qays Ibn Waraqa, known as al-Safma 
Rashid al-Hijri 

Abd Allah al-Ghalib al-Kabuli, 
nicknamed Kankar 
Yahya Ibn Muammar Ibn Umm al- 
Tawil al-Thumali 
Jabir Ibn Yazid al-Jufi 


Jafar al-Sadiq 
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Musa al-Kazim 

Ali al-Rida 
Muhammad al-Jawad 
Ali al-Hadi 

Al-Hasan al-Askari 


Muhammad Ibn Abi Zaynab al- 
Kahili 

Al-Mufaddal Ibn Umar al-Jufi 
Muhammad Ibn Mufaddal al-Jufi 
Umar Ibn al-Furat, known as al- 
Katib 

Abu Shuayb Muhammad Ibn Nusayr 


Since the twelfth Imam, Muhammad (the Mahdi), had no Bab 
when he disappeared, Abu Shuayb Muhammad Iby Nasayr, who was 
still living when the Mahdi disappeared and who had been the Bab of the 
Mahdi’s father, al-Askari, became the heir, representative, and guide of 
the Mahdi. In short, Ibn Nusayr became the Bab; he was succeeded by 
Muhammad al-Jannan al-Junbulani, who in turn was succeeded by al- 
Khasibi (d. 957), already mentioned. It was al-Khasibi, more than his 
predecessors, who established a firm foundation for the Nusayri sect and 
spread Nusayrism throughout all the lands. Thus, according to the 
Nusayri writer al-Tawil, the office of the Bab forms a fundamental part 
of the religious system of the Nusayris. 3 

The twelve Imams also constitute an essential part of the Nusayri 
system. In Kitab al-Mashyakha, they are spoken of as the culmination of 
the sixty-three personifications of the Ism (Muhammad). This work also 
states that the Imams are part of the divine economy of God. In a 
supplicatory prayer, the Nusayris ask their God Ali to establish them in 
obedience to Him, to His apostle Muhammad, to His Wali (vicegerent) 
Salsal (Salman al-Farisi), and to “the Imams, who are yours, you had 
named yourself by them; they are not empty of you, but you are of 
them.” 4 

Like the Twelver Shiites, the Nusayris maintain that the twelve 
Imams existed before all of creation. The Imamjafar al-Sadiq is reported 
to have said that God created the Imams thousands of years before He 
created Adam. They were spirits around the throne of God, praising 
Him, and were joined by all the heavenly host in their praise. Later the 
Imams descended to earth in physical bodies; there they continued to 
praise God, joined in their praise by the people on earth, as is related in 
the Quran 37:165-66: “and we are verily ranged in rank [for service]; and 
we are verily those who declare [God’s] glory.” 5 

The Imams were also God’s first delegates to His people. They 
acted as God’s spokesmen, repositories of His divine knowledge and 
storehouses of His secrets, the heirs of His prophets and messengers, His 
light, His proof against mankind, and the trustees of His creation. In the 
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words of the fifth Imam, Muhammad al-Baqir, the Imams are the vice- 
gerents of God on earth. No part of God’s knowledge on earth and in 
heaven escapes them. They are the arm, the hand, the face, the eye, and 
the side of God. Wherever the believer turns his face, he sees them. 
Whatever is God’s will is also that of the Imams. Al-Baqir concludes by 
saying, “Praise be to God, who chose us from the light of His power, 
granted us the secret of the knowledge of His will, and commanded us to 
inculcate in our partisans [Shia] the truth of His creed in order to redeem 
their souls from eternal torment through adherence to Him.” 6 

The Nusayri representation of the Imams as preexistent celestial 
beings having divine status, seems no different from the view of the 
Twelver Shiites. In the treatise entitled al-Tawjih (Direction) in Kitab al- 
Mashyakha, for example, the eleventh Imam, al-Hasan al-Askari, is por- 
trayed as a divine being. It is reported that a certain Yahya Ibn Muin al- 
Samiri went to see al Hasan al-Askari and found him sitting on a throne 
of light, with rays of light before him and a light between his eyes which 
filled the east and west. Al-Samiri said, “When I saw him, I fell on my 
face in adoration; then I raised my head and stood praising and thanking 
my Lord [al-Askari] and said, ‘My Lord is to be praised. He is holy. Our 
Lord is the Lord of the angels and of the spirit.’ ” 7 

This spiritual preeminence of the Imams is further asserted by Jafar 
al-Sadiq, who is reported to have said that God created seven heavens, the 
first being the abode of the Imams. Al-Sadiq also said that whenever a 
believer (Shiite) dies, his soul is carried to the Imam Ali to be examined, 
in order that Ali may determine whether the soul is that of a true believer 
and may decide whether it should be sent to Paradise or to Hell. Indeed, 
so magnificent is the spiritual position of the Imam that al-Sadiq inter- 
preted Quran 41:10, “He set on the earth mountains standing firm and 
high above it,” to mean that the mountains are the Imams, without 
whom the believers (Shiites) would have doubted their religion and gone 
astray. 8 

The same Jafar al-Sadiq also said that when mentioning an Imam, 
“the speaker should observe silence, and on mentioning God, [he] should 
fall silent and attentive. ” 9 

Such, then, is the lofty spiritual plane occupied by the Imams in the 
religious system of the Nusayris. They are divine beings chosen to guide 
believers to knowledge of the God Ali through the medium of their 
Babs. This role is the reason the Imams are considered leaders of their 
communities and-are so highly honored. 

According to Sulayman al-Adani, the common people among the 
Nusayris regard their Imams as infallible and not subject to the laws of 
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nature. 10 They also believe that their Imams have knowledge of the 
future; they consult them in any matter on which they need advice, such 
as the building of a house, or marrying, or moving from the village. 11 

The religious hierarchy of the Nusayris embraces seven ranks. 
They are the Babs, the five Aytam of Salman al-Farisi, the Naqibs, the 
Najibs, the Mukhtassun, the Mukhlisun, and the Mumtahanun. The 
Babs are the highest of these, followed by the Aytam. 12 The Aytam 
number 500, all of whom are connected with the different Isms (names) 
of Salman al-Farisi, five with Muhammad, five with Muhammad’s 
daughter Fatima, five with Muhammad’s wife Umm Salama and five 
with one of al-Fairsi’s close associates Abu Abd al-Rahman Ibn Waraqa 
al-Riyahi nicknamed al-Safina (the Ark). 13 In the Nusayris religious 
system, however, al-Miqdad Ibn al-Aswad, Abu Dharr al-Ghifari, Abd 
Allah Ibn Rawalia, Uthman Ibn Madun and Qanbar Ibn Kadan, are 
considered the five Aytam par excellence who exclusively belong to 
Salman al-Farisi and are believed by Nusayris to have been created by al- 
Farisi. 14 

It is strange that women are mentioned as Aytam, since they have 
no place in the Nusayris religious system. Like the extremist Shiites, 
however, the Nusayris regard Fatima, daughter of Muhammad, as a male 
and give her the name of Fatir. 15 We shall further discuss the Aytam in 
the following chapter. 

Fatima/Fatir holds an interesting place in the Nusayri religious 
system, serving to exalt the imamate. In Kitab Majmu al-A’yad (The Book 
of Feasts), Fatima-Fatir is described as a personification of Laylat al-Qadr 
(the Night of Power), during which the Quran was first revealed to the 
Prophet Muhammad. Quran 97:1-5 states, “We have revealed the Quran 
in the Night of Power. Do you realize what the Night of Power is? The 
Night of Power is better than a thousand months. On it the angels and 
the Spirit, by their Lord’s leave, descend with His decrees. That night is 
peace till break of dawn. ” Al-Khasibi explains that Laylat al-Qadr, which 
falls in the middle of Shaban (the eighth month of the Islamic calendar), is 
a noble night during which God rewards and answers the prayers and 
fasting of His people [the Nusayris] for the glorification of Fatir [Fatima], 
al-Hasan, al-Husayn, and Muhsin, who are the light and essence of 
Muhammad. He adds that the Qadr (power) is Muhammad, and the 
night of that power is Fatima-Fatir, who is the mystery of Muhammad. 
Fatima, he says, appeared in a feminine form to delude the wretched 
created beings. 

Another Nusayri writer, al-Jilli, reiterates al-Khasibi’s interpreta- 
tion, stating the Fatima is the Night of Power. People believed that 
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Fatima appeared in feminine form, says al-Jilli, but God dispelled this 
belief when He asked [Quran 97:1], “Do you realize what the Night of 
Power is?” Al-Jilli explains that this Night of Power is Fatima-Fatir, who 
created all mankind. He goes on to interpret “better than a thousand 
months” to mean better than a thousand prophets, “angels” as those who 
possess knowledge of Fatima’s reality and “the Spirit” as her magnifica- 
tion and the call to know and obey her. Al-Jilli interprets the final 
sentence of the passage to mean that Fatima will uphold justice and 
manifest herself on behalf of the Imams until the day of the appearance of 
the Mahdi. 

From the preceding evidence we are able to state that to the 
Nusayris, Fatima is divine. She is the creator of mankind. She is not only 
the daughter of the Prophet, but homologous with him. They are the 
same essence. It is in this sense, as shall be seen later, that the Prophet 
addresses Fatima as umm Abiha (mother of her father). Furthermore, 
Fatima-Fatir is the manifestation of the Imams, who emanated from her, 
and she is acting on their behalf until the day when the Mahdi shall 
appear and bring justice to the earth. Just as Laylat al-Qadr is exalted as 
the time when the Quran was first revealed to the Prophet, so Fatima- 
Fatir is exalted because she is the mother of the Imams, the one from 
whose essence they emanated. In other words, as the prophethood was 
exalted through the divine revelation of the Quran, so the imamate was 
exalted through divine Fatima, who is the very essence of Muhammad. 
Thus, the Nusayris believe that the prophethood and the imamate are 
coequal; on this point they are in complete agreement with the Twelver 
Shiites, although the Twelvers do not regard Fatima as divine. 16 

The preceding evidence also indicates that the Nusayris are one of 
the ancient Ghulat sects called the Mukhammisa (Fivers), who main- 
tained that the five members of the family of the Prophet are the incarna- 
tion of God, and who prefer to call Fatima by the masculine name of 
Fatir. Among the Fivers mentioned by al-Razi are the al-Shurayiyya and 
al-Namiriyya sects. 17 But in fact, as we have seen earlier, al-Namiriyya is 
none other than the Nusayriyya, founded by Muhammad Ibn Nusayr. 
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s explained in chapter 26, the Nusayris believe that the deity 
manifested himself seven times in seven human forms, beginning 
with Adam and ending with Ali Ibn Ibi Talib. Each manifestation as a 
Mana was accompanied by corresponding manifestations of an Ism, a 
Bab, and an adversary to the deity. The Bab was entrusted with the 
creation through five Aytam (incomparables) who, as their name indi- 
cates, are unique. In cosmological essence, they are the principles of the 
universe and the cause of all that exists, visible and invisible. The Aytam 
appeared in new incarnations in each of the seven cycles. But the Nusayri 
believe that in the seventh and last cycle, when the Mana was Ali, the 
Ism, Muhammad, and the Bab, Salman, the five Aytams were created by 
Salman. We read in Kitab al-Mamju that the Lord Salman created the five 
noble Incomparables, al-Miqdad Ibn As wad al-Kindi, Abu Dharr al- 
Ghifari, Abd Allah Ibn Rawaha al-Ansari, Uthman Ibn Madun al-Na- 
jashi, and Qanbar Ibn Kadan al-Dawsi, as servants of Ali. 

The Aytam are the creators of this world: the dry land and the 
oceans; every plain and every mountain; the southern regions and the 
northern; the Orient and the Occident; everything spanned by the blue 
vault of heaven. 1 

Not only did the Aytam create this whole world as it now exists, 
however; they also hold the government of the heavens and the earth in 
their hands. Al-Miqdad controls thunder, lightning, and earthquakes; 
Abu Dharr al-Ghifari supervises the gyrations of the stars and con- 
stellations; Abd Allah Ibn Rawaha directs the winds and is in charge of 
the arrest of human spirits (in Islamic tradition, he is the Angel of Death); 
Uthman Ibn Madun controls stomachs, the heat of the body, and human 
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diseases; and Qanbar Ibn Kadan al-Dawsi is responsible for the introduc- 
tion of spirits into the body. 2 

Like the Bab, the Incomparables form a part of the Nusayri hier- 
archy. But why should these five men be given such sublime positions in 
the Nusayri system? Like Salman, they were pioneer converts who saw 
in Islam a spiritual force that would change the carnal life of the pagan 
Arabs. Pious mystics (zuhhad), they totally surrendered their souls to 
God, condemning the worldliness and extravagance of the Quraysh as 
sinful. These men saw in Ali Ibn Ibi Talib the exemplary Muslim, 
possessed of sublime spiritual ideals. They considered him to be the only 
one qualified to succeed the Prophet in leading the Muslim community. 
They became, therefore, the first supporters (Shia) of Ali’s right to this 
leadership (the imamate), and through this support, they came to be 
connected with Salman al-Farisi, who was greatly venerated by the 
Prophet, who was considered, like Ali a member of the family of the 
Prophet, and who supported Ali as the Prophet’s successor. This is why 
the Aytam are frequently referred to as the “five luminous bodies, ” and 
occupy the second rank in the world of light in the Nusayris’ religious 
hierarchy. 

The Nusayris’ primal belief in the seven manifestations of God and 
the threefold divinity is closely associated with their system of spiritual 
hierarchies. According to the Nusayris, there are countless worlds 
known to God. Chief among them are the great luminous world (al- 
Alam al-Kabir al-Nurani) and the little earthly world (al-Alam al-Saqhir 
al-Turabi). The first is heaven, the “light of light,” and the second is the 
residence of men. The great luminous world contains seven hierarchical 
orders, each having its representatives on earth. Chief among these ranks 
are the Babs (doors), who number 400 and the Aytam, who number 500. 
Below them in the hierarchy are the Naqibs, or princes, numbering 600; 
the Najibs, or excellent ones, numbering 700; Mukhtassun, or peculiars, 
numbering 800; the Mukhlisun, or pure in faith, numbering 900; the 
Mumtahanun, or the tried, number 1,100; in all these orders number 
5,000 strong. 3 

These heavenly ranks appeared in the little earthly world together 
with the manifestations of God in human form and were personified in 
the Nusayri dignitaries. These ranks are represented by twelve Naqibs 
and twenty-eight Najibs, who possess complete knowledge of the func- 
tions of the ranks beneath them, and knowledge of the God Ali, His 
Name, and His Bab. They have other counterparts in apostles and 
prophets who are also representative of the deity because they have 
partially emanated from Him. 4 
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These ranks seem to represent natural phenomena. The five Ay tarn 
who form the second order represent the East, the West, the moon, the 
new moon, the stars, thunder, and lightning. The seven degrees of the 
third order, Naqibs, are prayer, Zakat (alms), pilgrimage, fasting, Hijra 
(immigration), Jihad (holy war), and Dua (supplication). The seven de- 
grees of the fourth order, the Najibs, are mountains, rain clouds, seas, 
rivers, winds, clouds, and thunderbolts. The seven degrees of the fifth 
order, the Mukhatassun are night, day, lunch, supper, the morrow, 
sunset, and torrential streams. The seven degrees of the sixth order, the 
Mukhlisun, are cattle, riding beasts, camels, bees, fowl, monks’ cells, and 
churches. And lastly, the seven degrees of the seventh order, the Mum- 
tahanun, are home, places of worship, palm trees, berries, pomegranates, 
olives, and figs. 5 

The Earthly World contains seven degrees of believers. There are 
14,000 Muqarrabun (near ones), 15,000 Cherubim, 16,000 Ruhiyyun 
(spiritual or sanctified), 17,000 Muqaddasun, 18,000 Saihun (wandering 
ascetics), 19,000 Mustamiun (listeners), and 20,000 Lahiqun (followers). 
In all, they number 119, 000. 6 

These hierarchies are held in such great reverence that the Nusayris 
believe that their mere invocation is a means of gaining the remission of 
sin. According to one tradition, the Prophet said, “When a congregation 
of true believers assembled in the east, west, north, or south of the earth, 
and made mention of the Most High, his Name, his Door, his Aytam, 
his Naqibs, his Najibs, Mukhatassun, Mukhlisun, Mumtahanun and all 
the people of his hierarchies, then a crier from above would proclaim, 
‘Rise with your sins forgiven, and your bad deeds changed into good 
ones. ' 

In addition to the hierarchies, the Nusayris are required to honor a 
host of apostles and prophets who, together with the hierarchies, number 
124,000. These include 28 Najibs, or excellent ones, the greatest of 
whom is Abd Allah Ibn Saba, believed to have been the first to assert the 
divinity of Ali during his lifetime. 8 

Other illustrious characters honored by the Nusayris include Jafar 
al-Tayyar, brother of Ali, and the legendary figure al-Khidr, more cor- 
rectly called al-Khadir (the ever- verdant), so named because of his eternal 
youth and because he caused a rod to break forth in blossom. The 
Nusayris also honor Christian saints and apostles, including Matthew, 
Paul, Peter, and Saint John Chrysostom, who are believed to be the 
Aytam (incomparables) of Rawzabah, the Bab in the time ofjesus, when 
Peter (Simon Cephas) was the Mana. 9 

Advancement within these hierarchies from the earthly world, to 
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the great luminous world (heaven) is possible through instruction and 
training; the gnostic, who is well-versed in the science of religion, 
prepares the seeker, or neophyte. A neophyte desiring to attain the world 
of light must first become a mumtahan (one who is tried). From this 
stage the neophyte advances to the following rank of mukhlis (faithful 
one). When he attains all the knowledge of the mukhlis and of the 
mumtahan, then his spiritual guide advances him to the rank of mukhtass 
(peculiar). When he has absorbed the knowledge of the mukhtass, his 
instructor advances him to the rank of najib, or excellent. If he absorbs 
the knowledge of the najib and without doubting, he moves up the rank 
of naqib (prince), and if he proves himself steadfast in the knowledge of 
the naqib, he is advanced to the rank of Yatim (singular of Aytam), or 
Incomparable. 

Upon attaining the rank of naqib, the seeker is given into the hands 
of the Bab, who will then entrust him to the Hijab (veil), or intermediary, 
Muhammad, who will then lead him to the Mana (Ali). The seeker, who 
has by now gone through a very rigorous examination of his faith, will 
be considered a mumin (believer) and will be presented to the Mana. The 
Mana talks with him and examines him further, hoping to find that his 
good deeds outweigh his bad ones; even if they do, however, the Mana 
then reveals to him only those mysteries which he deems fit to disclose to 
him. 

Now the believer is given the opportunity to intercede on behalf of 
a brother or another relative, that he may likewise attain the knowledge 
of Ali as the Mana by going through these stages and appearing before 
the Mana. The Mana will then respond to the believer’s appeal, purifying 
his relative and raising him unto himself . 10 

Finally, the believer asks his Lord and God (Ali) to remove the veil 
from his eyes, so that he may behold the upper and lower worlds, the 
heavens and the earth, and all things therein. Then God will disclose 
Himself to the believer and empower him with His Spirit, so that the 
believer becomes, like the angels, not subject to human necessities like 
eating or drinking. The believer is then emancipated from human nature 
and transformed into an immortal being, a shining celestial star, having 
his own will. He becomes able to ascend to the heavens or descend to the 
earth, and can traverse the world from east to west at will . 11 

In Kitab al-Haft al-Sharif, the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq states that believ- 
ers may advance from one hierarchical rank to another and from one 
virtue to another until they become like the angels of heaven, free from 
human limitations and the needs of human nature. Al-Sadiq asked his 
interlocutor, al-Mufaddal al-Jufi, whether he had seen one of these be- 
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lievers in the spiritual state. Al-Jufi replied he had not. But Muhammad 
Ibn al-Walid, who was in the presence of al-Sadiq, told him that he had 
seen a man in this form. 

Al-Walid said that while he was sitting in the mosque praising God, 
he saw a stranger in travel-stained clothes guiding a female camel. He 
invited the stranger to his home and gave him a supper of meat and 
bread. When supper was over and a servant came to remove the dishes, 
al-Walid was astounded to see that the food on his guest’s plate was 
untouched. The servant asked the reason for this. Al-Walid was 
speechless. He became even more startled when he looked at his guest 
and found him to be someone else, not the man he had invited to dine 
with him. His guest now had a long mustache. Al-Walid was disturbed, 
but his guest told him not to be frightened because of his changed 
appearance. He explained that when a believer has passed through all the 
degrees of spiritual growth and reached the end, he became a spiritual 
being like the angels, no longer subject to the limitations of human 
nature. The guest declared that he had just experienced such a transfor- 
mation. 

Al-Sadiq turned to al-Walid and al-Jufi and said, “This same man 
came to see me three times this week while you were sitting here with 
me, but you neither saw nor heard him.” 12 Belief in such spiritual 
transformation and transcendentalism is an integral part of the Nusayris’ 
belief that, in the beginning, before the world was created, the Nusayris 
existed as shining lights and luminous stars beholding Ali in sapphire 
splendor, conscious of the distinction between obedience and disobe- 
dience, yet not drinking, eating or excreting. They lost this spiritual 
existence because of their disobedience, 13 but the stages of spiritual 
advancement which the Nusayri neophyte must undergo are seen as a 
means of regaining it, the same by the grace of their God, Ali. 14 Thus a 
Nusayri neophyte, who passes successfully through these spiritual stages 
finally becomes transformed into a celestial being emancipated from 
human nature, exactly like the Abdal and others discussed in chapter 10 
of this book. In other words, the believer can attain immortality without 
experiencing death by passing through the different stages of the Nusayri 
hierarchy. Al-Walid s transformed guest tells him, “I am only a believer 
like you, but I have been able to achieve this final stage [of spiritual 
transformation].” 13 There is no evidence that the guest passed through 
death before he attained the supernatural change from a human to a 
celestial form. 
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doctrine OF metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, is an 
integral part of the Nusayri religious system. This doctrine is not 
new, and may have been adopted from the early religions of the East. 
From al-Nawbakhti (tenth century) we learn that a certain Abd Allah Ibn 
al-Harith (late seventh century), whose father was Zindiq (freethinker) 
from al-Madain (Ctesiphon), enticed some Muslims to adopt the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis. 1 Al-Shahrastani (d. 1153) also affirms this, 
stating that the Ghulat are unanimous in their belief in metempsychosis, 
having received it from the Mazdakians, Brahmans, Philosophers, and 
Sabeans. 2 

It is evident that metempsychosis is not an Islamic doctrine based 
on the Quran. Rather, it is a belief held by the early Ghulat, who 
interpreted certain passages of the Quran in their own way to justify their 
belief in it. 

Metempsychosis (in Arabic, tanasukh ) is referred to by the Nusayris 
as Taknis or Tajayyul [from Jil (generation] and means reappearance in 
successive generations. 3 The Nusayris maintain that the soul of man 
passes from one body to another several times. But the soul of a good 
Nusayri will enter into a body more perfect than his own, while the soul 
of a sinful Nusayri will enter the body of an unclean beast. 4 

From the second chapter of Kitab-al Majrnu, we learn that there are 
seven kinds of metempsychosis: 

1. Naskh: the passing of the soul into another human body 

2. Maskh: the passing of the human soul into that of an animal 

3. Faskh: the passing of the soul into a plant 

4. Raskh: the passing of the soul into a short plant 
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5. Waskh: the passing of the soul into dirt or trash 

6. Qashsh: the passing of the soul into a dry plant or straw 

7. Qashshash: the passing of the soul into insects such as flies or 

ants. 5 

The Nusayris’ belief in metempsychosis is attested to by both 
Nusayri and non-Nusayri (especially Druze) sources. Hamza Ibn Ali, 
the great Druze apostle and author (d. 1030), wrote that a Nusayri book 
entitled Kitab al-Haqa’iq wa Kashf al-Mahjub (The book of truth and the 
manifestation of that which is veiled) had fallen into his hands. He 
condemns everyone acquiring this book as a servant of the devil because 
its Nusayri author believed in metempsychosis. Apparently the author 
attributed this doctrine, together with the telling of falsehoods and the 
practice of sexual immoralities, to the Druzes. Hamza declares, “God 
forbid that the religion of our Lord [the Fatimi Caliph al-Hakim bi Amr 
Allah (d. 1021), deified by the Druzes], should authorize criminal ac- 
tion.” 6 He goes on to say that the Nusayris assert that the souls of the 
Nawasib (Sunnite Muslims) and the addad (adversaries of Ali) will pass 
into dogs and such other unclean beasts as pigs, monkeys, owls, and 
fowl, till they enter fire to be burned and beaten under the hammer. 
Hamza rejects the belief that human souls enter the bodies of animals as 
preposterous and utterly false, and warns that anyone believing in 
metempsychosis will suffer the loss of both this world and the next. 7 

Hamza is correct in asserting that the Nusayris believe in Mus- 
ukhiyya, the transmigration of human souls into dreadful forms, es- 
pecially those of animals. But what is the origin of Musukhiyya? Why 
should human beings be transformed into unclean animals like dogs, 
pigs, and monkeys, as the Nusayris maintain? 

According to Jafar al-Sadiq, Musukhiyya occurs as the result of the 
disobedience of Iblis (Satan) to God. When God created Adam, He asked 
all the angels to prostrate themselves before Him. They all did so except 
Iblis, who disobeyed God and refused to worship Adam. When God 
asked why he refused to worship Adam, Iblis replied that he was nobler 
than Adam, who was created from clay, while he, Iblis, was created from 
fire (see Quran 7:12 and 38:75-77). Thus, from the disobedience of Satan 
and his posterity, God initiated Musukhiyya. Satan looked at the state of 
Musukhiyya and said, “What is this?” God answered, “This is your state 
and the state of your posterity, who will be transformed into all kinds of 
beasts.” So God clothed Satan and his posterity with animals’ skins, and 
clothed Adam and his posterity in human forms. Musukhiyya, then, is 
the punishment inflicted on the infidels or unbelievers, who are the 
posterity of Satan. For this reason, says al-Sadiq, it is difficult to dis- 
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tinguish between those infidels who are still in human form and those 
who have been transformed into animals. He states that one may see a 
man and believe that he is a human being, when in reality he is a monkey, 
a bear, or a dog in human form. Or a man may pass by a strange dog that 
follows him or jumps at him. This man, al-Sadiq says, may be un- 
knowingly married to the wife of this dog, once a human being, whom 
God has punished by transforming him. The “dog” sees this man living 
with his wife, and in his home, and tries to harm him . 8 

Al-Sadiq gives another example, of a female beast biting or kicking 
or trampling a man until he is dead for no apparent reason. Al-Sadiq 
explains that this beast in life was probably an infidel who was wronged 
by a believer, without having the opportunity to avenge the wrong done 
him. The infidel, transformed after his death into a female beast, seeks to 
take revenge on the believer. By the same token, one may see a believer 
kill a female beast with his sword or break one of her limbs. The reason is 
that the female beast, in a previous life was an infidel who had wronged 
the believer, and therefore deserves to be wounded or killed for its bad 
deeds . 9 

Here we find the law of retaliation implemented in both spirit and 
fact. In Kitab al-Sirat, we find that when a man is killed in this life by a 
beast, he will later be transformed into a beast to enable him to kill the 
beast that had killed him in his human form. Thus, while it appears that 
people kill lions and lions kill people, in fact, “no one kills a lion except a 
lion.” Thus, if one creature gets satisfaction by killing another, the victim 
in turn gets satisfaction by killing the killer . 10 

The point here is that the state of Musukhiyya, or transformation 
into animal forms, does not rob the transformed person of his reason or 
humanity. He retains his empathy toward people and animals alike. 
Thus — so it is stated in Kitab al-Sirat — one finds some people like to raise 
dogs, cats, pigeons, and other creatures, because they have previously 
had the forms of these animals. Thus, what happens to a man in his 
transformed (animal) state because of disease or misfortune has already 
happened to him in his human form . 11 

In this same work, a certain Muhammad Ibn Sinan states that there 
is no bird or fowl which does not have human antecedents. He then 
points to a carpenter working on his house and says that this carpenter 
was, in his first dawr (period), a rooster. The Nusayris use the terms dawr 
and kawr to indicate the cycles of rebirth into this world, the revolution 
of time, and particularly the manifestations of Ali in human form . 12 

According to Sulayman al-Adani, all Nusayris believe that the 
spirits of Muslim dignitaries well-versed in religious science are reborn 
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after death in the form of asses; the souls of learned Christian men enter 
the bodies of swine; and the souls of learned Jewish men take the forms of 
monkeys. The souls of wicked Nusayris, however will enter the bodies 
of cattle, especially those used for food. The souls of persons of mixed 
character, partly good and partly bad, return in the bodies of persons 
from other sects that deviate from the Nusayri religion. When a person 
outside the Nusayri sect recants his belief and joins the Nusayris, they 
believe that in past generations this person was one of them, and that, 
because of sins he had committed, he had renounced the Nusayri faith 
and joined another sect . 13 However, the metempsychosis of “wicked 
Nusayris” related by al-Adani seems to be qualified by other Nusayri 
sources, as shall be seen shortly. 

Rev. Samuel Lyde relates that he often heard the Nusayris laugh and 
say, when the jackals howled toward dusk, “Those are the Muslims 
calling [the faithful] to afternoon prayer, for the souls of Muslims passed 
into jackals .” 14 

The souls of the adversaries of Ali, as Hamza, the Druze apostle, 
said, will enter into dogs and other unclean beasts. An episode related by 
al-Khasibi seems to confirm Hamza’s statement. Al-Khasibi says that 
when, on the day of Ghadir Khumm, the Prophet Muhammad cited Ali 
to him and told those present, “This is your God, worship him, and this 
is your Lord, proclaim his oneness,” some of the host from heaven and 
earth who could not fully comprehend the oneness of the Lord of 
creation (Ali) were disturbed. Others who had full knowledge of the 
oneness of God became more firm in their belief and praised and thanked 
their God (Ali). Those of the heavenly host who denied the Prophet’s 
proclamation of Ali as Lord and God were transformed by Ali into toads 
and sent, croaking, through the clouds to earth. Ali also hardened their 
hearts so that they could not remember the proclamation of the oneness 
of the Commander of the Faithful. In his wrath over their unbelief, the 
sad Ali, carried by the clouds, descended to earth and slaughtered these 
unbelievers with his sword, Dhu al-Faqar. When Salman al-Farisi saw Ali 
with his unsheathed sword dripping with blood, he asked him the reason 
for the carnage. Ali answered that some of the heavenly host had denied 
his oneness (as God), so he punished them with his sword . 15 

The Nusayris’ belief in metempsychosis is connected with the 
concept of reward and punishment. The souls of the wicked are punished 
by being made to assume the forms of unclean animals, like pigs, dogs, 
and monkeys, while the souls of the righteous will enter human bodies 
more perfect than their own . 16 

The Nusayris do not apply the term “wicked” to themselves, 
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applying it rather to non-Nusayris, who occupy a status much inferior to 
their own; for their wickedness — that is their denial of Nusayri beliefs — 
such non-Nusayri shall be forced to assume forever the forms of such 
beasts as pigs, bears, dogs, jackals, and weasels. While it is true that there 
are wicked Nusayris, they will not be punished by transformation into 
beasts; rather, their souls will enter human bodies (most likely Nusayri 
bodies) more perfect than theirs. They become purified by passing 
through a number of revolutions, as many as twenty-one, each lasting for 
1,077 years. After their purification, the Nusayris join the heavenly host, 
becoming luminous stars and angels of light, because the spirits of 
believers and those of angels are one and the same. 17 For this reason the 
Nusayris pray to their God Ali to clothe the brethren in qumsan (literally, 
shirts), or envelopes of light. 18 

We do find in some Nusayri sources, however, instances of 
Nusayris being transformed into unclean animals, without evidence that 
these people were wicked or that their reappearance in animal form was a 
punishment. One such case concerns a carpenter who turned into a 
rooster. Another, related by Dussaud, was derived from a Druze source; 
although it was meant to caricature the Nusayris’ belief in 
metempsychosis, it nevertheless corroborates this belief especially with 
regard to the transformation of human beings into animals. 

According to this story, a Nusayri husbandman had a vineyard. 
After his death, his son took care of the vineyard. The son noticed that 
during the grape season, a wolf visited the vineyard to eat grapes. He 
grew tired of the wolf’s damage to the vineyard and decided to kill him. 

One day, therefore, the owner tried to shoot the wolf when he 
visited the vineyard. But just as he was about to shoot, the wolf spoke in 
a human voice, saying, “Would you kill your own father, who has spent 
his whole life tending the vineyard, just because he ate a few grapes?” 

The son was startled to hear the wolf speak like a man and, turning 
to the wolf he asked, “Who are you?” The wolf said, “I am your father. 1 
have been transformed into a wolf and this is my vineyard, which you 
and I worked together.” The son could not believe his ears. He decided to 
test the wolf to see whether it really was his father. He remembered that 
before his death his father had hidden a sickle somewhere in the vineyard; 
the son had tried his utmost to find it, but had failed. He turned to the 
wolf and asked, “Well, if you are really my father, tell me, where is the 
sickle that my father and I used to trim the vines?” The wolf asked the 
son to follow him, and when they reached the place in the vineyard 
where the father had hidden the sickle, the wolf picked it up and handed 
it to the son, saying, “This is it.” Now the son was convinced that the 
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wolf was his father, and he allowed him to visit the vineyard and eat the 
grapes unmolested . 19 

The doctrine of metempsychosis also serves to support the superior 
position held by Nusayri men over Nusayri women. It is quite clear from 
Kitab al-Haft al-Sharif that a Nusayri woman can be transformed into 
another woman if God wills it, but never into the form of a male believer. 
Jafar al-Sadiq is reported to have said that God was too gracious to allow 
the transformation of a woman into a man. God would not degrade any 
Nusayri man, let alone a believing Nusayri, by permitting a Nusayris 
woman to assume the form of a man. This is so because the Nusaryi 
believe that God created women from devils, and therefore accord them a 
low status in Nusayri society . 20 

Metempsychosis also reinforces the position of the catamite in 
Nusayri society. When asked why some women are used as catamites by 
men, al-Sadiq asserted that the state of being a catamite is an abomination 
with which God afflicts non-Shiites and those who deny that Ali is the 
Vicegerent of God. Al-Sadiq concludes that the catamite (mabun) was a 
harlot in his first incarnation who in his second was transformed into a 
man and came to be used as a catamite by men . 21 

It is evident, then, that according to their belief in metempsychosis, 
the Nusayris, whether wicked or righteous, will pass through many 
stages of transformations in human form, leading ultimately to total 
purification and transformation into luminous stars. The infidels and the 
damned will be transformed into unclean animals, and will continue to 
be reborn as animals until the Mahdi returns. Their transformation into 
animals is a lesser punishment, however; the final punishment will come 
when the Mahdi appears and kills these infidels by the sword. He will 
also kill the taghut (the Quranic term for idols, or false gods) and destroy 
the cross (the symbol of Christianity), in order to establish the one and 
only religion of God: Shiite Islam . 22 

The Nusayris seem to take their belief in transmigration seriously, 
citing examples to support it. Lyde relates many such examples. If a 
villager died and a child was born at the same time in another village, 
Lyde often heard the Nusayris say that the soul of the dead man had 
returned in the form of the child. He also heard a certain healer of snake 
bites claim that he had been a healer throughout all the generations. Lyde 
even heard a peculiar story of a Christian woman who claimed that she 
had been a Nusayri in a former age, and that she could describe what she 
did in that age. Another woman, so Lyde says, claimed that she had 
appeared in seven forms, and that she went to a village where she had 
lived in a previous state to tell the people where to dig for water. The 
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villagers listened to her advice, and when they dug at the spot she pointed 
out, they found water. Lyde seems to dismiss these anecdotes as lies and 
fancy, however. 23 

The Nusayris support their belief in metempsychosis by citing 
passages such as Quran 6:38: “There is no beast on earth nor fowl which 
flies with its wings but communities like you. We have not omitted 
anything from the Book [Quran], and they [beasts and fowl] shall all be 
gathered [on the Day of Resurrection] before their Lord.” This and other 
passages from the Quran believed to confirm metempsychosis are found 
in Kitab al-Haft al- Sharif. 24 

According to Muslim heresiographers, these passages were also 
cited by the ancient Ghulat to justify their belief in the transmigration of 
souls. In this context, al-Nawbakhti notes the passage from the Quran 
cited above together with another (35:24), “and there never was a people 
without a warner (a prophet who carries a divine message) having lived 
among them [in the past].” He comments that the Kaysaniyya, 
Harithiyya, Abbasiyya, and Khurramdiniyya sects, which believe in the 
transmigration of souls, interpret these passages to mean that beasts and 
fowl were formerly people and communities. Those good among them 
who died were reborn in bodies more perfect than their own, while the 
wicked were transformed after death into grotesque and dirty forms. 25 
Thus, the state of beasts and human beings in this context seems to be the 
same. 

Among other passages cited by the Nusayris to support their belief 
in metempsychosis is Quran 6:27: “If you could see them when they 
stand before the fire of Hell, they would say, ‘Would that we could return. 
Then we would not deny the revelation of our Lord.’ ” In Kitab al-Sirat, 
the author seems to have twisted this passage to read, “Would that we 
could return in order to do other than what we did.” The author 
apparently takes the passage to mean that people facing the fire of Hell 
shall return to the world once more in human form, in order to act justly 
and be purified of their former sinful ways, finally being drawn to 
heaven. 26 

Another passage, Quran 40:11, states, “They shall say, ‘Lord, twice 
you have made us die, and twice you have given us life. We now confess 
our sins. Is there no escape from Hell?’ ” Again, the Nusayri author of 
Kitab al-Sirat cites this passage to show that God’s causing people to die 
and live again is a continuous cycle; sensing that this cycle of life and 
death is continuous, the people in this passage are asking whether there is 
any escape from it. 27 

Still another passage, Quran 4:56, says, “Those that deny our 
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revelations, we will burn in Hell-fire. No sooner will their skins be 
consumed than we shall give them new skins, so that they may truly taste 
our scourge.” Quran 17:50-51 adds: “. . . Say: You shall; whether you 
turn to stone or iron, or any other subsance which you may think 
unlikely to be given life.” The author interprets these passages, taken 
together, to mean that those people who after death assumed human 
form (skins) but were not sufficiently purified would be transformed into 
inanimate substances, like stone or metal. 28 

In Kitab al-Haft al-Sharif, the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq cites several 
Quranic verses to support metempsychosis. One of these is Quran 
10:31 — “Who brings forth the living from the dead, and the dead from 
the living” — which al-Sadiq interprets to mean that people will pass 
through seven stages of metempsychosis in seven bodies. The believer 
shall assume a human form, while the infidel shall assume an animal 
form. Another passage is Quran 95:4—5 — “We molded man into a most 
noble image, and in the end we shall reduce him into the lowest of the 
low” — which al-Sadiq interprets as meaning that the infidel shall assume 
an animal form in perpetuity, while the righteous shall be free from such 
transformations. 29 Thus the destinies of the wicked infidel and the be- 
lieving Nusayri are predetermined: the infidel will become an animal, 
while the believing Nusayri will go through a process of purification by 
metempsychosis, finally becoming a luminous star, or angel. 

Do the Nusayris embrace a concept of eschatology, including resur- 
rection and a day ofjudgment? Nusaryi sources imply that the Nusayris 
do expect a kind of millenium in the world, for they speak of the 
Resurrection and Judgment. But the significance of these events in the 
Nusayri religious system seems to be allegorical rather than literal. In 
Kitab Majmu al-A’yad, Iblis (Satan) is said to have asked God to postpone 
his punishment to the Day of Resurrection, but he was granted a shorter 
postponement: to the day of the appearance of the Mahdi, who shall kill 
Iblis. 30 Such a mention of the Day of Resurrection is purely Islamic and 
conflicts with the Nusayri belief, as stated in the catechism, that after 
leaving their graves, the souls of Nusayri believers will go to the great 
world of light, while those of the godless and polytheists will be tor- 
mented and suffer for all ages. We learn from Kitab Ta’lim al-Diyana al- 
Nusayriyya that Ali will manifest himself once more without any trans- 
formation, in pomp and glory, to claim for himself the world from one 
end to the other. He will become the Lord of all. In this last manifesta- 
tion, without veil or intermediary, he shall reclaim the souls of the 
deceased believers from their flesh and blood coverings and clothe them 
in eternal light. 31 
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There is no evidence here of a real resurrection or judgment. There 
is only an indication of a state in which perfect souls become part of the 
divine essence (the essence of light). The Nusayris believe that stars are 
perfected souls. Hence, they pray to their God Ali to draw the believers 
to his presence, that they may enjoy the bliss of being near him and his 
might . 32 Another prayer says, “Remember God with a due re- 
membrance, and remember His Name, and His Door, and His Incom- 
parables and all the people of His hierarchies, that they may release you 
from your graves, and the envelopes of flesh and blood in which you are 
now enclosed .” 33 

The Nusayris believe that at death, the soul leaves the body of the 
dying person through the mouth. For this reason, the Nusayris object to 
the hanging of criminals, believing that hanging prevents the soul from 
quitting the body. Thus, whenever the government of Latakia in the last 
century condemned a Nusayri to die by hanging, his relatives offered 
considerable sums of money to have him impaled instead. Lyde relates 
that he often saw in the houses of the Nusayris two holes over the door, 
so that when the soul of a departed Nusayri left the body, it would not 
meet an evil spirit entering the house through a single hole . 34 

The day of the appearance of Ali is called Yawm al-Kashf (the Day 
of Manifestation). On this day all the kings and rulers of the earth shall 
stand in the presence of Ali, who shall subdue his adversaries by the 
sword, destroy the unjust, and conquer all regions. The earth will be in 
great turmoil, but Ali will come and save all the worthy ones . 35 

After Ali, the Mahdi shall appear and possess all the earth. He shall 
conquer kings, rulers, and Kharijites [those who turned against Ali in his 
struggle with Muawiya, the Umayyad governor of Syria]; control the 
seven regions of the earth by his sword; establish justice; destroy oppres- 
sion; banish the corruptors; and alter the laws and ordinances. Then will 
follow the judgment of people according to their deeds. Those who have 
done good deeds shall go to paradise, but the wicked who passed 
through many periods of transformation and still failed to become totally 
purified shall be cast into eternal fire . 36 

This concept of reward and punishment is allegorical, however; in 
the Nusayri system, the bliss of Paradise and the torment of the fires of 
Hell are not to be understood in the Islamic sense. Paradise or eternal 
bliss is to know Ali and acknowledge him as God, and to honor and 
acknowledge the mystery of the Nusayri trinity of Ali, Muhammad, and 
Salman al-Farisi. He who knows these three is in Paradise, while he who 
does not know or acknowledge them is in Hell. Thus, the infidels, 
atheists, and polytheists of all sects and religions who do not know or 
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who deny Ali shall be in Hell . 37 The ultimate state of happiness, then, is 
to know the trinity without an intermediary and to live eternally in one 
of the seven heavens according to one’s position. According to Jafar al- 
Sadiq in Kitab al-Haft al-Sharif, the first heaven is for the Imams, the 
second for the Natiqs (proclaiming prophets), the third for the Najibs 
(excellents), the fourth for the Mukhlisun (peculiars), the fifth for the 
Aytam (incomparables), the sixth for the Hujub (intermediaries), and the 
seventh for the Babs (doors ). 38 
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The Nusayri Religious System 

Initiation 


ike other Ghulat, the Nusayris are very secretive about their 
religious beliefs. They will not divulge them to strangers. 1 We 
learn from the accounts of Muslim heresiographers that ancient extremist 
sects, usually called batinis (from batin, inward religious meaning) for 
their allegorical or esoteric interpretations of the Quran, kept their teach- 
ings absolutely secret to protect their communities from the intrusion of 
foreign ideas. Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (d. 1037) gives an account of the 
different stages through which these sects passed on their teachings to the 
neophyte. When a neophyte advanced to the last degree, he was asked to 
state under oath that he would keep the teachings secret, never divulging 
anything without the authorization of the leader or his representative. 2 

In this sense all of the Ghulat sects, particularly the Ismailis, Bek- 
tashis, Kizilbash, Shabak, Ahl-i Haqq, and Nusayris, functioned as secret 
societies, disclosing their teachings only to fully initiated and fully par- 
ticipating members sworn to keep those teachings secret. The reason for 
this secrecy, al-Baghdadi explains, is that the founders of these esoteric 
religions were Majus (adherents ofMazdaism) who did not dare proclaim 
their religion openly, for fear of the Muslims’ swords. They resorted to 
secrecy to preserve their ancient religion (especially the belief in the 
principles of good and evil, symbolizied by light and darkness), which 
depended on allegorical interpretation of parts of the Quran and of the 
traditions of the Prophet Muhammad. 3 For this reason, initiation into the 
mysteries of the sect is an extremely important ceremonial process in the 
Nusayri religious system. 

There are two main versions of the Nusayris’ initiation ceremony 
agreeing in general but differing on minor points. One is contained in 
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ancient Nusayri sources; the other is described by Sulayman al-Adani in 
his Kitab al-Bakura. The differences between them arise from the fact that 
the account of ancient Nusayri writers is based on the tradition of the 
Nusayri subgroup called the Qamaris (also known as Haydaris or Ka- 
lazis), while al-Adani derives his account from the tradition of the Sham- 
sis (or Shamalis). The differences between the beliefs of these two groups 
were discussed at length in chapter 28. 

Among the Nusayris, only males are initiated, because religious 
knowledge is the exclusive privilege of the male. Instruction is also 
confined to those who were born to Nusayri parents. Nusayri males of 
mixed marriages, especially of non-Nusayri mothers, cannot be initiated. 
The ceremony of initiation is conducted by a religious shaykh selected by 
the father of the initiate. Usually the shaykh belongs to a family of 
shaykhs whose function is to conduct the ceremony of initiation. Thus, 
the solemn duty of imparting religious mysteries to the initiate is re- 
stricted to certain families. The shaykhs (religious teachers) are called 
Uqqal (initiates), while the laity are called ammis (commoners). The 
Nusayris’ ceremony of initiation consists of two parts. The first part is 
called al-Taliq, also called al-Dukhul, which ushers the initiate in the 
community of the chosen [Nusayris]. The second is called Rutbat al- 
Sama (listening), which directs the attention of the neophyte to the 
teaching and guidance of his instructor in the mysteries of the faith. 4 

The initiate must be eighteen years old, or sixteen if he is the son of 
a shaykh. On the day of initiation, the neophyte brings with him an 
animal for sacrifice. He is accompanied by the shaykh, usually of the rank 
of Naqib, who partakes of the sacrifice. The shaykh, known as the arntn 
(uncle) of the initiate, begins the ceremony of initiation in the presence of 
two or three witnesses, who testify that the initiate is of good conduct 
and will never betray the secrets of his religion. 

After delivering a sermon, the officiating shaykh stands with the 
neophyte to his right. The shaykh orders the young man to place the 
slippers of his Imam on his head as a sign of humility. 5 Then the initiate 
implores the congregation to ask his shaykh and his lord to accept him as 
his child, to free his neck from the yoke of bondage, to direct him to the 
right knowledge of God, and to deliver him from the darkness of 
blindness and from the mushabihiyya (anthropomorphists and poly- 
theists). The congregation stands and tells the shaykh that this disciple 
has implored them, in the most perfect manner, to ask him to grant the 
disciple’s wish and accept him. After accepting their intercession, the 
Naqib removes the slippers from the neophyte’s head and asks him to sit 
before the Imam. The Imam turns to the neophyte and recites the 
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following passage (Quran 53:3-5): “He does not speak out of his own 
fancy. This is an inspired revelation. He is taught by one who is powerful 
and mighty. ” 

Then the Imam recites a tradition in which the Prophet says, “Unite 
in marriage and multiply, for I will be boastful of you before the nations 
on the Day of Resurrection.” (This passage is strikingly similar to Gene- 
sis 9:1: “And God blessed Noah and his sons and said unto them. ‘Be 
fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth.’ ”) 6 

The Imam explains that the ceremony of initiation just conducted is 
a consummation of Nikah al-Sama, a kind of spiritual marriage between 
the neophyte and his Naqib or shaykh, and that the reason the con- 
gregation attended the ceremony was to sanction his nikah (marriage) to 
his religious guide. If the neophyte rejects this “spiritual marriage,” the 
Imam then figures out the amount of money the neophyte has spent on 
his initiation ceremony and asks those present to reimburse him. If the 
neophyte obeys, then the Imam holds his right hand and says, “I unite 
you in marriage by the order of God and His will, and according to the 
tradition of His apostle, to your master . . . because God has put you in 
his trust. It is a trust delivered according to God’s order. Certainly God 
has established something which cannot be doubted — the light of knowl- 
edge and the truth of the faith.” 7 

The Imam goes on to tell the neophyte that this light will grow and 
its sanctity become greater because of the thirst the neophyte will develop 
for the spiritual instruction of his religious shaykh, or guide, and because 
of his readiness to accept the shaykh’s words much as a fetus is formed 
and begins to develop in its mother’s womb. Then the Imam asks the 
neophyte whether he has accepted this marriage. If he says he does, the 
Imam blesses the neophyte for accepting the marriage. 8 

The so-called marriage concluded between the neophyte and the 
Sayyid, his religous instructor, should be understood only as a spiritual 
bond uniting the two men in the fundamental mysteries of the Nusayri 
religion, the manifestation of the God Ali in human form and his repre- 
sentation in the trinity with Muhammad and Salman al-Farisi. 

It is believed that in this spiritual union, the word of the initiator 
fertilizes the soul of the neophyte. According to a Nusayri source, in this 
spiritual marriage, the neophyte becomes a “woman,” that is, a “spiritual 
wife” to the instructor, whose teaching he will carry as a woman carries a 
fetus in her womb. 9 The new spiritual relationship between the neophyte 
and his instructor (Sayyid) becomes exactly like a blood relationshp 
between close relatives which forbids intermarriage between them. The 
neophyte is forbidden to marry a daughter of his instructor, for she is 
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considered his real sister. The neophyte cannot desert his instructor 
except with the instructor’s consent. If the instructor goes on a journey or 
moves to another locality, he should first inform the Imam, so that 
another instructor can be found to continue teaching the neophyte and 
complete his initiation. 10 

The Imam’s use of symbolism during the initiation ceremony, 
when he reminds the neophyte that God has established in him the light 
of knowledge, which will grow and develop like a fetus in its mother’s 
womb, helps to illuminate the Nusayris’ belief system. 11 

Why should the mystery of religion be symbolized in terms of 
light, and its development likened to that of a fetus? We have already 
discussed the importance of light in the religious system of the Nusayris, 
who maintain that before the world began, they were themselves lumi- 
nous lights. As we shall see later that the Nusayris also associate wine 
with light, calling wine Abd al-Nur (the servant of light). 

Edward Jurji sees a strong connection between the Nusayri process 
of instruction, the concept of light in Sufism, and the mysticism of the 
Ishraqis, followers of the Islamic school of philosophy called Hikmat al- 
Ishraq (wisdom of illumination). The concept of illumination among the 
Sufis, especially Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi (d. 1191), is greatly influenced 
by the philosophy of Hellenism, which reached the Near East through 
Neo-Platonism. As for the Ishraqis, one of the fundamental charac- 
teristics of their mystical theosophy is the theory that a spiritual light 
constitutes the reality of all things. Light is the essence of all beings; even 
God Himself is light. Therefore, superior intellects coming from God are 
also light. Since God is the Light of Light, the Ishraqis believed, the 
whole of existence is light which, through “irradiation” (in Arabic, 
ishraq) from its primary source, illuminates the world of darkness. The 
concept of light may have reached the Nusayris through the Ismailis and 
Illuministic Sufis and thus may be ultimately traceable to Neo-Platonism 
and Zoroastrianism. 12 

When the first stage of the initiation, symbolized by the “marriage” 
of the neophyte to his instructor, has been accomplished, the neophyte 
then waits for nine months, the period of a normal pregnancy, at the end 
of which the final stage of the initiation, called Rutbat al-Sama, is 
celebrated. During this nine-month period, the neophyte receives in- 
struction in the Nusayri faith. This faith, which is being nurtured in his 
soul as the fetus is in the mother’s womb, will grow during the nine 
months, until the neophyte is ready to deliver his spiritual ‘baby,’ that is, 
his developed faith, and join the fraternity of Nusayri believers. 13 This 
view of initiation is also held by the Ismailis and the Druzes. 14 
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The second and final stage of initiation is a solemn occasion for the 
neophyte. If the neophyte comes from a rich family, a great deal of 
money will be spent for this occasion. The ceremony is conducted in the 
presence of three religious dignitaries, representing the Nusayri trinity. 
The first of these dignitaries is the Imam, who represents Ali; the second, 
the Naqib, represents Muhammad; and the third, the Najib, represents 
Salman al-Farisi. The Naqib, it should be pointed out, is the amm (uncle) 
who participated in the instruction of the neophyte. 

Beside these dignitaries the initiation ceremony is also attended by 
twelve other Naqibs, representing the twelve Apostles of Jesus and 
twenty-four men, twelve of whom, also called Najibs, act as witnesses. 
The other twelve, called Hawariyyun (apostles), act as the guarantors of 
the first twelve. Dussaud raises the question of whether these twenty- 
four men suggest the twenty-four elders in the Book of Revelation, who 
sit on twenty-four thrones in God’s presence. He later dismisses this 
notion of borrowing from Christianity, however; maintaining instead 
that the Abbasids instituted twelve Naqibs when they were operating 
clandestinely against the Umayyads. Dussaud also states that Quran 5:15 
institutes twelve Naqibs to correspond to the captains of the twelve 
houses of Israel. 15 Recalling Exodus 19:28, we may speculate, then, that 
the twelve Naqibs of Islam (and thus the twelve Nusayri Naqibs) are 
connected with the twelve captains of Israel in the Old Testament and the 
twelve Apostles of Jesus in the New Testament. 

This second part of the ceremony of initiation is very lengthy, 
containing many prayers, invocations, and oaths. Thus we will describe 
only its essentials, following the description in Arabic MS. 1450, in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. The Imam asks the neophyte what his ideas are, 
what seems right to him after serious consideration, and what he requires 
from his Sayyid. 

If the neophyte answers that his wish is to have his neck freed from 
the yoke of bondage and to be directed to the right path, the Naqib warns 
him once again that he has prepared himself for the demands of a great 
matter, the “mystery of mysteries and the article of the faith of the 
righteous.” 16 The Imam then recites the words of the Imam Jafar al- 
Sadiq: “If anyone readily receives our instruction, it opens for him the 
door of the heart so that he becomes an able man. But he who receives it 
with doubt will only be removed by it to a great distance from us.” 17 

The Imam further warns the neophyte that if he reveals the doc- 
trine, he will be counted among the brethren of devils and transformed 
into a succession of horrid creatures. He will also be tortured in every 
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revolution of time. The Imam advises him, therefore, to consider his 
choice carefully. 18 

If the neophyte agrees to the Imam’s exhortation the Imam will 
bind him with the following contract. 19 “In the name of the Lord, the 
compassionate, the merciful; in the name of the ancient Mana and the 
great Ism and the lasting Bab, and the high road of those rightly directed, 
and the eye of certainty, and the foundation of religion, I make between 
you (with your full consent, and with freedom of determination with 
respect to what is mutually agreed upon between you and these notables 
who are present) a free and unconstrained contract ... I have made a 
contract between you and your religious guide, the contract of AMS, the 
weapon of the pious.” The Imam follows this by reciting Quran 48:10, 
cited earlier. 20 After further instructions, the Imam asks the Naqib to 
present a cup of wine to the neophyte, who drinks “the mystery” of the 
Imam. He hands him a second cup to “drink the mystery” of his instruc- 
tor, and a third one to “drink the mystery” of the congregation. There- 
upon, each one present rises and drinks the “mystery of acceptance,” 
indicating the admission of the neophyte into the fraternity of the 
Nusayris. All those present then kiss the Imam, one by one. 21 

A different account of the ceremony of initiation is given by Sul- 
ayman al-Adani, who was himself initiated into the Nusayri fraternity. 
His account derives from the tradition of the Shamsis, while the account 
given above derives from the tradition of the Qamaris. 

Al-Adani states that his initiation took place in the city of Adana, 
Turkey, when he was eighteen years old. The people of his community 
began to disclose to him the mysteries of their religion, which are 
withheld from anyone under eighteen (or in some cases twenty) years of 
age. One day a crowd of high and low Nusayris gathered in Adana and 
called al-Adani to come to them. When he appeared, they presented a cup 
of wine to him. The Naqib, who stood next to him, asked him to say, 
“By the mystery of your benevolence, O my uncle, my Sayyid and the 
crown of my head, I will be your disciple, and your shoes will be upon 
my head.” When al-Adani drank the wine, the Imam turned to him 
saying, “Would you take up the shoes of those here present upon your 
head to do honor to your Lord?” Al-Adani answered that he would put 
on his head only the shoes of his Lord, the Imam. This response made the 
audience laugh, because it was not according to the rules of the initiation 
ceremony. The attendant was ordered to bring the shoes of al-Adani’s 
Sayyid, the Naqib, to which they fastened a white cloth. They uncovered 
al-Adani’s head and placed the shoes upon it. The Naqib then chanted a 
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prayer that al-Adani might accept the mystery of religion. When the 
prayer ended, the shoes were removed from al-Adani’s head, and he was 
instructed to keep the ceremony secret. Then everyone dispersed. Al- 
Adani calls this gathering the Assembly of Consultation . 22 

After forty days another crowd assembled and called al-Adani to 
join them. The Sayyid, or Naqib, handed al-Adani a cup of wine, which 
he drank, and then commanded him to recite the mystery of AMS, 
which (al-Adani explains) stands for Ali, Muhammad, and Salam al- 
Farisi. The Imam then commanded al-Adani to recite the symbolic letters 
ayn, mim, and sin five hundred times a day. Before he was dismissed, al- 
Adani was once again enjoined to keep the ceremony a secret. This 
second gathering is called Jamiyyat al-Malik, which may mean the Adop- 
tion Assembly. After seven months (more commonly the interval is nine 
months), al-Adani was called for the third time and was made to stand at 
some distance from the group. A deputy from the assembly stood with 
the Naqib on his right and the Najib on his left, each carrying a cup of 
wine. Turning their faces toward the Imam, they chanted the third hymn 
by al-Husayn Ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi and then walked toward the 
Murshid (religious guide), chanting, “I inquired about the location of the 
dwelling-place of the traits of noble character, and certain men directed 
me to you. By the truth of Muhammad and his family, have mercy on 
him who has come to kiss your hand. I have sought you, so do not 
disappoint my belief in you, for we are all today in your charge .” 23 

The three men laid their hands on the Murshid’s head and then 
seated themselves. The Murshid rose, took the cup from the deputy and, 
prostrating himself chanted the sixth chapter (prostration) of Kitab al - 
Majmu, and lifting his head, he read the chapter of the Ayn. Then he 
drank the contents of the cup and recited the seventh chapter (al- 
Salam ). 24 

The Murshid then walked toward the Imam, saying “Yes, yes, yes, 
my Lord the Imam.” The Imam replied, “May it be gracious to you and 
to those around you. You have done what this assembly could not have 
done. You have received the cup with your own hand, drunk it, pros- 
trated yourself, and made the necessary greeting. To God alone worship 
is due. Tell me, what is your need, and what is it that you want?” The 
Murshid answered, “I want to have a blessed evening by looking at my 
Master’s face. ” Having said that, he retired, looked toward the heavens, 
and returned to the Imam, the deputy, the Naqib, and the Najib, and 
repeated, “Yes, yes, my Lord.” As before, the Imam asked him what he 
wanted. The Murshid said he had a need that he wanted to see fulfilled. 
The Imam told him to go and fulfill his need. The Murshid then ap- 
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proached al-Adani and asked him to kiss his hands and feet, which al- 
Adani did. The Murshid returned to the Imam, and the Imam asked him 
once more about his need. The Murshid said that a person had appeared 
to him on the way, and that that person was this man (al-Adani) who had 
come here in order to be initiated “in your presence.” “Who directed him 
to us?” asked the Imam. The Murshid replied, “The ancient Mana, the 
great Ism, and the noble Bab, signified by AMS.” The Imam asked the 
Murshid to bring the man in, that he might see him. The Murshid took 
al-Adani by his right hand and led him toward the Imam. When al-Adani 
drew near, the Imam stretched out his feet, which al-Adani kissed. Al- 
Adani also kissed his hands. The Imam asked al-Adani what his need 
was. Thereupon the Naqib rose, stood next to al-Adani, and instructed 
him to say, “I ask for the mystery of your faith and your believers.” The 
Imam looked sternly at al-Adani and asked what had made him seek this 
mystery, crowned with jewels and pearls, which no one can carry except 
an angel or a prophet sent by God. The Imam went on to tell al-Adani 
that though angels are numerous, only those near to God can carry this 
mystery; though prophets are many, only those charged with God’s 
mission can carry it; and though believers are many, only those who are 
tested can carry it. The Imam then warned sternly, “Do you accept the 
condition that your head, hands, and feet be cut off rather than you 
disclose this mystery?” Al-Adani replied that he accepted. The Imam 
then added that he demanded one hundred witnesses, to which those 
present replied that the Imam should implement the law. The Imam 
agreed and reduced the number of witnesses required to twelve. When 
they were appointed, the Murshid and al-Adani hurried to kiss the 
Imam’s hands. They told him that if the initiate [al-Adani] disclosed or 
betrayed the mystery, they would bring him to the Imam, cut his body 
into pieces, and drink his blood. The Imam, not quite sure of their 
pledge, asked for two notable witnesses to guarantee the first twelve. 
When the two were found, they told the Imam that they would guarantee 
the twelve sureties and the initiate. They pledged that if the initiate 
escaped or betrayed the mystery before he had fully learned the form of 
their prayer, they would bring him to the Imam to be killed. 

The Imam then called al-Adani to him and asked him to swear by 
the heavenly bodies that he would not disclose the mystery. He also 
handed him Kitab al-Majmu, which al-Adani held in his right hand. The 
Naqib asked him to swear on this book that he would never betray this 
mystery, and that if he did, the Naqib would be absolved of his sin. The 
Imam took the book from al-Adani and told him that he was made to 
take an oath not because of material concerns, but because of the mystery 
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of God, which his elders and lords had sworn him to keep. Al-Adani says 
that he placed his hand on the book and swore three times that he would 
never disclose the mystery. The Imam warned him that the earth would 
not suffer him to be buried in it if he should disclose the mystery, and that 
he would never be reborn in human form but would wear the garments 
of degrading transformation, from which there would never be deliv- 
erance. 

Then they seated al-Adani and, uncovering his head, threw a veil 
over it, while the sponsors placed their hands on his head and began to 
recite prayers from Kitab al-Majmu. After that, they all drank w 7 ine. The 
amm (uncle) from the first ceremony al-Dukhul, delivered al-Adani to 
his Murshid. The amm gave al-Adani a cup of wine, which he drank, and 
then taught him to say, “In the name of God, and by God, and by the 
mystery of the lord Abu Abd Allah (al-Khasibi), possessor of divine 
knowledge, by the mystery of his blessed memorial, may God make 
happy his mystery.” The assembly then dispersed, and the Naqib took al- 
Adani aside, teaching him chapters from Kitab al-Majmu, and acquainting 
him with the Nusayri prayer that pays divine homage to Ali Ibn Abi 
Talib. 25 

We learn from this account that initiation is not a trivial ceremony 
to be observed like a festival. It is, rather, a most serious matter by which 
the Nusayri neophyte is introduced to the mystery and the holy of holies 
of this religion. After his initiation, the neophyte is entitled to partake in 
the celebration of the mass and to receive the consecrated wine in which 
the God Ali has manifested himself 

Question 82 of Kitab Ta’lim al-Diyana al-Nusayriyya asks, “What is 
the mystery of the faith of the Unitarians, which is the mystery of 
mysteries and doctrine of the righteous?” The answer is, “It is the mystery 
of the Tintayn [colloquial Arabic for “two”], which is the true knowl- 
edge of God. It is a noble mystery, a great message, a magnificent 
perception, and a heavy responsiblity which mountains cannot bear 
because of its position and nobility. It is a healing antidote for him who 
keeps the mystery, and a killing poison for him who discloses it. It is the 
two fold [tintayn] mystery of the veiling of our Lord Ali in light, that is, 
the eye of the sun, and his manifestation in his servant Abd al-Nur 
(servant of light). ” 26 

The servant of light is, in fact, the consecrated wine which only 
Nusayri initiates may partake of in the celebration of their Quddas mass 
during certain festivals. 27 Wine occupies a prominent place in the reli- 
gious system of the Nusayris; they believe that the God Ali has man- 
ifested Himself in it. 28 According to Ibn Fadl Allah al-Umari (d. 
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749/1348), the Nusayris glorify wine and believe it to be light itself They 
hold the grapevine in such high esteem that they will not uproot it. 29 

On the margin of page 16 of Arabic MS. 6182, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, opposite question 82, the Nusayri copyist added the follow- 
ing: “Know ye that this mystery is also called the mystery of good and 
evil, light and darkness, water and fire, flesh and blood, eating and 
drinking, life and death, heat and cold, and it is the mystery of the 
Nawruz and Mihrajan.” 30 This is indeed a significant addition since it 
emphasizes the duality of principles, revealing the Persian, Zoroastrian, 
Mithraic, and Manichean influences, and connects the Nusayris’ mystery 
with the Nawruz and the Mihrajan, two Persian festivals. 

It is the solemn duty of the Nusayri initiate to keep the mystery of 
his religion secret. He is believed to lose the favor of God and invite death 
if he does not do so. 31 This is exactly what happened to al-Adani, who 
recanted his Nusayri religion and converted to Christianity, for which he 
was burned to death by his own people. 32 

Before leaving the subject of initiation, we should point out that in 
his short article on the Nusayris, Victor Langlois states that the ceremony 
of initiation is also called Tazneer (putting on a sash), and that the 
neophyte has been “tazannara, ” that is, he has put on a sash when initiated 
in the presence of two godfathers. Of all the sources discussed thus far, 
Langlois is the first to mention the use of a sash as part of the initiation 
ceremony. Since Langlois states that his account derives from a Nusayri 
manuscript in the library of the Mufti of Tarsus, there is no reason to 
doubt the truth of his account. 33 
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Nusayri Ceremonies 

Festivals 


Nusayris celebrate many festivals of varied origins: Arabian, 
Persian, and Christian. One major source of information about 
these festivals is the Kitab Majmu al-A’yad (Book of feasts), by the 
prominent Nusayri, Abu Said Maymun Ibn al-Qasim al-Tabarani 
(d. 1034), described because of his religious knowledge as al-Shabb al- 
Thiqa (the authoritative young man). 1 

From al-Tabarani we learn that the information about the Nusayri 
festivals is derived from the Imamjafar al-Sadiq. It is reported that one 
day Muhammad Ibn Sinan, who attended the assembly of al-Sadiq, 
asked him to explain the Arabian and Persian feasts that God had men- 
tioned in the Quran. Al-Sadiq gave an account of the festivals, beginning 
with the Arabian ones. 2 

The association of the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq with the religious sys- 
tem of the Nusayris, and especially with their festivals, is very signifi- 
cant. It demonstrates that the Nusayris are Shiites who recognize al- 
Sadiqs authority. This Imam is considered as an outstanding jurist and 
religious authority; indeed, a special juristic and theological school, al- 
Madhhab al-Jafari, bears his name. To obtain legitimacy as sound and 
moderate Shiites, the Nusayris capitalized on the name of this Imam. It is 
no wonder that Kitab al-Haft al-Sharif, one of the secret books of the 
Nusayris, is believed to have been related by al-Mufaddal Ibn Umar al- 
Jufi about the Imamjafar al-Sadiq. 3 

But we should not be misled by the Nusayris’ association with the 
Imam al-Sadiq into believing that they are moderate Shiites like the 
Twelvers, who constitute the majority of Shiites. The Nusayris were and 
still are Ghulat, or extremist Shiites, who have exceeded the religious 
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bounds of Shiism by deifying the Imam Ali. Indeed, the purpose and 
celebration of the many feasts found in Kitab Majmu al-A’yad constitute 
clear evidence that the Nusayris are Ghulat. Some of their festivals may 
seem similar to those of the orthodox Sunnite Muslims, but in reality 
they demonstrate the Nusayris’ extreme Shiite beliefs. The account of 
each of their festivals given in Kitab Majmu al-A’yad is followed by 
supplicatory prayers or sermons in praise of the God Ali and His divine 
attributes. 

In one section of this book the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq associates the 
Nusayris with one of the earliest Ghulat, Muhammad Ibn Abi Zaynab, 
known as Abu al-Khattab. According to Kitab Majmu al-A’yad, Muham- 
mad Ibn Sinan asked the Imam al-Sadiq about the day on which Abu al- 
Khattab proclaimed his dawa (call or message). Al-Sadiq answered that 
that day, a Monday, the tenth of the month of Muharram, is a great day 
glorified by God. Therefore, believers should spend that day praising 
God and praying for Abu al-Khattab and his companions. 4 

Who was this Abu al-Khattab, and why was his message so signifi- 
cant to the Nusayris that the Imam al-Sadiq considered the day of its 
proclamation to be a festival among the Nusayris? 

Abu al-Khattab was a Persian client of the Arab tribe of the Banu 
Asad; for this reason, he was called al-Asadi. He was one of the many 
Ghulat who lived in al-Kufa, in southern Iraq, which in the eighth 
century was a hotbed of extreme Shiite* teachings. 5 

Abu al-Khattab was a contemporary and acquaintance of the Imam 
Jafar al-Sadiq. His extreme teaching included the deification of the Imam 
al-Sadiq. It is said that he pitched a tent in a certain district of al-Kufa and 
began to call for the worship of the Imam al-Sadiq as God. He also 
preached that the Shiite Imams were gods and the sons of gods. When the 
Imam Jafar al-Sadiq learned that Abu al-Khattab was deifying him, he 
cursed and expelled him. 6 

Abu al-Khattab and his followers revolted against the Abbasid 
governor of al-Kufa, Isa Ibn Musa (d. 783), who sent a force against 
them. Abu al-Khattab was captured and crucified in 755. After his death, 
his followers taught that, although the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq was God, yet 
Abu al-Khattab was more excellent than he and the Imam Ali. 7 Thus it is 
clear that Abu al-Khattab’s followers considered him to be divine. 

In chapter 26, we discussed the Nusayri belief that, in each of the 
seven cycles of divine emanation, a prophet called the Natiq existed, who 
was a reflection of the perfect man, and who was accompanied by a Samit 
who would proclaim and interpret the prophet’s revelations. If, as we 
suggested earlier, this belief, thought to have been created by the Ismailis 
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and adopted by the Nusayris, was in fact generated by Abu al-Khattab, 
there must have been a close connection between his followers and the 
Nusayris. It is significant that al-Nawbakhti considers the Ismailis and 
the Khattabiyya (named after Abu al-Khattab) to be one and the same 
sect . 8 


Arabian Festivals 

Among the Arabian (Islamic) festivals celebrated by the Nusayris is Id al- 
Fitr, the feast of breaking the fast. Muslims celebrate this feast at the end 
of the fasting month of Ramadan. But to the Nusayris, it does not have 
the same significance, for there is no evidence in their Book of Feasts that 
they fast in the month of Ramadan. There is, however, a prayer in this 
book for the month of Ramadan; a plea to the God Ali to help, protect, 
and guide the believers (Nusayris). According to al-Khasibi, Id al-Fitr, 
much like prayer and alms, is believed to be a personification of the lord 
Muhammad . 9 

Another Arabian feast is Id al-Adha (the feast of sacrifice), which 
the Nusayris celebrate on the tenth of the Islamic month of Dhu al-Hijja. 
The Muslims celebrate Id al-Adha on the twelfth of the same month. To 
the Nusayris, this festival marks the day on which the Mahdi will appear 
wielding a sword and causing much bloodshed. To the Muslims, it is the 
commemoration of Abraham’s offering his son, Ismail, as a sacrifice . 10 

Another feast is celebrated in honor of Salman al-Farisi, the third 
person of the Nusayri trinity. It is observed on the second al-Ahad 
(Sunday) of the month of Dhu al-Hijja. It is reported that on that Sunday, 
Ali ordered Salman al-Farisi to enter the house of worship, preach to the 
people, and, through Ali, expose the false gods and the apostates (those 
who rejected Ali’s divinity). It is also the day on which Ali told Salman 
that if he asked, he would endow him with eloquence and give him 
evidence of his (Ali’s) divinity. Ali declared Salman to be a distinguished 
luminary and told the believers, “Salman is a tree, and you are the 
branches .” 11 This is further evidence of the prominent position Salman 
the Persian occupies in the religious system of the Nusayris. 

The Nusayris also celebrate three Shiite festivals, but these observ- 
ances are characterized by their extreme Shiite beliefs. The first of these 
festivals is Id al-Ghadir, which is named after Ghadir Khumm (Khumm 
Pond), the spot w T here the Prophet is believed to have appointed Ali as his 
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lawful successor to lead the Muslim community, thus confirming the 
divine office of the imamate. 

According to Shiite tradition, in the year 632 a.d., when the 
Prophet was returning to Medina from Mecca, where he performed his 
last pilgrimage, he camped near the Ghadir Khumm. Making a pulpit of 
camel saddles, he began to preach. His followers fraternized with one 
another, joined in a bond of brotherhood. Ali was not invited to join this 
circle, however, and that broke his heart. Noticing that Ali was unhappy, 
the Prophet called him and, holding his hand, he raised it, saying, “He 
who recognizes me as his master: for him, Ali, too, is master. May Allah 
love those who love him and be the enemy of those who hate him.” 12 

According to the Nusayri version of this event, the Prophet 
Muhammad said, “He who recognizes me as his Master, for him Ali is 
his Mana,” indicating that the Prophet was revealing the manawiyya 
(divine reality) of Ali as God, the causal determinant of the entire crea- 
tion. According to this version, when Muhammad called Ali to him that 
day, he knew that he was standing before his Lord Ali and his Bab 
(Salman), but he wanted to reveal the reality of Ali as the Mana (causal 
determinant) to the world. This is confirmed by al-Khasibi, who declares 
in a lengthy poem entitled “al-Qasida al-Ghadiriyya” (The Ghadir’s Ode) 
that this feast is called the Feast of al-Ghadir because the lord Muhammad 
there revealed the divinity of his master, Ali, by saying, “This is your 
Lord, God and creator; therefore, know and worship him. He is the only 
one, the architect, the first and the last, the one who causes life and death, 
tne compassionate. I am his apostle servant, sent to you with a divine 
book [the Quran]. He commanded me to inform his creation that he is 
their lord and master. He is truly God, and you who have denied this 
truth shall remain to be transformed, generation after generation.” 13 For 
this reason, says the author of Kitab Majmu al-A’yad, the Nusayris (whom 
he calls Ahl al-Tawhid) celebrate this feast with joy, eating and drink- 
ing. 14 

Another Shiite feast is the Feast of the Mubahala, which the 
Nusayris celebrate on the 21st day of Dhu al-Hijja. As we have already 
seen in chapter 7, the Prophet Muhammad debated with a group of Arab 
Christians from Najran, in southern Arabia, as to whether Jesus was the 
Son of God. Muhammad, asserting that this belief was blasphemy, asked 
the Christians of Najran for a mubahala; that is, the disputants would 
supplicate (bahala) God over this matter and God, as judge, would strike 
dead those who were in error. The Shiites used this incident to prove that 
Ali, Fatima, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn are the family of the Prophet par 
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excellence, and therefore the imamate (leadership of the Muslim com- 
munity) should be confined to Ali and his descendants. This imamate is a 
divine office that no other Muslim, no matter how excellent his qualities, 
can occupy. Moreover, since the members of the family of the Prophet 
are preexistent and their names are inscribed on the throne of God, Ali 
and his descendants, the Imams, are the only ones who possess the right, 
pre-ordained by God, to rule over the Muslim community. 

The Nusayri account of the mubahala is a little different from the 
Shiite account. It expresses the Nusayris’ theological dogma of the trinity 
of Ali, Muhammad, and Salman. According to this version, the 
mubahala took place near al-Kathib al-Ahmar (the red hillock). The 
hillock was ablaze with lightning flashes, and when the lightning sub- 
sided, Muhammad, Ali, Fatima, al-Hasan, al-Husayn, and Salman al- 
Farisi appeared. Then, together with some companions, all were covered 
with a mantle. When the leaders of the Arab Christians of Najran were 
asked to draw near the shrouded figures to begin the mubahala, they 
found they were unable to move. They tried three times to draw near, but 
failed each time. This greatly astonished them. One of the Christian 
leaders, Shihab Ibn Abi Tammam, called to his companions in rhyme, 
asking whether they were seeing the same thing he saw, the deity covered 
with a mantle. The only sense that can be made of this episode is that the 
Christians of Najran were greatly surprised to realize that they were 
appealing to Ali, Muhammad, and Salman al-Farisi, the Nusayri trinity, 
which was identical in makeup to their own Trinity of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. 15 

Still another Shiite feast is the Feast of the Firash (bed), which the 
Nusayris observe on 29 Dhu al-Hijja, to commemorate the night when 
Ali slept in Muhammad’s bed to save him from being killed by his 
enemies, the people of the Quraysh tribe. In the year 622, Muhammad 
decided to emmigrate with his companions to Medina, to escape the 
persecution of his enemies, the polytheists of Quraysh. Fearing that his 
enemies would kill him, Muhammad asked Ali to sleep in his bed, and 
Ali agreed. When the men of Quraysh stormed into the bedroom, they 
found Ali in Muhammad’s bed. Realizing that they had been tricked, the 
men gave chase to Muhammad, but he escaped on his camel. 16 

According to one version of this episode, God blinded the attackers 
and poured dust on their heads. They spent the night in pain and 
confusion. Then when morning came, Ali went out to them, and they 
suddenly realized that Muhammad had already escaped to safety. 17 Ap- 
pended to this version of the episode is an ode by Ibn Harun al-Saigh. 18 

One of the most revered festivals of the Nusayris is Dhikr Id Ashur, 
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or the Commemoration of Ashur, as the title appears in Kitab Majmu al- 
A’yad. 19 Ashur, or Ashura, is the tenth day of the month ofMuharram in 
the Islamic year 61 (10 October 680), on which al-Husayn, second son of 
Ali, was brutally murdered with his entourage at Karbala, twenty-five 
miles northwest of al-Kufa in present-day Iraq. To the Shiites, this day is 
a day of grief and mourning over al-Husayn, who was murdered by his 
enemies, the Umayyads. Muawiyya, the Umayyad governor of Syria, 
had challenged Ali, al-Husayn’s father, for the office of the caliphate in 
661. Ali was killed by a Kharijite, Abd al-Rahman Ibn Muljam, and 
instantly became a canonized martyr to his partisans, the Shiites. In that 
year, Muawiyya was proclaimed caliph injerusalem. He made Damascus 
his capitol, and with him began the Umayyad caliphate (661-750). 

The Shiites of Iraq declared al-Hasan, eldest son of Ali, as caliph. 
However, al-Hasan was not interested in becoming a caliph; abdicated 
the office in favor of Muawiyya and retired to Medina, where he died in 
669 at the age of forty-five. 

Al-Husayn, the younger brother of al-Hasan, refused to acknowl- 
edge Muawiyya and his son, Yazid, who succeeded his father as caliph in 
680. The same year, the Shiites of Iraq invited al-Husayn to come to Iraq 
and be their caliph. Al-Husayn travelled to Iraq with a small entourage. It 
was at Karbala, where they camped, that al-Husayn and his band were 
brutally murdered by a contingent of four thousand Umayyad troops 
commanded by Umar, son of the prominent Arab army commander, 
Saad Ibn Abi Waqqas. Al-Husayn’s head was cut off and sent to the Caliph 
Yazid in Damascus. The Shiites consider al-Husayn as Sayyid al-Shuhada 
(the chief of martyrs). With the murder of al-Husayn, Muslim politics 
triumphed over Muslim brotherhood. 

While the tenth day ofMuharram (Ashura) is a day of mourning to 
the Shiites, it is a day of jubilation, of praising God, and affirming His 
unity, to the Nusayris. The reason for the jubilation is that the Nusayris 
believe that al-Husayn like Jesus Christ, was not killed: that his mur- 
derers merely thought they had killed him. Concerning Jesus’ crucific- 
tion, Quran 4:157 states “They [the Jews] declared, ‘We have put to death 
the Messiah Jesus, the Son of Mary, the Apostle of God.’ They did not 
kill Him, nor did they crucify Him, but they thought they did.” 20 
According to Islamic tradition, Jesus was neither killed nor crucified, but 
was made to resemble another man, a substitute, whom the Jews really 
killed. So it was with al-Husayn. His murderers thought they had killed 
him, but in fact he was concealed from their eyes and they killed another 
man, Hanzala Ibn Asad, instead: one who resembled al-Husayn. The 
Imam Jafar al-Sadiq, believed to be the source of the account of the 
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Nusayris’ festivals, states that this episode of al-Husayn is similar to that 
of Jesus Christ, who the Christians maintain was crucified, but who in 
fact was not. Likewise the Muslims [Sunnites] and Shiites believe that al- 
Husayn was killed, but in fact he was not, because, “Our Lord al-Husayn 
is Christ, and Christ is al-Husayn.” 21 

In accordance with the Nusayris’ belief, al-Sadiq maintains that all 
the names from Adam to the Qaim [the twelfh Imam, the Mahdi], 
including Jesus and Muhammad, denote one and the same manifestation 
of the Prophethood and the imamate. In other words, al-Husayn is 
believed to be one of the manifestations of God which appeared in the 
period of Muhammad, and one of the five members of Ahl al-Bayt (the 
family of the Prophet), who are considered by the Nusayris to be de- 
ities. 22 

In Kitab al-Haft al-Sharif, Jafar al-Sadiq states that al-Husayn es- 
caped being killed because he was an Imam and a vicar of God; indeed, 
God was veiled in him. God showed His grace in not allowing al- 
Husayn, as one of His chosen, to suffer death at the hands of infidels. 
This, says al-Sadiq, is a great mystery which is incomprehensible to 
unbelievers, who do not have vicars of God. But, al-Sadiq continues, 
“Our own followers, the Shiites, who hear from us the inner knowledge 
of God, His vicar Ali, and His apostle Muhammad, understand this 
mystery and deliver it to their believing brothers ... As Ismail, son of 
Abraham, was ransomed by a ram when his father tried to offer him as a 
sacrifice, so al-Husayn was ransomed by the old man, Adlam, of the 
Quraysh tribe, who was transformed into a ram and was sacrificed 
instead of al-Husayn.” 23 

Al-Sadiq further explains that the would-be murderers of al-Hus- 
ayn could not have killed him because, as an Imam, al-Husayn had the 
power to transform himself from a physical to a spiritual body (and vice- 
versa) at his own discretion. When the attackers of al-Husayn tried to kill 
him, he simply left his physical body; God lifted him up to prevent his 
enemies from killing him. 24 

Moreover, al-Sadiq asserts, al-Husayn could not have been killed 
because God was veiled in him; he was God. This statement confirms to 
the Nusayris’ belief in the divinity of the Imams. Al-Sadiq states that 
when the enemies of al-Husayn advanced to kill him, he called the angel 
Gabriel and said to him, “Brother, who am 1?” Gabriel answered, “You 
are God; there is no God but He, the Everlasting, the Everliving, the One 
Who is the author of life and death. You are the one who commands the 
heavens and the earth, the mountains and the seas, and they will obey 
you. You are the one whom no one can deceive or harm.” Al-Husayn 
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asked, “Do you see those wretched people who intend to kill their Lord 
because of their weakness? But they will never achieve their aim nor be 
able to kill any of God’s vicars, just as they failed to kill Jesus and the 
Commander of the Faithful, Ali. However, they intended to kill these 
vicars of God, and their intention might be proof convicting them of 
torture.” Following the command of al-Husayn, Gabriel assumed the 
form of a stranger and went to see Umar Ibn Saad Ibn Abi Waqqas, who 
had orders from the Umayyad governor Ubayd Allah Ibn Ziyad to kill 
al-Husayn. 

In this guise, Gabriel appeared before Saad, who, though sur- 
rounded by guards and generals, was frightened by his looks. Saad asked 
the stranger what he wanted. Gabriel told him that he was one of God’s 
servants who had come to ask Saad who it was that he intended to fight. 
Saad replied that he had orders to fight al-Husayn, son of Ali. Gabriel 
said, “Woe to you. You want to kill the Lord of the Worlds and the God 
of those who are first and last, the creator of the heavens and the earth 
and all therein.” 

When Saad heard these words, he became frightened and ordered 
his men to attack Gabriel. Just as they were about to strike, Gabriel spat 
in their faces, causing them to fall to the ground unconscious. When they 
regained consciousness, Gabriel had disappeared . 26 

Saad and Muawiya (the Umayyid caliph) suffered metempsychosis 
as their punishment for their plan to murder al-Husayn. They were 
transformed first into ugly giants, and then into rams. When they ap- 
peared as rams before the Lord of Mercy [al-Husayn] and asked him to 
restore them to human form, al-Husayn refused to do so. He com- 
manded that they remain in the musukhiyya (metempsychotic state) for a 
thousand years, saying, “I will never forgive you or have compassion for 
you. I forgive and have compassion for the holy and chosen people 
only. ” 27 According to this account, the angel Gabriel, whom al-Husayn 
dispatched to Umar Ibn Saad, was none other than Abu al-Khattab, who 
talked to Saad and spat in his face and the faces of his men and caused 
them to fall to the ground unconscious; and he is the one in charge of 
their torment forever. 

This demonstrates the mind-set of the Nusayris. Religion is the 
focal point of their lives, directing their every action, at home and in their 
community, even extending into their government. The story clearly 
demonstrates the Nusayri belief that Abu al-Khattab existed from the 
beginning, together with Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, Jesus, 
and Muhammad. It is a tenet of the Nusayris’ faith, and their sincere 
belief that Abu al-Khattab appeared in different forms and was known 
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by different names in every one of the generations of the Imams, and that 
he controls life and death and provides for mankind by the order of his 
Lord (al-Husayn). 28 

The story of Abu al-Khattab is also significant from another stand- 
point. I; shows that the Nusayris were among the early Ghulat (extremist 
Shiites). Abu al-Khattab, whose full name is Muhammad Ibn Abi 
Zaynab al-Asadi (d. 755), was one of the early extremist Shiites who 
proclaimed the divinity of the Imams, especially Jafar al-Sadiq. Earlier 
we discussed the association of Abu al-Khattab with Jafar al-Sadiq and 
the tradition which al-Khasibi related, indicating that al-Sadiq called Abu 
al-Khattab the Bab (door), just as his great-grandfather, the Prophet 
Muhammad, had called Salman al-Farisi the Bab. 29 

Al-Husayn’s divinity and his freedom from death are reaffirmed by 
al-Khasibi, the great apostle of Nusayrism. He states that al-Husayn was 
Christ and the Mana and that death therefore had no power over him. He 
also attributes divinity to al-Husayn in a lengthy ode, asserting that 
divinity could not be killed. After asserting that there is no difference 
between Jesus Christ and al-Husayn, al-Khasibi goes on to say, “How is it 
possible to kill the one [al-Husayn] by whose power and mercy people 
live?” He laments over those (Shiites) who weep over their Lord (al- 
Husayn), saying, “I will never be party to those who weep over their 
Lord, whom they think of as having been murdered at Karbala. Such 
thought is false because, like Jesus, al-Husayn was not killed.” 30 

Thus the Shiites’ observance of the murder of al-Husayn on the 
tenth of Muharram (Ashura) as a day of sorrow and lamentation is 
transformed by the Nusayris into a day of festivity and joy because, 
being divine, al-Husayn has triumphed over death. Their celebration of 
this day affirms that the Nusayris are extremist Shiites. 

We close the subject of the Nusayris’ celebration of Ashura with the 
following supplicatory prayer, entitled Ziyarat Yawm Ashura, which 
Nusayris recite upon visiting a holy shrine on the day of Ashura. It 
epitomizes the Nusayri assertion of the divinity of al-Husayn, over 
whom death has no power. 


ZIIYARAT YAWM ASHURA 

Peace upon you, O brilliant light, radiant beam, shooting star, the 
Proof against mankind, the Insoluble Bond, the Veritable Door, and 
the Strong Kernel (of faith). I testify that you have not been killed or 
vanquished, you have not died or slept, but that you concealed 
yourself by your power and hid from human eyes by your wisdom. 
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You are my Lord, present and absent, witnessing and hearing what 
people ask, and you provide them with answers. My Lord, upon you 
and from you is peace. I have come visiting in knowledge and 
recognition of your excellence, professing your manifestation, seek- 
ing refuge in you, worshipping your forms, renouncing those who 
set themselves to fight against you. You are greater than their will 
and purpose, and through your power you are far from being subject 
to killing, captivity, defeat, and persecution. You cause to die whom 
you will. You provide livelihood to whom you will, without ac- 
count. You are glorified and highly exalted above the falsehood of 
the iniquitous, who claim that on this spot (in Karbala) you were 
buried and vanquished. For you are the creator of death and annihila- 
tion. You are the everlasting, everliving, the ancient of days. You are 
the lord of lords and god of gods. How could you be killed when 
you are he who authorized life? Or how could your enemies lay 
hands on you while you are the one who caused them to live and die, 
whatever you will and wherever you will? Exalted are you above 
those who say that you were killed, vanquished, persecuted, con- 
tained, and buried on this spot. Nay, you have cast your form on 
your chosen one, Hanzala, who came to resemble you, and for this 
reason you promised through your forgiveness your Garden (Para- 
dise) and offered him a lofty rank and position. May your greeting, 
salutation, prayer, and peace be upon Hanzala and upon the Uni- 
tarian believers [the Nusayris], who recognize their creator forever 
and ever . 31 


Another festival celebrated by the Nusayris is called the Re- 
membrance of the Middle of Shaban Night. Shaban is the last month of 
the Nusayri calendar; the first being the month of Ramadan. The 
Nusayri calendar was arranged by al-Khasibi, and for this reason it is 
called in Kitab Majmu al-A’yad the year of the Muwahiddin (Unitarians), 
who are “the noble sect of al-Khasibiyya al-Jiliyya.” 32 

In a discourse called the Rastbashiyya, al-Khasibi extols the Night 
of Shaban as a blessed night celebrated for the glory of Fatir (Fatima), al- 
Hasan, al-FIusayn, and Muhsin (a third son of Ali and Fatima who died 
in infancy), who are the light and essence of Muhammad. Al-Khasibi 
cites Quran 44:2-3 to show that this night is blessed because in it, God 
revealed the Quran. To al-Khasibi, it is the Night of Power (Laylat al- 
Qadr), in which, Muslims maintain, Quran was revealed to Muhammad. 

The Muslims celebrate the revelation of the Quran during the night 
of the 26th and 27th of Ramadan, not during Shaban as the Nusayris do. 
The Nusayris, desiring to stand apart from the rest of the Muslim 
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community, give the celebration of this night a dogmatic meaning suited 
to their own extreme Shiite beliefs. Thus, al-Khasibi interprets the Qadr 
to mean Muhammad, and the night to mean Fatir (Fatima), Muham- 
mad’s daughter. Further, he interprets Quran 44:1-2 — ”We revealed it 
[the Qur’an] on a blessed night ... in that night is made distinct every 
affair of wisdom," — to refer to al-Hasan, al-Husayn, and Muhsin, 
through whom the legitimacy of the Imamate was established. Al- 
Khasibi considers Fatima one of the Imams, asserting that it was only 
through sheer confusion that she appeared among them in a feminine 
form. 33 

Here al-Khasibi is in fact reiterating a belief held by some ancient 
extremist Shiite sects, the Alyaiyya, the Dhamiyya, and the Mukham- 
misa, who maintain that the members of the family of the Prophet (that 
is, Muhammad, Ali, his wife Fatima, and their sons, al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn) are gods, and that Fatima (whom they call by the masculine 
form Fatim), is one of the Imams. 34 


Persian Festivals 

The Nusayris celebrate two solemn festivals of Persian origin, the 
Nawruz and the Mihrajan. The feast of Nawruz and the Mihrajan. The 
feast of Nawruz (New Year) is celebrated in April. A very solemn and 
holy feast, it is the source of great merit to those who have received the 
faith (the Nusayris). 35 

The Nusayris celebrate this day because of their belief in the spir- 
itual supremacy of the Persians over the Arabs. They believe that the 
Mana, Ai, appeared in the persons of Persian (Sassani) kings, and that 
the Persians preferred the divine mystery thus revealed to them after the 
Arabs, Ali’s own people rejected him. As discussed at length in chapter 
27, the Nusayris’ observance of the Nawruz reveals the Persian origin of 
the Nusayri religion. 36 

The Festival of Mihrajan is celebrated on 16 October. Although the 
Kitab Majma al-Ay’ad refers to it as one of the finest of feasts, it contains 
no description of its observance or of its benefits to believers. This book 
does contain, however, two lengthy invocations describing the divinity 
of All and his appearance in the Persian periods, the second of which 
states clearly that the Mihrajan is a Persian holiday: “O great Lord Ali, 
this is a Persian day and a Bahman feast [Bahman is a Persian word for 
king], which you have instituted and revealed to your chosen ones, 
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offering the Mihrajan to your creation in order that they may receive 
forgiveness by the knowledge of its inward and outward truth.” 37 


Christian Festivals 

The Nusayris celebrate many Christian feasts, of which al-Tabarani, in 
Kitab Majmu al-A’yad, lists only one, Dhikr Laylat al-Milad (Re- 
membrance of Christmas Eve). 38 Sulayman al-Adani also describes only 
the Christmas festival, but he lists many other Christian feasts observed 
by the Nusayris, including the Epiphany, Pentecost, Palm Sunday, and 
the feasts of Saint John the Baptist, Saint John Chrysostom, Saint Bar- 
bara, and Saint Mary Magdalene. 39 

The festival of Epiphany, which the Nusayris call Ghattas (immer- 
sion), is celebrated on 6 January, following the custom of the Eastern 
Churches. It is the celebration of the baptism ofjesus by John the Baptist 
in the River Jordan. Jesus was completely immersed in the water during 
His baptism, and for this reason the Christians, especially the Syrians and 
Lebanese, call this festival “Ghattas.” It is also for this reason that the 
Eastern Churches baptize by immersion — in the font in the case of an 
infant, or in a deep receptable with an adult. 40 

The Nusayris have a tradition of adorning trees on the eve of 
Epiphany, believing that by doing so they will receive anything they have 
prayed for. On their way back from the ceremony of immersion, they 
pick branches of myrtle. They dip these branches in water and put them 
in containers filled with corn, which they then place in various parts of 
the house. They also bring in stones from their sacred sources of water 
and place them on fruit trees; this, they believe, will assure them of a 
bountiful harvest of fruit. 41 

The festival of Saint Barbara is celebrated on 16 October. Some 
Nusayris have a tradition of lighting bonfires in the village square or in 
special containers at home on the eve of this feast. On the same evening, 
young men gather and choose from among themselves one whom they 
call Arandas (the lion). They dress him in grotesque clothes and blacken 
his face with charcoal. Then they take him from house to house, shout- 
ing, “Biseyyat Barbara, biseyyat Barbara [supposedly the name of the 
Egyptian cat-headed goddess Bast[” 42 This feast is a combination of 
Christian and pagan traditions. 

The Nusayris celebrate the Feast of Christmas Eve (Dhikr Laylat al- 
Milad) on 24 December according to one version of Kitab Majmu al- 
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A’yad, and on 25 December according to another version. 43 Their pur- 
pose in celebrating Christmas is to affirm their belief in the different 
manifestations of God, of which Ali was the final one. The Nusayris’ 
Christmas is outwardly Christian, but closer examination shows it to be 
a demonstration of their extremist Shiite beliefs. Furthermore, we should 
not be misled by the Nusayri narrative of the birth of Jesus, based on the 
Quran, to conclude, as did Abd al-Rahman Badawi, that this narrative is 
Islamic. Badawi maintains that the Nusayris celebrate the birth ofjesus as 
a manifestation of God because he miraculously spoke like a grown-up, 
when a newborn in the cradle. Badawi concludes that the Nusayri 
celebration of the birth ofjesus is not Christian, but Islamic, and in full 
conformity with the story of the birth of Jesus as recorded in the 
Quran. 44 This conclusion seems faulty, however. The Nusayris did uti- 
lize the Quranic rather than the Biblical narrative of the birth of Jesus, 
but they did so to affirm their own extremist belief in the different 
manifestations of God, which is not an Islamic belief. The Kitab Majmu 
al- A’yad provides evidence for this view. 

According to this Book of Feasts, Christmas Eve falls on 24 De- 
cember, the last day of the Greek year. On this night God manifested 
Himself through birth to the holy Virgin Mary. In Quran 66:12, Mary is 
described as “Mary, daughter of Imran, who preserved her chastity, and 
into whose womb he breathed our Spirit. She believed in the word of her 
Lord, gave credence to His books, and was obedient.” To the Nusayris, 
however, Mary is none other than Amina, the daughter of Wahb and 
mother of the Lord Muhammad. In other words, in the Muhammadan 
period, Mary was manifested in the person of Amina. Many Nusayris 
believe that this Mary-Amina was also manifested in Fatir (Fatima), 
Muhammad’s daughter, because Muhammad reportedly addressed her 
once by saying, “Come in, O you who are the mother of her own father 
(umm Abiha).” A more moderate interpretation is that the Prophet used 
this language merely to indicate that his daughter Fatima was the mother 
of his grandsons, al-Hasan, al-Husayn, and Muhsin. 45 

The Nusayris belief that Muhammad’s mother appeared in the form 
of Mary in the Christian period is affirmed by the prominent Nusayri 
writer Abu al-Husayn Ahmad Ibn Ali al-Jilli. Al-Khasibi also speaks of 
the sanctity of Christmas Eve, in which the Lord Jesus Christ manifested 
himself: “On a hill where peace sojourns and pure water flows, Mary 
brought forth Jesus Christ, the Messiah, for whom I sacrifice myself and 
whom I love sincerely.” 46 

The author of Kitab Majmu al-A’yad concludes his description of 
Christmas Eve by stating that ever since the Lord Christ spoke and 
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manifested himself during that night, it has been sanctified and hon- 
ored . 47 Although this narrative does not mention Ali by name, it does 
indicate that since Amina, the mother of Muhammad, was none other 
than Mary, the mother of Jesus, Muhammad is the manifestation of 
Jesus. In other words, Muhammad, the Ism of Ali in the Nusayri trinity, 
is also Jesus, who was the Ism of another: of the seven manifestations of 
God. As the Ism of Ali, Muhammad had to be born miraculously, like* 
Jesus, or else the sequence of manifestations of God asserted by the 
Nusayris would have been interrupted. That is why the author of Kitab 
Majmu al-A’yad considers Muhammad’s mother homologous with the 
mother of Christ. 

One prayer from the Feast of Christmas Eve tells how, on that eve, 
Ali manifested himself in human form as a child and proved to men his 
eternity and divinity, as he had done before in different forms in his 
periodic manifestations. What is significant is that Ali manifested not 
only himself on Christmas night, but also his Name, Muhammad (who 
is his Soul, his Veil, and his Throne), and his Bab, Salman al-Farisi . 48 

Another Christmas Eve prayer seems to be more emphatic in 
stating that Ali appeared in the person of Jesus, and that, as the veil of 
Ali, Muhammad was manifested in the preceding prophets, including 
Moses andjesus. Thus Ali, like his veil, Muhammad, became manifested 
in Jesus, who is intimately associated with the Nusayri trinity. The prayer 
contains invocations of Christian personages and describes rituals in- 
comprehensible to any who are not familiar with Christian terminology. 

The following prayer, written in very difficult Arabic (in one place 
it uses the Syriac term Sullaq [Ascension]), particularly illustrates the 
Christian elements in the Nusayri religion: 


O Lord, I adjure you by the shining light of your awe-inspiring 
majesty and the tongue which utters the mysteries of your wisdom 
and explains truths through the mouths of your saints. I adjure you 
by him who spoke miraculously in the cradle and raised the dead 
from the grave; by him who binds and looses, threatens and prom- 
ises; by him whom minds cannot comprehend except by the knowl- 
edge and understanding supported by divine miracles and extracted 
from the universal elements of the divine world and the transcendent 
spirit manifested in Yasu [Jesus] whose manifestation was Greek and 
whose speaking [in the cradle] was Jacobite, who appeared as Lord, 
was lifted up while he was veiled and concealed when he was 
crucified, and is the same to all those who see him. O Lord, my 
Master, I adjure you by the celebration of Easter, by the Sullaq [the 
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Ascension of Jesus to heaven], by the Anathemas [Hurum] in asser- 
tion of the Christian orthodox faith, by the Epiphany, by the great 
sprinkling of water associated with the Epiphany, and by the inner- 
most [mystery] of Christmas Eve and in honoring it, that you 
purified the hearts of your saints by tire and spirit. 

I adjure you by the glorification of the Great Cross and the 
Holy Mary and by what is said in the Church; by the magnificent 
words uttered on the Shaanin [Palm Sunday]; by the monks; by Saint 
Simon and his light; by the Figs and Olives [Quran “95:1]; by what 
was dwelt in Peter [probably the words of Christ delivering to him 
the Keys of the Kingdom] and thy Saint George, who outdid him in 
the truth; by the crucifixion and Him who was lifted on the cross, by 
the gospel and him who reads it, by Christ and him who sees Him, 
by Him “Who is God in heaven and God on earth” [Quran 43:84], 
there is no God but Him our Lord, the Prince of Bees, Ali, who is 
manifest in John and Simon Peter, and no Hijab [veil] except our 
Lord Muhammad, who is manifest in Jesus, Moses, and Saint 
George, and no Bab except Salman. I adjure you by your self (for 
there is nothing greater than you) to bring us to full knowledge of 
you in every transmigration and revolution; inspire us with your 
guidance, confirm us in following your command, open for us the 
treasures of your bounty and knowledge; increase generously our 
livelihood in order to extend the same to our brethren and friends, 
and do not decrease it or offer it to us with a tight hand. Protect us 
from all evil and perils, you who control the affairs of heaven and 
earth, O benevolent and gracious, O Ali, O great. 49 


In essence, the prayer is in affirmation of the Nusayris’ belief in Ali’s 
divinity. The Christian terms and the names of saints it contains have 
been borrowed from the Eastern Churches of Syria, to assert the 
Nusayris’ belief in the many manifestations of God in different periods of 
time, the last and the most important of which, of course, is Ali. 

The various festivals celebrated by the Nusayris, whatever their 
origins, are transformed within the Nusayri culture into testaments of 
their belief in the divinity and eternity of Ali. It should be remembered 
that in Middle Eastern societies, be they Islamic or Christian, religious 
dogma and doctrine play a very insignificant role in directing the people’s 
lives. Rather, it is the outward aspects of religion — traditions, customs, 
and ceremonies — that govern the lives of these people. 

The importance of these various festivals as an affirmation of the 
Nusayris’ popular beliefs can scarcely be overestimated. Given their 
importance, it is not surprising that during the seasons of these festivals, 
the Nusayris visit many Ziyaras (holy shrines) of their saints, there 
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celebrating the great mystery, the secret of secrets, the consecration of 
wine, in a mass called “Quddas,” the very word used by the Eastern 
Churches for the celebration of the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 
This mass will be discussed at length in the following chapter. 

Among the Christians, Muslims, and Yezidis (the so-called devil- 
worshippers), saint worship has exercised a great influence on the reli- 
gious life of the people . 50 This is true among the Nusayris also. They 
visit many holy shrines; some commemorating Biblical^figures such as 
the prophet Yunus (Jonah), Rubayl (Reuben), Saint Yuhanna (John), 
Saint Jirjis (George), and the Sayyida (the Blessed Virgin Mary), while 
others commemorate Shiite notables: Saykh Badr al-Halabi, Ahmad al- 
Kirfas, a Nusayri holy man; Jafar al-Tayyar, brother of the Imam Ali and 
a Shiite personage; and al-Arbain, the forty Martyrs of Sebaste. These 
holy shrines and tombs are generally situated on hilltops, amid groves of 
evergreens and oak, with springs nearby, recalling the Canaanite shrines 
situated on high hills under evergreens. Lyde believes that many of the 
Nusayri groves are very, very old, perhaps as old as the Canaanites. The 
shrine typically consists of one square room, topped with a white plas- 
tered dome, although some like that of Jafar al-Tayyar, consist of three 
rooms . 51 

The Nusayris believe in the divine power of the holy men buried in 
these shrines to cure many diseases. Nusayris also take oaths by these 
shrines, which they take very seriously, firmly believing that a false oath 
leads to calamities . 52 

Munir al-Sharif relates that one of the shrines in the village of Rabo, 
in the district of Masyah has a very narrow window. An oathtaker whose 
veracity is in doubt is made to try to pass through the window; if he has 
told a falsehood, he cannot pass through it. However, al-Sharif says, 
many Nusayris mock the miraculous power of the window; they commit 
immoral acts and then pass through the window purportedly proving 
that their denials about these acts were truthful . 53 

Other Nusayris believe that some of these shrines warded off 
bullets fired by the French. Still others, particularly young Nusayri men 
and women, look to the saints in the shrines to find them the right 
partner. Childless couples invoke the saints to grant them offspring; 
farmers pray to them for abundant crops; and householders ask for 
blessings on their homes . 54 It should be remembered, however, that 
invoking the divine aid of saints is a universal custom among the people 
of the Middle East, regardless of their religious convictions. 



The Nusayri Mass 


CK s noted in the last chapter, the celebration of the Quddas 
h/v (mass), or consecration of wine, forms an integral part of observ- 
ance of Nusayri festivals, and thus holds an important place in their 
religious system. 

Since the Nusayris have no place of worship, like those of the 
Muslims, they celebrate their festivals and perform their Quddas in 
private homes or out-of-the-way places . 1 According to Sulayman al- 
Adani, every rich Nusayri man is bound to celebrate one to three festivals 
every year with his family, relatives, and friends, and to bear the entire 
cost. The amount he spends on food, drink, and entertainment on these 
occasions is a measure of his religious zeal . 2 

The consecration of the wine is conducted with utmost secrecy. 
Watchmen are posted at the meeting place to make sure no stranger gets 
in. Lyde mentions that many times Nusayris would ask Christians living 
near their meeting place to leave their homes, because the Nusayris did 
not want them anywhere near the place where the wine was to be 
consecrated . 3 

Al-Adani tells us that the meetings are held in the evening and only 
in towns, because extreme secrecy is not practical in a village . 4 Only 
initiated male members of the community partake of this Nusayri mys- 
tery; women and children are prohibited from attending. 

The celebration of the consecration of the wine is extremely impor- 
tant; this writer is convinced that nothing else in the whole Nusayri 
religious system so fully reveals the essence of their creed than their belief 
in the manifestation of their God Ali in the consecrated wine. 

We have two sources of information regarding the Quddas, or 
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sacrament, and the prayers recited during this service. One is Kitab al- 
Bakura, by Sulayman al-Adani; the other is Kitab Ta’litn al-Diyana al- 
Nusayriyya, the Nusayris’ catechism. The information in the two sources 
is nearly identical except for some prayers which al-Adani had either 
abbreviated or merely mentions in passing. But the catechism is con- 
cerned not so much with the mechanics of the celebration of the Quddas 
as with its mystical meaning and theological connotation as a sin (mys- 
tery): the manifestation of the God Ali in the wi$e, which is called Abd 
al-Nur (the servant of light). Significantly, the concept of light is associ- 
ated with the Persian Nawruz (New Year). The subject of the Quddas is 
covered by several questions in the catechism: 


Question 76: What is the Quddas? 

Answer: It is the consecration of the wine, which is drunk in 
the mystery of the Naqibs and Najibs [religious ranks of Nusayri 
shaykhs]. 

Question 77: What is the Qurban? 

Answer: It is the bread offered by the believers for the souls of 
their brethren, and for this reason the Quddas is read. 

Question 79: What is the great mystery of God? 

Answer: It is the sacrament of the flesh and blood which 
Christ offered to His disciples, saying, “Eat and drink thereof, for it 
is eternal life. . . . 

Question 82: What is the mystery of the faith of the Uni- 
tarians? What is the secret of secrets and chief article of the righteous? 

Answer: It is the knowledge of God ... It is the mystery of 
the vesting of our Lord [Ali] in the light [i.e., the eye of the sun and 
his manifestation in wine, his servant Abd al-Nur, the servant of 
light]. . . . 5 

Question 91: What is the consecrated wine called which the 
believers drink? 

Answer: It is called Abd al-Nur [Servant of light]. 

Question 92: Why is it called Abd al-Nur? 

Answer: Because God has manifested himself in the same. 


Here follows a very important poem by al-Khasibi which associates 
the Nawruz with the manifestation of Ali in wine: 


The Nawruz of truth is full of benefits and bounty. 

It is realized by the allegiance to the most noble Hashimite [Ali]. 
It is the day when God manifested His theophany in the 
Persian period, before he did in the Arab period. 
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He exalted the Persian period towards heaven, 
where they [the Persians] saw His excellence. 

And on that day Salsal [Salman al-Farisi] manifested 
himself with authority, who was conformable to an 
Ancient One [Ali], the predecessor. 

Drink, then, from the pure wine, for 
It is the day whose light has shone through the clouds. 
Namely, the day of al-Ghadir [the Khumm Pond], 
where Muhammad 

Intentionally referred to [Ali] as the all-knowing God and 
Lord. . . , 6 


We have elaborated on the Nusayri concept of light and its possible 
sources in chapter 28 and so shall not repeat that discussion here. 7 It is 
worth emphasizing, however, that the celebration of the Quddas by the 
Nusayris is an affirmation of their belief, not in Jesus as Lord and Saviour 
as the Christians hold, but in Ali as God, who manifested Himself in 
wine. As noted earlier, the Nusayris believe Ali appeared in the Persian 
period in the persons of the Sassani kings before he appeared among the 
Arabs. 8 Thus the implication in this catechism is that the Persians are 
more favored by the God Ali than the Arabs, although Ali was a pure- 
blooded Arab from the house of Hashim, to which Muhammad be- 
longed. This belief in the spiritual superiority of the Persians over the 
Arabs allows as a corollary the belief that Nusayrism is far superior to 
orthodox Islam, since Ali is the eternal God who was veiled in light, but 
then appeared in the Muhammadan period and created Muhammad from 
the essence of his light. 

There is a great, irreconcilable difference between orthodox Islam 
and Nusayrism. In Quran 24:35, God is the light of the heavens and the 
earth; in Nusayrism, Ali is the eternal light who manifested Himself in 
wine. To the Nusayris wine is a sacred substance, a personification of the 
God Ali. When he calls it Abd al-Nur (the servant of light) al-Khasibi is 
actually considering it as a person. Thus because of its sacred nature, the 
Nusayris refrain from mentioning wine; they associate it exclusively with 
themselves. For this same reason, they glorify the grapevine. 9 

There are two versions of the celebration of the Quddas, or con- 
secration of wine, one given in Kitab al-Mashyakha, the other in Kitab al- 
Bakura. The order of the service is quite different in the two versions, 
although they contain some identical prayers. According to Kitab al- 
Mashyakha, the service begins with a prayer of direction, followed by the 
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reading of the first Quddas, called Quddas al-Ishara (the Indication 
Mass). A second Quddas, containing the prayer of al-Khasibi quoted 
earlier as the answer to Question 92, is followed by several prayers and 
chapters from Kitab al-Majmu. The partakers of the wind drink the 
mystery of the host in whose home the ceremony is conducted, and the 
mystery of the Imams, Naqibs, Najibs, Abd Allah Ibn Saba (a contem- 
porary of Ali believed to be the first to proclaim his divinity), and the 
pillars of the Nusayri religion, such as Khasibi. 10 In Kitab al-Bakura, the 
service begins with Quddas al-Tib (the Perfume Mass), Quddas al- 
Bakhur (the Incense Mass), and Quddas al-Adhan (the Mass of the Call to 
Prayer). These are followed by several prayers and then Quddas al-Ishara, 
which comes first in the order given in Kitab al-Mashyakha , n 

The two versions essentially agree, however, on the main purpose 
of the ceremony, which is the consecration and partaking of the wine. 
Indeed, the purpose of the celebration of the Quddas is to praise and 
glorify the God Ali and the Nusayri trinity of Ali, Muhammad, and 
Salman al-Farisi. It also reminds the people that the eternal God Ali is 
ever-present in the community in the form of wine, and that he is the 
only God. Here follows a summary of al-Adani’s account of the Quddas 
in Kitab al-Bakura. It should be remembered that this mass is conducted 
during the Nusayri festivals in private homes, because the Nusayris have 
no places of worship like those of the Muslims. 

When the day of festival comes, the people assemble at the house of 
the sponsor of the feast. The Imam takes his seat, and before him is 
placed a white cloth, on which are laid mahlab-berries, camphor, can- 
dles, and myrtle or olive branches, and a vessel filled with wine or with 
grape or raisin juice. 12 Two Naqibs (Nusayri religious officers) seat 
themselves on either side of the Imam. The sponsor of the feast desig- 
nates another Naqib to act as minister for the occasion, and then the 
sponsor kisses the hands of the Imam and the Naqibs. 

The Naqib designated to conduct the service then rises and, placing 
his hand on his chest, bids the people good-evening. He asks them 
whether they want him to minister for them at the feast. When the 
people agree to his ministering, the Naqib kisses the ground. Then he 
distributes myrtle leaves while reciting the prayer called Myrtle-String. 
This prayer is actually a eulogy to some of the early Shiite companions of 
Ali, including Sasaa Ibn Sawhan and Ammar Ibn Yasir. The prayer is 
likewise recited by those present, who rub the myrtle leaves and smell 
them. Afterward the officiating Naqib takes a bowl of water, puts in the 
mahlab-berries and the camphor, and reads Quddas al-Tib. In this Qud- 
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das, those assembled are enjoined to put away hatred and malice from 
their hearts and remember that Ali is ever-present among them, and that 
he is the omniscient God, to whom sincere worship is due. 

The minister (or officiating Naqib) then pours a spoonful of per- 
fume on the Imam’s hand and passes the bowl to another Naqib who 
pours perfume upon the hands of those present. The minister then reads 
the prayer called Sitr al-Rayhan, based on Quran 21:31 and 3:43. Those 
present recite these same passages while washing their faces. Then the 
minister takes a censor, stands up, and recites the second Quddas of the 
Bakhur. This mass refers to the wine as Abd al-Nur, and describes it as a 
mystery. The believers are instructed to incense their cups and light their 
lamps. They are told to believe that the person of Abd al-Nur is lawful to 
them and unlawful to others. Al-Adani comments that wine is thus 
presented as an image of Ali. 

After this, the minister incenses the Imam, the two Naqibs seated at 
his side, and then each of those present while reciting the Sitr al-Bakhur. 
The receivers of the incense likewise recite this prayer, invoking the 
names of the Prophet Muhammad and the Imams. When they finish 
reciting, the minister takes a cup of wine in his hand and, rising, recites 
the third Quddas, al-Adhan. This service is an exaltation of Ali, the 
Mana; his wife Fatir (Fatima); their sons; Muhammad as the Veil of Ali; 
and Salman as his Bab. This is a succinct illustration of the Nusayris’ 
extremist belief. This prayer states that at the time of the call to prayer, 
Salman proclaimed that there is no God but Ali, no Veil but the Lord 
Muhammad, and no Bab but Salman al-Farisi, and that the Lord 
Muhammad as Ali’s Veil, is bound to Him, His sent prophet, His 
revealed book (the Quran), His great throne and firm seat. 

The believers are also enjoined to say this prayer, that they may 
enter the Garden, be delivered from bodily grossness and corporeal 
darkness, and behold their glorious Lord, Ali. The officiating Naqib then 
presents the cup he has filled to the Imam, and presents another to each 
Naqib. They drink the wine and recite the following prayer: “I testify 
that my master and yours is the Prince of Bees, Ali Ibn Abi Talib, who is 
unchanging and imperishable and does not proceed from one state to 
another. I testify that his Hijab is the Lord Muhammad and his Bab is the 
Lord Salman, and that there is no separation between the Mana, the Ism, 
and the Bab. ” 

The minister then says, “Brother, take this cup in your right hand 
and implore your Lord Ali Ibn Abi Talib to help and support you.” To 
this each one replies, “Give, O my brother, that which is in your right 
hand, and implore your Lord and creator to help and guide you in the 
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affairs of your religion. May God make it to flourish by the sanctity of 
Muhammad and the members of his family.” a 

Then they kiss each other’s hands. Afterwards the minister rises 
and, placing his hands upon his breast, he says, '“May God grant you a 
good evening, O brothers, and a good morning, O people of the faith. 
Forgive us any errors and negligence, for man is so called only because he 
lapses into error. Absolute perfection belongs only to our Lord Ali, the 
Glorious and Omniscient.” He then kisses the ground and sits down. 

At this point the Imam stands to officiate. Facing the assembly, he 
says, “May God grant you a good evening, O brothers, and a pleasant 
morning, O people of the faith. Is it your pleasure that I should minister 
to you on this blessed day on behalf of the sponsor?” He kisses the 
ground, and, doing the same, the assembly salutes him, saying, “We have 
accepted you as our lord and shaykh (chief).” The Imam then recites the 
following tradition: 


It is reported on the authority of Jafar al-Sadiq, the Samit [mute] and 
Natiq [proclaimer], the pure and preeminent, that he said, “At prayer 
time it is forbidden to take or give, to sell or to buy, to talk or gossip, 
to make noise or tell stories over the myrtle [considered a religious 
symbol]. Let every man then be silent, listening, attentive, and 
saying Amen. 

Know, O my brothers, that if anyone bears a black turban on 
his head [meaning Muslims] or a thimble (Kustaban) on his finger 
[indicating Christian bishops, who wore rings on their fingers], or 
has at bis waist a two-edged sword [indicating the Druzes and 
Ismailis, who kill with poisoned knives], his prayer is not valid, 
because the greatest sin is the one against the myrtle. It is the duty of 
the messenger to deliver what he has been charged with. 


At the end of the prayer, those present prostrate themselves, kiss the 
ground, raise their hands to their heads, and say, “To God, may He be 
exalted, be your obedience, O our shaykh and lord.” 

At this point, the Imam recites what is termed Tabarri, a con- 
demnation by Muhammad Ibn Nusayr of those Sunnite Muslims whom 
the Nusayris consider their accursed enemies, among whom are the first 
three rightly guided Caliphs, Abu Bakr, Umar, and Uthamn. After adjur- 
ing Ali, to make this an hour of favor, acceptance, and forgiveness for 
those present, the Imam says, “It is related of Abu Shuayb Muhammad 
Ibn Nusayr al-Abdi al Bakri al-Namiri that he said, ‘Whoever desires 
salvation from the glow of infernal fire, let him say, “O Lord, curse that 
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company of iniquitous men, oppressors, and those who turned against 
Ali and who shall end up in hell .” 4 Chief among these men are the 
accursed Abu Bakr, the iniquitous adversary Umar Ibn al-Khattab, and 
that Satan, Uthman Ibn Affan. Others are Talha: Saad; Said; Khalid Ibn 
al-Walid (handler of the sword); Muawiya and his son Yazid; al-Hajjaj Ibn 
Yusuf al-Thaqafi, the Wretched; Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, the Stupid; 
and Harun al-Rashid, the Abbasid caliph. May the curse of God rest 
upon them until the Day of Judgment, when Jahannam [hell] is asked 
whether it has been filled and it replies, ‘There is room for more.’ Ibn 
Nusayr’s condemnation of all the enemies of the Nusayris continues, 
naming such enemies as Ishaq al-Ahmar, founder of the Ishaqiyya sect; 
Ismail Ibn Khallad and other prominent Sufis, including the two shaykhs 
Ahmad al-Rifai and Abd al-Qadir al-Gilani; the four Islamic schools of 
jurisprudence, the Hanafis, Shafiis, Malikis, and Hanbalis; and every Jew 
and Christian, including the Maronites, who follow the Patriarch John 
Marun. In brief, this condemnation is directed against all those who 
regard Ali as begotten rather than divine and subject to natural needs 
such as eating and drinking. The condemnation ends with Ibn Nusayr 
entreating Ali to curse all those who, while feeding themselves on his 
bounties as God, worshipped other gods. Ibn Nusayr beseeches Ali to rid 
the Nusayris completely of those accursed enemies as flesh is stripped 
from bone, by the sanctity of Ali, Muhammad, and Salman, and by the 
mystery of Ayn, Mim, Sin. Apparently, the latter part of this con- 
demnation is an interpolation by a later Nusayri because both al-Rifai and 
al-Gilani lived more than two centuries after Ibn Nusayr. 

The service does not end here, but continues with more drinking of 
wine and the recitation of many more prayers, the longest of which is 
Quddas al-Ishara. This Indication Mass epitomizes the whole theological 
concept of the Nusayris. It proclaims the divine attributes of Ali, who is 
alpha and omega, the beginning and the end, the personification of all the 
Biblical patriarchs from Adam to Shamun al-Safa (Simon Cephas, or 
Peter), the embodiment of religion and Islam. 

The Quddas al-Ishara is followed by the recitation of still more 
prayers and poems, including a number by al-Khasibi. Two of these 
prayers, the Right-Hand Invocation and the Left-Hand Invocation, are 
contained in Kitab al-Mashyakha. It is not clear what source al-Adani 
followed, but it seems that he omitted many prayers in his account, 
recording only what he thought was most necessary. 

The ceremony, as described by al-Adani, ends when all the prayers, 
including the Right-Hand and Left-hand Invocations, have been recited. 
The Imam closes by saying, “This homage to God and to you, O 
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brethren, and to all those present.” Then he and each member of the 
assembly kisses the ground and the hands of the persons to the right and 
the left. They rise and uncover their heads, and the Imam directs the 
asembly to recite the Fatiha (opening chapter of the Quran), so that the 
Ottoman state will fall, the rulers of the Muslims perish, and the 
Khasibiyya-Nusayriyya sect triumph. At the end of the mass, the minis- 
ters rise and place food before those present, giving a good part of it to 
the Imam, who distributes some of it to those sitting near him. Then all 
eat and finally disperse. 13 

The Christian elements in the Nusayri religion are unmistakable. 
They include the concept of trinity; the celebration of Christmas, the 
consecration of the Qurban, that is, the sacrament of the flesh and blood 
which Christ offered to His disciples, and, most important, the celebra- 
tion of the Quddas. How did these Christian elements find their way into 
the Nusayri religion? Are the' Nusayris Christian converts to extreme 
Shiism? Rev. Samuel Lyde (d. 1860), who worked among the Nusayris, 
states that they received their sacraments from Christianity. 14 Father 
Henry Lammens (d. 1937) who wrote at length on the Nusayris goes a 
step further, asserting (in an article entitled “Les Nosairis Furent-Ils 
Chretiens?” [Paris, 1901]) that the Nusayris were formerly Christians 
who converted to extreme Shiism. 15 Lammens wrote this article in 
response to Rene Dussaud, who, in Histoire et Religion des Nosairis (Paris, 
1900), rejected the hypothesis that the Nusayris were of Christian origin. 
Dussaud maintains that the trinity of the Nusayris is a vestige of the 
divine trinities worshipped by the Syro-Phoenicians. Furthermore, this is 
not a real trinity, says Dussaud, for Muhammad and Salman are regarded 
as lesser beings than Ali. He gives as evidence the phrase “Ali Most 
High,” used by the Nusayris. 16 

As to the celebration of the sacraments and the consecration of 
wine, Dussaud rejects any Christian influence on the grounds that there 
are only superficial similarities. Furthermore, he states, the Nusayris do 
not use the two elements, bread and wine, that characterize the Christian 
Mass; they use only wine in their service. Thus, Dussaud concludes, one 
should not pay attention to “certain Nusayri writings” whose authors 
attempt to show the excellence of the Nusayri religion by identifying it 
with Christianity. 17 

Dussaud also observes that the tradition of Christmas was transmit- 
ted to the Nusayris through the Muslims, not the Christians. With 
respect to Christian names, Dussaud remarks that such names are also 
common among the Yezidi tribesmen. His final argument rests in the 
theory of “religious syncretism, which postulates that two religions 
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living side by side “have a fatal influence on each other.” This, he avers, 
supports his conclusion that the Nusayris were originaljy Muslims . 18 

Lammens disagrees with most of Dussaud’s opinions. He states that 
he personally visited fourteen Nusayri areas and found many vestiges of 
Christian churches, sculptures, inscriptions, crucifixes, and tombstones. 
Lammens does not produce any convincing evidence that the Nusayri 
trinity is based on the Christian trinity; he makes a rather weak argument 
that while the author of the Nusayri catechism reveals the incoherence 
and inconsistence of his ideas, this is characteristic of all Nusayri writing. 
To Lammens, such inconsistency is an insufficient reason to deny the 
Christian origin of the Nusayri trinity. 

Lammens also states that on one of his visits to the house of a 
Nusayri shaykh, someone brought ajar of oil, intended for a sick person, 
for the shaykh to bless. Lammens was able to jot down part of the 
blessing the shaykh said over the oil. One phrase, “The Messiah, who 
brought dead persons back to life ...” led Lammens to compare it with 
the Christian sacrament of Extreme Unction. 

Lammens also believes that the initiation ceremony of the Nusayris 
has replaced Christian baptism. According to the Nusayris, the initiate 
becomes the son of the initiator, creating between the two a spiritual 
relationship identical to a real blood kinship, prohibiting the initate from 
marrying the daughter of the initiator because she has become like his 
real sister. 

Finally Lammens presents as proof of the Christian origins of the 
Nusayris their observance of traditional Christian feasts such as the 
Epiphany, Easter, and Pentecost, and the feast days of some saints, 
including John the Baptist, John Chrysostom, Mary Magdalene, and 
Barbara. Moreover, says Lammens, Christian names such as Matthew, 
Helen, Gabriel, and Catherine are common among the Nusayris. 

In conclusion, Lammens maintains that the Nusayris were orig- 
inally Christians who did not bend under the pressure of Muslim con- 
quest but stuck firmly to the Christian ideas and traditions they had 
adopted very early in the Christian era. The Muslim customs evident 
among the Nusayris, he believes, were superimposed on this Christian 
framework as the result of dogmas spread by the Ismailis and Persian 
Shiites . 19 

Abu Musa al-Hariri dismisses Lammens’ arguments on the grounds 
that he did not consult a single Nusayri source, but based his opinions 
solely on physical evidence of Christian practices — Christian ruins and 
vestiges of Christian faith — observed on his visits to Nusayri villages, 
evidence that al-Hariri dismisses as misleading. 
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Al-Hariri states that many villages in the Middle East once had 
Christian inhabitants who were, for one reason or another, evicted and 
replaced by non-Christians (most likely Muslims). A man like Father 
Lammens, with his European mentality, says al-Hariri, is unable to 
understand this pattern of successive evictions and settlements common 
to the Middle East. 20 

Abd al-Rahman Badawi agrees with Dussaud that the Nusayri 
celebration of Christmas is inspired not by the Christian but by the 
Muslim tradition, based on the Quranic narrative of the birth of Jesus. 
He observes that the Nusayris celebrate the feast of Christmas because 
Jesus manifested Himself on Christmas Day and spoke in the cradle, in 
accordance with the Quranic, not the Biblical, narrative. 

Furthermore, Mary is portrayed in the Quran as the daughter of 
Imran and has no relation to the Mary of the Bible; the Nusayris believe 
that Mary was none other than Amina, the mother of Muhammad. 
Finally, Badawi asserts that the Nusayri invocation of Christmas is ad- 
dressed to the God Ah and not to Jesus. He concludes that the Nusayris’ 
celebration of Christmas is free from Christian influence. 21 

Whether the Nusayris were originally Christians or not, the fact 
that their religious system and traditions contain many Christian ele- 
ments cannot be overlooked. Although it may be argued that Father 
Lammens fails to produce convincing evidence for many of his views, he 
does pinpoint a significant weakness in Dussaud’s argument when he 
questions the latter’s assertion that the reason for the many Christian 
elements in the religious traditions of the Nusayris is “religious syn- 
cretism.” What Dussaud means by this is that since the Nusayris lived 
side by side with their Greek and Maronite Christian neighbors for many 
centuries, they were likely to have been influenced by Christian tradition. 
Lammens forcefully retorts that the Ismailis, and especially the Druzes, 
also had prolonged and close contact with Maronite Christians. Why, he 
asks, didn’t Dussaud’s “religious syncretism” affect them? 22 

Dussaud’s “religious syncretism” theory is further undermined by 
the fact that the Nusayris, like the Druzes, are very secretive about their 
religion and do not divulge anything to strangers. Both groups are closed 
religious communities. Why, then, should the Druzes show so little 
evidence of Christian influence and the Nusayris show so much? 

Our own study has shown that the Nusayris are one of the ancient 
Ghulat, or extremist Shiite sects, founded by Abu Shuayb Muhammad 
Ibn Nusayr, a follower of the eleventh Imam, al-Hasan al-Askari (d. 873). 
Ibn Nusayr taught that al-Askari was God, and that he was His apostle 
and the Bab leading to Him. Ibn Nusayr also believed in the transmigra- 
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tion of souls, and he declared incest and homosexuality to be commenda- 
ble and lawful. These beliefs led al-Askari to condemn and renounce Ibn 
Nusayr . 23 Although the Nusayri sect takes its name from Ibn Nusayr, it 
is also known by other names such as al-Namiriyya, al-Khasibiyya, and 
al-Jiliyya . 24 



The Nusayris, Sunnites, and Twelver Shiites 


O utwardly, the Nusayris, like the rest of the Ghulat, seem to be an 
Ithnaashari (Twelver) sect; Shiites who believe in the divine au- 
thority of twelve imams. Like the Twelvers, the Nusayris believe that Ali 
and his descendants, the Imams, are the only legitimate heirs and suc- 
cessors to the Prophet of Islam in governing the Muslim community. 
They maintain that the imamate is a divine office that only Ali, whom 
the Prophet appointed as his successor, should occupy. However, the 
Nusayris and other Ghulat differ from the moderate Twelvers on many 
fundamental issues, paramount among them the deification of Ali. 

To the Ghulat, including the Nusayris, Ali is God, the very God of 
the Bible and the Quran, who created the heavens and the earth. They 
maintain that this God manifested Himself in this world seven times, the 
last time as Ali. The Nusayris also believe that He is manifested in 
sacramental wine, which they call Abd al-Nur (the servant of light). 

The Nusayris asserted that this God created Muhammad from the 
light of His essence and made him His Name, the reflection of His 
essence. They also believe in a trinity of Ali, Muhammad, and Salman al- 
Farisi. And they share with other Ghulat, especially the Ahl-i Haqq (or 
Ali Ilahis), belief in metempsychosis, or the transmigration of souls. 
Finally, they believe that the five persons who constitute the family of the 
Prophet are deities. These beliefs separate the Nusayris from moderate 
Shiites and demonstrate that their creed is a syncretism of the astral pagan 
religious system of the Harranians, Christianity, and extremist Shiism. 

We have shown in earlier chapters that the Nusayris do not share the 
Muslim emphasis on fulfilling Islamic religious obligations, such as 
prayer and fasting in the month of Ramadan and pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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They have no mosques or muezzins, as the Muslims do, instead con- 
duct their religious meetings in private homes, most often in the homes 
of their shaykhs. Moreover, they consider Sunnite Muslims to be 
their enemies and pray for their damnation. 

Like the rest of the Ghulat, the Nusayris are very secretive about 
their religious practices and beliefs, refusing absolutely to divulge them 
to strangers. This secretiveness has led outsiders to accuse them of 
nocturnal sexual orgies. 1 But since no outsiders have ever been admitted 
to these nocturnal meetings, and since the reports of sexual misconduct 
came from enemies of the Nusayris, they should be considered 
groundless calumnies meant to besmirch the name of the Nusayris, who 
are hated by the Sunnites as heretics. 

The former Nusayri Sulayman al-Adani does state, however, that 
one branch of the Nusayris, the Kalazis, have a custom that stands to 
support such rumors: when one imam visits another, the host is expected 
to offer his wife as a bed partner to his guest. Al-Adani says that the 
Kalazis believe anyone violating this practice will be forbidden to enter 
Paradise. They seem to base this practice on a figurative interpretation of 
Quran 33:49, which states, “Prophet, we have made lawful to you the 
wives to whom you have granted dowries . . . and the other women who 
gave themselves to you, and whom you wished to take in marriage.” Al- 
Adani goes on to say that when he visited a shaykh from a village near 
Antioch, woman (whom he does not identify) entered his room at night 
and lay down beside him, reminding him of his solemn and imperative 
duty. 2 

Closely related to the secrecy with which the Nusayris surround 
their religious beliefs and ceremonies are the use of taqiyya (dissimula- 
tion) and of conventional signs which suggest a connection between 
Freemasonry and Nusayrism. 

The taqiyya is a strategy by which a person is permitted to conceal, 
lie about, and deny his true religious beliefs, and even to profess the 
beliefs of his adversaries, in order to escape persecution or save his life. 
The practice of taqiyya, which dates back to the earliest period of Islam 
and was once used by many different Muslim sects, has come to be 
exclusively connected with the Shiites. The reason is that the Shiites, 
more than any other sect in Islam, have been the target of persecution by 
Sunnite Muslims, because of their belief that the imamate is a divine 
office assigned only to the members of the family of the Prophet. 3 
Indeed, ancient and contemporary Muslim writers consider the Ghulat 
(the Nusayris included) to be subversive elements whose objective is to 
destroy Islam and Arabism. Ibn Hazm accuses the Persians of deliberately 
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creating the different Ghulat sects in order to destroy Islam. He states that 
when the Muslim Arabs occupied Persia and converted the Persians to 
Islam (not without coercion), the Persians lost their state and power to 
the Arabs, whom they considered inferior to themselves. As a result of 
this calamitous loss, the Persians became vindictive and went on to fight 
against Islam. Some of them, who had embraced Islam hypocritically, 
began to lure the Shiites by pretending that, like them, they loved the 
family of the Prophet and decried the injustice done to Ali by his 
enemies, who had denied his exclusive right to the imamate. In this 
manner, says Ibn Hazm, the Persians were able to inculcate the Shiites 
with heretical teachings and eventually lure them out of the domain of 
Islam. 4 This same idea is expressed by contemporary Sunnite Muslim 
writers, who refer to the anti-Arab and anti-Islamic attitude of the 
Persian converts to Islam as Shuubiyya, meaning the movement which 
denigrates the privileged religious and cultural position of the Muslim 
Arabs. These writers affirm that the Shuubiyya’s objective is to destroy 
both Islam and the Arab entity. 5 

The first instance of taqiyya is associated with Ammar Ibn Yasir, 
one of the pioneer Shiites and the staunchest supporter of Ali’s right to 
the imamate. It is reported that the banu Quraysh, enemies of Muham- 
mad, captured and tortured Ammar’s parents because they had converted 
to the new religion of Islam. The Quraysh also captured Ammar intend- 
ing to kill him as they had his parents, for having recanted the idol gods 
of the Quraysh and embraced Islam. Ammar, fearing torture and death, 
recanted Islam, cursed the Prophet Muhammad, and professed the idol 
gods of the Quarysh, whereupon he was set free. When the Prophet 
Muhammad was told that Ammar had denied Islam and blasphemed, the 
Prophet did not believe what he heard, but insisted that Ammar was a 
true Muslim body and soul. Ammar went to see the Prophet with tears 
running down his face. The Prophet wiped Ammar’s tears, saying, 
“What is the matter with you? How do you find your heart?” Ammar 
told the Prophet of his encounter with the Quraysh and affirmed that his 
heart was still filled with faith in Islam. The Prophet said, “If the Quraysh 
do this to you again, do the same thing you did before.” 6 The Prophet 
therefore approved Ammar’s dissimulation under duress as a means of 
saving his life. As the Prophet was talking to Ammar, the following verse 
of the Quran was instantly revealed to Muhammad; “Those who are 
forced to recant while their hearts remain loyal to the faith shall be 
absolved.” (Quran 16:106). 7 We may deduce, then, that taqiyya is sanc- 
tioned by the Quran. It has also been sanctioned by the imams, especially 
Jafar al-Sadiq, who reportedly said, “the taqiyya is of my religion and 
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that of my forefathers; he who has no taqiyya has no religion.” Al-Sadiq 
also asserted on another occasion, “The believer shall be raised to the 
highest spiritual state by four qualities: faithfulness, truthfulness, de- 
corum, and taqiyya .” 8 To the Shiites, taqiyya is the religion of God, and 
protection is His sword, without which He could not be worshipped. 
God could not be better worshipped than by taqiyya; thus, it is an 
essential part of their religion, and neglecting it is the same as neglecting 
prayer . 9 

To the Nusayris, the taqiyya is a very serious matter. They are 
admonished to keep their religious beliefs and practices absolutely secret 
from outsiders. We have already pointed out that, according to Kitab 
Ta’lim al-Diyana al-Nusayriyya, the Nusayris are not supposed to reveal 
the secrets of their religion except to their brethren. We have also shown 
that the neophyte makes a solemn oath not to betray the secret of his 
religion, else he will be punished by death. Indeed, in Kitab al-Haft al- 
Sharif, the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq constantly tells his interlocutor to keep 
secret the “mysteries of God,” and the “knowledge of God, which God 
has kept secret from His angels .” 10 

When they are in the company of members of other sects, especially 
Sunnite Muslims, the Nusayris profess similar views in order to escape 
embarrassment or harassment. They swear to the Sunnites that, like 
them, they fast and pray. Then enter a mosque or masjid with Sunnites 
and pretend to be praying. They genuflect and prostrate themselves and 
seem to be reciting prayer, when in reality they are cursing the first three 
rightly guided caliphs, Abu Bakr, Umar, and Uthman. They justify such 
behavior by a metaphor; they are the body, and the other sects are 
clothing, and whatever clothing man may put on will not harm him. In 
fact, they seem to believe that anyone who does not dissemble in this 
manner is a fool. However, it is a very serious matter for a Nusayri to 
abandon his religion or reveal its secrets. According to al-Khasibi, 
“Whosoever betrays our testimony is forbidden our garden .” 11 

The Nusayris seem to interpret the Islamic Jihad (holy war against 
the infidels) as a form of taqiyya, concealing their faith from non- 
Nusayris, even if such concealment exposes them to grave danger . 12 
Obviously, the reason for such strict emphasis on the taqiyya is the 
historical religious conflict between the Nusayris and orthodox Muslims, 
who consider the Nusayris to be infidels. 

Like the rest of the Ghulat and batini (esoteric) sects, the Nusayris 
form a secret society and are classified as such by some Western writers 
like Heckethorn and Springett . 13 Springett, a Freemason, attempts to 
establish a connection between the ancient esoteric sects of the East, 
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especially the Nusayris of Syria, and the freemasonic movement. 14 He 
seems to base this idea on the conventional signs the Nusayris use to 
recognize one another. Springett’s attempt to connect Freemasonry with 
the Nusayris is not novel. He derives his idea from the accounts of Rev. 
Samuel Lyde and from Salisbury’s translation of al-Adani’s Kitab al- 
Bakura, which he has copied. Other Western writers have alluded to the 
conventional signs used by the Nusayris, without specifying these signs. 
F Walpole, who visited Syria in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
states that the Ansayrii (Nusayris) have signs and questions by which 
they salute and examine each other as a means of recognizing one 
another. Walpole says that these signs are little used and known only to a 
few Nusayris, however, and he does not indicate their nature. 15 Victor 
Langlois also states that the Nusayris have conventional signs by which 
they recognize each other, but, like Walpole, he does not describe these 
signs. 16 It was left to Sulayman al-Adani, a Nusayri convert to Chris- 
tianity, to provide specific examples of these conventional signs. He states 
that when a stranger (looking for a relative) comes among his fellow 
believers, the Nusayris, he inquires, “I have a relative; do you know 
him?” They ask, “What is his name?” He says, “al-Husayn.” They follow 
up, saying, “Ibn Hamdan.” He answers, “al-Khasibi. ” Thus, through 
question and answer, the stranger is recognized as a Nusayri by the 
naming of al-Husayn Ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi, the great apostle of 
Nusayrism. The second conventional sign of recognition is similar. The 
Nusayris ask the stranger who is looking for a relative among them: 
“How many folds has the turban of your uncle?” If he answers that it has 
sixteen folds, they receive him as one of them. In a third case, the 
Nusayris ask the stranger, “If your uncle is thirsty, from where do you 
give him water to drink?” The correct answer is “From the fountain of 
Ali the divine.” the fourth sign is also a question: “If your uncle relieved 
himself, what would you give him [to wipe himself with]?” The response 
should be, “The beard of Muawiya [the enemy of Ali].” 17 A fifth ques- 
tion asks: “If your uncle were lost, how would you find him?” the answer 
is, “By al-Nisba,” which in this context could only mean tracing the 
relationship of the uncle to the host of the apostles of Nusayrism men- 
tioned in chapter 4, al-Nisba, of Kitab al-Majmu . ] 8 The seventh sign takes 
the form of a riddle: “Four and two fours, three and two, and twice these 
numbers — in your religion, what is the answer? “The answer is, “In al- 
Musafara.” The Musafara (Journeying), forms the thirteenth chapter of 
Kitab al-Majmu. It mentions disciples of al-Khasibi, divided into three 
groups, each from a different country. If one considers the numbers of 
this puzzle, four and two fours make twelve, and three and two make 
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five, for a total of seventeen, which, added to twice that number, yields a 
total of fifty-one. 19 If the stranger has guessed this number, he is further 
asked to state the groups into which these are divided, where they are 
stationed, and what they do. If he states, in accordance with the Sura of 
the Musafara, that the fifty-one stand at the gate of the city of Harran, 
and that seventeen of them are from Iraq, seventeen from al-Sham 
[Syria], and seventeen are hidden or unknown, and that their duty is to 
receive justly and render justly, he is received as a genuine Nusayri. 20 It is 
in these signs that Springett tried to find a connection between Free- 
masonry and Nusayrism. He states, “Here we have in all probability, the 
source of the Masonic custom of ‘lettering, or halving’ passwords in 
perambulating the lodge during certain ceremonies. 21 Lyde states that in 
their books the Nusayris use the double interlacing triangle, or seal of 
Solomon, also used by Freemasons, but he provides no source. 22 

The relation between modern Freemasonry and the ancient esoteric 
cults of the East requires more investigation, which lies beyond the 
boundaries of this book. Suffice it to say that the connection between the 
ancient cults of the Assassins, the Ismailis, and the Templars is more than 
accidental. Von Hammer indicates many points of similarity among these 
groups, including the white mantle and red cross of the templars. 23 Lyde 
states that the Nusayris dress is white and they are fond of red jackets and 
red handkerchiefs. He further states that there is a degree of Freemasonry 
called that of the Templars. The Templars lived next to these secret sects, 
including the Nusayris of Syria, and must have been influenced by their 
customs and tradition. 24 In investigating the sources of Masonic tradition 
and ritual, Springett affirms, one should look to Asia in general and to 
Syria in particular. 25 

The Nusayris have been denounced by Sunnite Muslims as infidels. 
Shaykh al-Islam Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328) issued a juristic opinion con- 
demning the Nusayris as infidels. He stated, “Those people who are 
called Nusayriyya, together with the Qaramita, are more infidels than 
the Jews and Christians; nay, they are more infidels than many poly- 
theists, and their harm to the nation of Muhammad is greater than that of 
the infidel Turks and Franks. They appear to be ignorant Muslim lovers 
of Ahl al-Bayt (the family of the Prophet), but in reality they do not 
believe in God, His messenger (Muhammad), or His book (the Quran). 
Nor do they believe in reward and punishment, the Garden (Paradise) or 
Hell, or in any messenger who preceded Muhammad.” 26 

The Ghulat have also been condemned by Twelver Shiites for their 
extreme beliefs. Among these Shiites we may cite Ibn Babawayh al- 
Qummi (d.991), who, although he does not mention the Nusayris specif- 
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ically, condemns all the Ghulat as “infidels and worse than the Jews, 
Christians, and polytheists.” 27 

Ibn Shahr Ashub (d.1192) condemned the Nusayris as nihilists 
(Ibahiyya), saying, “Muhammad Ibn Nusayr revived ghuluw [ex- 
tremism] by claiming that the most High God is Ali. The band of 
Nusayris who followed him are nihilists who relinquished Islamic wor- 
ship and religious duties and permitted immoral and forbidden acts, ” 28 

A modern writer, Abd al-Husayn Mahdi al-Askari, avers that the 
Nusayris should not be considered Shiites as long as “they renounce the 
Ithnaashari Shiites and their beliefs.” 29 In recent times, however, some 
Sunnite and Ithnaashari writers have tended to consider the Nusayris to 
be “true Muslims,” either because they were persecuted or in conformity 
with the true spirit of Muslim brotherhood. Al-HajJ Amin al-Husayni, 
the Grand Mufti of Palestine (d. 1974), issued a juristic opinion in 1936 
calling on Muslims to cooperate with the Nusayris. He stated, “These 
Alawis [Nusayris] are Muslims, and it is the duty of all Muslims to 
cooperate with them and stop antagonizing each other for reasons of 
religion . . . because they [the Nusayris] are brothers who have common 
roots and interests with the Muslims and, according to Islamic 
brotherhood, Muslims should love for others what they love for them- 
selves.” 30 

Munir al-Sharif] who lived for many years among the Nusayris and 
visited their villages, especially in and around Latakia, states that the 
Alawis (Nusayris) are a Muslim sect who continue to read the Quran 
with great respect, and that their rituals are the same as those of the 
Muslims, although they “have no mosques and maintain some of the 
ignorant extremist beliefs among them.” 31 

It is evident that although al-Sharif considers the Nusayris to be 
Muslims, he admits that they have no mosques and that they harbor 
extremist religious beliefs; thus his statement confirms what has been 
said earlier, that the Nusayris are Ghulat who lie outside the pale of 
orthodox Islam. 

Another writer, al-Shaykh Mahmud al-Salih, considers the 
Nusayris a true Shiite Muslim sect and says that everything written about 
them by Orientalists or other writers is sheer fabrication. 32 

In 1956, Muhammad Rida Shams al-Din, a Shiite living in 
Lebanon, was delegated by the highest Twelver Shiite authority in al- 
Najaf (Iraq) to go among the Nusayris and study their conditions and 
religious beliefs. Shams al-Din visited the Nusayris and wrote an account 
in which he tried to portray the Nusayris as true Shiite Muslims, al- 
though he remarks with obvious regret that he found the Nusayris to be 
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lax regarding Islamic religious duties such as prayer and pilgrimage. He 
also notes that the Nusayris have no mosques, but excuses them 01 the 
grounds of poverty and politics, by which he means that the Syrian 
government is against them. 33 

Several Nusayri writers have also written in defense of their people 
and religious beliefs. One of these is Arif al-Sus, who tried to show that 
the Nusayris are Shiite Muslims who believe in God and His apostles, 
and in the walaya (vicegerency) of Ali as the “brother” and cousin of the 
Prophet. Al-Sus further states that the Nusayris observe all the Muslim 
religious duties, such as prayer, pilgrimage to Mecca, and the offering of 
zakat (religious tax). 34 

Another Nusayri, Abd al-Rahman al-Khayyir, wrote several arti- 
cles defending the Nusayris as true Muslims, although he admits that 
many superstitions have crept into their beliefs because of their cultural 
decline and manipulation by their shaykhs. However, al-Khayyir relates 
an incident which shows that as far back as the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the Nusayris had no mosques and did not perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He states that in 1838 a prominent Nusayri, Shaykh 
Abd al-Al, known as Hajj Mualla, went to Mecca to perform the pil- 
grimage. On his way back to Syria (then under the rule of Muhammad 
Ali, viceroy of Egypt), Hajj Mualla stopped in Egypt and obtained 
permission to build a mosque in this village. 35 

In 1938, the magazine al-Nahda published a special issue about the 
Nusayris in which some Nusayri authors wrote articles in defense of their 
people as true Muslims. One of these writers, Ahmad Sulayman 
Ibrahim, lamented the bad luck of his people. He said they were con- 
stantly persecuted, for no reason other than that “we were and will ever 
be in relation to Islam as the roots are in relation to the trunk. ” 36 In this 
same issue of al-Nahda another writer, Muhammad Yasin, emphatically 
states that the Nusayris are Muslim Shiites and seems greatly surprised 
by those who say that they are not Muslims. 37 

In addition to these defenses, Nusayri religious leaders issued sev- 
eral declarations to prove their innate Islamism. Perhaps they were en- 
couraged by the juristic opinion of the Grand Mufti al-Hajj Amin al- 
Husayni, which affirmed they were true Muslims. 

In 1936, Nusayri religious men published a pamphlet in which they 
stated emphatically that the Nusayris were Shiite Muslims, and that any 
Nusayri who did not recognize Islam as his religion and the Quran as his 
holy book would not be considered a Nusayri according to the Sharia 
[Islamic law]. 38 

In 1938, Nusayri religious leaders issued a proclamation entitled, 
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“Decidedly, religion with God is Islam.” In it, they stated that their 
religion was Islam, according to thejafari Theological School, named in 
honor of the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq. In June 1956, after twenty days of 
deliberation with the Nusayri religious men, the Mufti of Syria agreed to 
license Nusayri religious men to teach their faith and allowed them to 
wear religious garb like other Muslim religious men. But the most 
significant proclamation was that issued by Nusayri religious men at 
their meeting in 1392/1972. In this proclamation they elaborated on the 
articles of their faith, their belief in God, the office of the imamate, the 
Quran, the Sunna, eschatology, and other doctrines. As a matter of fact, 
these Nusayri religious men reiterated the Twelver Shiite doctrines and 
affirmed that they held the same beliefs. The proclamation was signed by 
eighty Nusayri religious men. 39 

The Nusayris’ identification with true Islam was further strength- 
ened by President Hafiz al-Asad of Syria. In the mid-1970s, after only a 
few years in power, al-Asad asked Syrian Sunnite Muslim religious men 
to declare him a true Muslim, which they did. He also persuaded 
Lebanese Shiite religious men to declare the Nusayris true Muslims. 40 
Furthermore, the Nusayri-controlled Syrian government published a 
book to prove that the Nusayri community was an inseparable part of the 
main body of Islam. This book was distributed on a grand scale by 
various government agencies. It was followed by the publication of an 
edition of the Quran carrying a picture of al-Asad on its front page, 
which the people called “al-Asad Quran. ” In the meantime, al-Asad 
made a change in the Syrian constitution, inserting a new article stating, 
“Islam shall be the religion of the head of state.” 41 

One might ask why the Nusayris have this penchant for identifying 
themselves with Islam. If the Nusayris are true Orthodox Muslims, why 
is there such urgency to prove it? Our study of the history and religion of 
the Nusayris shows that they were not and still are not regarded by 
Sunnites and Twelver Shiites as true Muslims, despite the efforts of some 
writers to exonerate them of heterodoxy. 

In the 1930s, under the French mandate, the Nusayris stated they 
were not Muslims and declared the Sunnites their enemies. Some of 
them, however, witnessing the rise of Arab nationalism and the libera- 
tion of Syria at the end of World War II, attempted to identify themselves 
with Arab nationalism and true Islam to escape alienation and persecu- 
tion by Sunnite Muslims. Some of the more prominent Nusayris must 
have believed that identification with true Islam would assure them of 
positions in the Syrian government and would expedite their rise to 
power. When they finally achieved control of the government in 1971, 
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when Hafiz al-Asad became the first Nusayri president of Syria, the 
Nusayris were still considered heretics by the Sunnite Muslim majority 
in Syria, as well as opponents of poth Arab nationalism and Islam. 

In order to protect their position and power, the Nusayri rulers 
resorted to secularization and socialism as a means of diminishing the role 
of Islam and the position of the Sunnite religious men in the state. These 
efforts enraged the Sunnite community, especially in the city of Hama, 
where riots broke out in the spring of 1973 because the government had 
not included an article in the newly proposed constitution stating that 
Islam was the religion of the state. 42 

The Sunnite uprising motivated Hafiz al-Asad to declare himself a 
true Muslim and amend the constitution, declaring Islam to be the state 
religion. Peter Gubser remarks rightly that al-Asad’s objective in identi- 
fying himself with Islam was to broaden his base in the Syrian society, 
rather than to lessen Nusayri consciousness or distinctiveness. 43 

The measures taken by al-Asad failed to convince the Sunnite 
majority of his true allegiance to Arab nationalism and to Islam. The 
Nusayris continued to be considered a heterodox minority that had 
usurped power from the Sunnite majority. Key positions in both the 
army and the civilian sector of the government were occupied by 
Nusayris, while the few positions in the cabinet filled by Sunnites were 
mere window dressing. 

The bubble of tension, suspicion, and antagonism towards the 
Nusayri-controlled government finally burst in March 1980; Sunnite 
Muslims in the major cities and towns went on strike. Demonstrations 
against the government began in Aleppo and then spread to other cities. 
The strikers demanded an end to sectarianism and sectarian rule. Govern- 
ment’s answer was the use of force and the dissolution of both labor and 
professional unions. For a while the situation seemed to have calmed 
down, but riots broke out in 1982 in Hama, and al-Asad retaliated by 
ordering the destruction of most of the city. 44 

In conclusion, based on their own writings and literature, the 
Nusayris (or Alawis, as they are known today), are a heterodox sect, 
called Ghulat or extremists by Muslim Sunnites and Twelver Shiites. 
Their religion is a syncretism of extreme Shiite, pagan, and Christian 
beliefs, and they fall outside the pale of orthodox Islam. The very fact 
that some of them deify Mujib and Saji, the sons of Sulayman al-Murshid 
(who, because he declared himself God, was executed by the Syrian 
authorities in 1946) is a demonstration that the Nusayris believe in the 
continuous manifestation of the deity, a belief repulsive to orthodox 
Islam. 45 
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